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and  for  the  Centenary  of  Florence  Nightingale 
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VANCOUVER,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


FOREWORD 


HERE  is  luck  in  odd  numbers,”  said  Rory 
O’More.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Rory  will 
prove  right,  and  that  “No.  3”  of  “The 
Gold  Stripe”  will  have  the  luck  of  its 
predecessors — only  more  so.  “No.  1”  is  quite  sold  out,  and  if  you  want 
“No.  2”  as  of  course  you  do,  hurry  up — for  there  are  only  a few  left. 

It  is  this  appreciation  which  induced  us  to  put  forth  this  book.  It  was 
worth  while.  “Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,”  and  like  Jack 
Falstaff,  we  have  inspired  others.  But  “The  Gold  Stripe”  has  A SPECIAL 
APPEAL  and  unique  features  quickly  recognized. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editors  to  induce  returned  men  to  take  up 
pen  and  pencil  to  record  things  which  go  to  make  history — and  which  may 
go  into  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness.  And  this  occupation,  this  interest  in 
THEIR  OWN  BOOK  has  had  a good  moral  and  mental  effect  in  aiding 
recovery  and  return  to  normal  conditions. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editors  to  get  the  best  pens  and  pencils  of 
friendly  authors  and  artists  to  contribute  because  this  interest  in  Returned 
Men,  in  crippled,  maimed  and  wounded  men,  will  help  them  back  into  civil 
life — help  them  to  help  themselves. 

The  response  we  have  met  with  has  been  more  than  generous,  and  enough 
good  matter  hhs  been  left  over  to  go  far  towards  the  making  of  another  book. 

In  some  cases  we  have  printed  verses,  etc.,  omitting  the  name  of  the 
author,  as  in  the  case  of  “A  Harrow  Grave  in  Flanders,”  which  we  now 
know  to  be  by  Lord  Crewe.  For  this  and  others  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, we  can  only  plead  haste  and  lack  of  knowledge.  You  will  not  “con- 
sider too  curiously”  errors,  A GOOD  CAUSE  will  plead  for  us.  It  only 
remains  to  ask  the  readers  kind  appreciation  and  the  recommendation  of  this 
Book  to  friends.  To  all,  thanks  and  best  wishes.  “The  Gold  Stripe”  appeared 
first  in  time  of  war;  we  have  gone  from  war  to  peace;  help  us  to  progress 
to  prosperity. 


F.P.  & J.A.P. 


term 


fy  <y  trm. 
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A Souvenir  of  the  Visit  of  H.R.H.  to  British  Columbia. 
He  came,  he  saw,  he  won  all  hearts. 


A BRIGHT  chapter  in  the  Dominion’s  his- 
tory will  be  the  story  of  the  visit  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  fall 
of  1919. 

It  was  “Roses,  roses  all  the  way.”  Those 
who  had  been  proud  to  call  him  “comrade” 
found  that  though  they  had  returned  to  civil 
life  he  was  as  much  “comrade”  as  ever.  He 
had  the  royal  memory  for  faces,  to  old  friends 
and  new  he  was  “Prince  Charming.” 
Throughout  the  whole  Empire  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada  was  regarded 
as  another  striking  proof  that  the  King  and 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  cherish  no 
insular  ideas  of  a sovereignty,  but  recognize 
that  the  British  Empire  is  one  and  indivisible 
— that  the  various  branches  of  the  race,  how- 
ever wddely  sundered,  are  imbued  with  an  un- 
quenchable spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Motherland, 
as  they  have  marvelously  shown  during  the 
Great  War. 

What  more  fitting  then — what  could  better 
attest  the  homeland’s  gratitude  for  the  magni- 
ficent support  of  her  overseas  children — than 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  should,  thus 
early  after  the  conclusion  of  a victorious  peace, 
visit  the  first-born  of  the  Empire’s  federal 
dominions  and  re-open  the  stately  parliament 
house  of  Canada,  now  rebuilt  after  the  fire 
that  destroyed  it  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war? 

King  George  did  the  supremely  right  thing 
in  sending  the  Prince  to  Canada  at  a porten- 
tous period  of  the  Empire’s  History,  and  the 


ready  acquiescence  of  the  gallant  young  prince 
was  just  what  might  be  expected  of  one  who, 
thus  early  in  his  predestined  career  of  great- 
ness, gained,  not  only  the  respect,  but  the 
affection  of  the  British  people  by  his  fine 
character  and  his  most  engaging  qualities.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  imbued  with  the  modern 
spirit  in  British  royalty  which  was  first  con- 
spicuously manifested  by  the  late  King  Ed- 
ward and  has  been  notably  perpetuated  by 
King  George. 

A characteristic  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Britain  has  been  “tact.”  Queen  Victoria  had 
that  great  gift  and  she  transmitted  it  to  her 
descendants.  Edwrnrd  the  Seventh,  while 
Prince  of  Wales,  though  “not  all  things  to  all 
men,”  for  no  man  ever  possessed  greater  per- 
sonality and  individuality,  was  recognized  by 
all  classes  of  good  Britons  as  “one  of  our- 
selves.” When  engaged  in  public  work,  such 
as  on  “the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Poor,”  he  was  a keen,  level-headed  man 
of  business,  in  aristocratic  circles  he  showed, 
of  course,  dignity  and  “good  form,”  and 
among  the  people  he  was  recognized  as  “a 
good  sport,”  the  force  of  eulogy  with  the 
average  Briton  could  no  further  go. 

Later  on  I shall  allude  in  more  detail  to  the 
visit  paid  to  Canada  by  Edward  VII.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
he  entered  into  the  life  of  Canada  with  zest 
and  very  soon  after  touching  the  shores  of  the 
Dominion  he  showed  that  he  had  become  im- 
bued with  the  true  Western  spirit. 
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H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
(From  photograph  taken  in  Canada.) 


Genevieve  Lipsett-Skinner  gives  this  inter- 
esting pen  picture  of  OUR  PRINCE: 

“He  might  have  stepped  from  Fairyland, 
so  well  does  he  fill  the  role  of  Prince  Charm- 
ing as  we  have  imaged  him.  I.t  is  all  very  well 
for  kings  and  emperors  to  have  whiskers,  Van- 
dykes and  fierce  moustaches,  but  we  demand 
that  our  princes  be  fine,  upstanding  youths, 
with  clear  complexion,  bright  eyes  (blue  pre- 
ferred) and  fair  hair.  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  answers  the  description  in  every  detail. 
The  title  of  Prince  never  belonged  to  one  bet- 
ter suited  by  appearance  and  disposition  to 
wear  it. 


“Isn’t  he  the  dearest  boy,” 
remarked  one  of  the  ladies. 
That  sentence  expresses  better 
than  any  we  can  compose  the 
general  impression  he  made  on 
all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  It  was  small  wonder  the 
city  took  him  to  her  heart  so 
quickly,  for  individually  every 
woman  who  met  him  would 
have  been  proud  of  such  a son, 
and  the  men  decided  that 
H.R.H.  was  entitled  to  a place 
of  honor  among  what  we  call 
in  the  West  ‘the  regular  fel- 
lows. ’ 

“The  Prince,  judging  from 
close  observation,  is  a normal 
young  man,  interested  in  the 
things  that  hold  the  attention 
of  any  normal  boy. 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Prince  of  Wales  possesses  the 
greatest  gift  of  all,  the  gift  of 
self-expression  . . . F 

It  is  just  this  quality  of  be- 
ing natural,  of  being  himself, 
the  true  English  youth,  which 
endeared  him  to  his  comrades 
on  the  field  as  well  as  to  all 
classes  of  Canadian  society. 
Soldiers  have  talked  with  him 
for  some  time  before  they  dis- 
covered he  was  a Prince.  “He 
never  put  on  no  side,”  said 
Tommy  Atkins  in  his  own  ver- 
nacular. “He  was  just  one  of 
us,”  have  said  the  men  he 
mingled  with,  recognizing  that 
though  of  Royal  blood,  the 
Prince  was  a true  democrat. 

In  every  city,  town  and  ham- 
let of  Canada  there  was  a de- 
sire to  see  the  Prince.  Mayors 
reeves  and  other  officials  vied  with  each  other 
in  ambitious  attempts  to  present  a suitable  ad- 
dress. Every  one  was  artistic  and  in  good 
taste.  Two  typical  forms  are  printed  in  this 
article  and  two  typical  scenes  of  the  Royal 
progress  will  convey  some  idea  of  its  interest 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

Such  photographs  could  have  been  multiplied 
by  the  hundred,  as  everywhere  “Prince  Charm- 
ing” went  the  camera  was  busy.  Many  pic- 
tures taken  will  be  treasured  for  generations 
and  show  our  children’s  children  the  affec- 
tion in  which  King  and  Prince,  who  stand  for 
country  and  home,  have  been  held. 
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H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  Reviewing  Guard  of  Honor — Seaforth  Highlanders  of  Canada 
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The  First  Prince  of  Wales. 


Let  me  tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

“God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales.”  It  was 
in  recent  years  when  the  royal  prince,  to  be 
known  afterward  as  Edward  VIII.,  was  just 
snatched  from  the  grave  that  these  words  took 
lyrical  form  and  were  sung  by  assembled 
thousands,  but  the  sentiment  behind  the  words 
has  been  in  the  breasts  of  the  British  people 
for  centuries.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  ever 
been  popular  with  the  people,  for  the  title 
was  instituted  amid  the  glamor  of  romance 
and  the  story  is  on  the  whole  a record  of 
honor  and  chivalry. 


One  finds  the  first  Prince  of 
Wales  under  the  shadow  of 
the  grim  old  fortress — Carn- 
arvon Castle.  From  its  tall 
towers  one  could  see  the  rug- 
ged mountains  and  fertile  val- 
leys of  what  we  know  now  as 
“Gallant  Little  Wales.”  For 
five  long  centuries  the  sturdy 
Celts  had  maintained  their 
independence  against  many 
foes  but  now  they  must  at  last 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  an 
English  king.  The  assembled 
Welsh  chiefs  scowled  as  Ed- 
ward of  gigantic  stature  tower- 
ed above  them  and  their  hands 
grasped  their  sword  hilts  as 
they  swore  they  would  have  no 
English  King  or  Prince  to  lord 
it  over  them.  Had  not  Griffith 
ap  Rees  withstood  the  Roman 
warriors?  Did  not  Owen  again 
and  again  drive  back  the  Nor- 
man host?  Their  Llewellyn 
had  fought  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Simon  de  Montfort — 
and  now — an  English  prince  to 
be  their  ruler! 

“No,”  they  cried.  “The 
Prince  to  whom  we  will  give 
our  fealty  must  be  born  on 
this  land,  he  must  speak  no 
English  tongue.” 

And  Edward,  his  eyes  twink- 
ling under  his  beetling  eye- 
brows, cried.  “You  shall  have 
your  way,”  and  beckoning  the 
nurse  who  stood  with  his  new- 
ly born  son  in  her  arms  the 
king  took  the  infant  — and 
cradling  him  in  the  Royal 
Shield,  which  bore  the  motto 
“Keep  Faith,”  he  cried: 
“Here  is  your  prince,  born  on 
your  own  soil — and  he  cannot 
speak  a word  of  English.” 
Seeing  the  humor  of  the  situation — and  be- 
lieving the  king  would  make  the  prince  “their 
very  own,”  the  chiefs  and  multitude  broke 
out  for  the  first  time  with  the  cry,  “God  bless 
the  Prince  of  Wales.” 

So  it  came  about  that  the  eldest  son  of  an 
English  king  has  been  called  the  “Prince  of 
Wales,”  and  after  “the  Union,”  when  the 
British  Isles  were  merged  together  as  Great 
Britain,  and  later  since  the  British  Empire  has 
been  the  great  power  it  is — the  title  is  borne 
by  the  heir  to  the  British  throne,  who,  how- 
ever, is  not  born  Prince  of  Wales,  but  acquires 
the  title  by  special  patent  and  ceremony. 
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Knighthood  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 


The  glorious  royal  progress  of  our  present 
soldier  prince  recalls  to  the  student  of  history 
the  triumphant  march  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  through  the  streets  of  old  London  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

France  in  those  days  was  Britain’s  enemy, 
as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a foe  as  now  cher- 
ished as  a friend  and  ally. 

Edward,  like  his  namesake  of  today,  left  the 
shores  of  England  to  meet  the  foe,  and  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  his  gallant  troops — a 
conqueror. 


Then,  as  now,  men  returned 
wounded,  maimed  and  bronzed 
from  the  fields  of  sunny 
France.  They  brought  the 
spoils  and  trophies  of  war,  the 
swords,  lances  and  armour  of 
dead  French  knights,  and  in 
those  old  days,  the  jewels  and 
gew-gaws  of  French  nobles. 

And  with  the  conquerors 
came  prisoners  of  war,  who 
with  bowed  heads  had  sung  of 
the  day  “When  Cressy  battle 
fatally  was  struck,  and  all  our 
princes  captured  by  the  hand 
of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.” 
In  the  retinue  of  the  Black 
Prince  was  Chandos,  the  wise 
general  who,  later,  at  the  ban- 
quet board  told  how  gallant 
was  Edward  in  the  field,  and 
how  the  prince,  gentle  as  he 
was  brave,  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  French  king 
with  kingly  dignity  and,  tender 
as  a woman,  took  the  helmet 
from  the  head  of  his  broken 
foe  and  comforted  him  with 
food  and  drink  served  by  his 
own  royal  hands. 

“I  Serve,”  adopted  as  the 
motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
signified  a willingness  for  ser- 
vice then  as  now. 

Edward,  the  Black  Prince, 
made  a noble  end  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  Martial  pride  and 
martial  cruelty  marked  his 
career,  but  he  was  of  the 
flower  of  the  knighthood  of 
his  day. 

* # 

There  are  some  of  the  mod- 
ern school  of  democrats  who 
would  deprecate  the  old  forms 
of  heraldry  and  chivalry  as 
mere  ceremonial.  They  forget 
it  has  been  by  an  observance  of  such  law 
and  order  that  the  constitution  has  been  pre- 
served and  that  we  have  broadened  out  from 
precedent  to  precedent  to  the  liberty  we  enjoy 
today. 

The  wonder  and  charm  of  the  British  con- 
stitution is  that  it  combines  the  picturesque 
and  dignified  panoply  of  old  days  with  the 
freedom  and  democracy  of  an  enlightened  age, 
when  education  has  made  the  peasant,  in  ways 
of  true  manhood,  the  equal  of  the  peer. 
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Let  us  take  a leap  over  the  centuries  and 
come  to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Nov- 
ember 9th,  1841,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  des- 
tined to  be  known  as  Edward  VII. — Edward 
the  Peacemaker.  Early  in  his  day  a soldier 
came  into  his  life.  “The  Iron  Duke” — Field 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  the 
palace  when  the  royal  baby  was  born.  “Is  it 
a boy?”  asked  the  duke  of  Mrs.  Lily,  the  nurse. 
“It’s  a Prince,  Your  Grace,”  answered  the 
nurse  with  offended  dignity. 

All  over  the  Empire  the  news  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  there  had 
been  some  disappointment  when  the  first  child 
was  a girl. 

Punch — most  loyal  of  subjects,  broke  out: 
Hurrah,  Hurrah,  a little  Prince  at  last ! 

A roaring  Royal  boy: 

And  all  day  long  the  booming  bells 
Shall  ring  their  peals  of  joy. 

The  little  park  guns  blazed  away 
And  made  an  awful  noise 
Whilst  the  air  has  been  filled  since  11  o’clock 
With  the  shouts  of  the  little  boys. 

There  was  no  Sir  Owen  Seaman  then  on 
the  pages  of  “Punch.” 

At  the  moment  of  his  birth,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  sovereign  was  Duke  of  Cornwall,  before 
he  was  four  weeks  old  he  was,  by  Royal  Patent, 
made  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester. 
Prince  of  Wales  is  not  an  hereditary  title — it’s 
a fresh  creation  for  each  holder  of  the  title. 

* * # 

The  Edwards  who  have  been  Prince  of 
Wales  have  writ  their  names  large  in  British 
history.  There  are  many  old  timers  who  can 
recall  the  visit  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
(afterwards  Edward  VII.)  to  Canada  in  1860. 
During  the  Crimean  wars  Canada  bad  levied 
and  equipped  a regiment  of  infantry. 

“How  can  we  show  our  gratitude,”  asked 
Queen  Victoria.  “Come  and  see  us,”  replied 
the  Canadians.  Her  Majesty  could  not  under- 
take the  journey  but  she  promised  that  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  old  enough  he  should 
visit  Canada  in  her  stead.  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  only  18  years  old  when  this  promise 
was  fulfilled.  From  the  frigate  “Hero,”  which 
Lad  been  escorted  by  H.M.S.  Ariadne,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  landed  at  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, on  July  24th,  1860,  and  from  that 
moment,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
royal  progress  was  a triumphal  march. 

The  wife  of  the  Archdeacon  of  St.  Johns 
wrote:  “The  Prince’s  appearance  is  all  in  his 
favor,  his  youth,  his  dignified  manners  and 
pleasant  bearing  have  touched  all  hearts 


the  rough  fishermen  and  their  wives  are  quite 
wild  about  him — the  most  frequent  exclama- 
tion is  “God  bless  him  and  send  him  a good 
wife !” 

Human  nature  does  not  alter.  That  was  the 
wish  of  a dear  old  lady  uttered  almost  as  soon 
as  our  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  set  foot  on 
Canadian  Soil. 

And  the  story  of  how  gracious  he  was  at 
every  place  he  visited,  the  addresses  presented 
to  him,  his  visit  to  New  Westminster,  his 
inspection  of  the  pictures  by  Mary  Riter  Ham- 
ilton, his  talk  with  the  men  of  the  Amputation 
Club ; is  not  the  story  writ  full  and  large  in 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press? 

It  remains  but  to  add  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness graciously  accepted  a copy  of  “The  Gold 
Stripe,  No.  2,”  graciously  permitted  No.  3 to 
be  dedicated  to  him,  for  he  takes  the 
deepest  interest  in  men  who  have  suffered  from 
amputation  in  the  service  of  the  Empire.  “We 
must  do  all  we  possibly  can  for  their  comfort 
and  prosperity,”  he  said.  Having  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  such  kind  and  gracious 
words  from  the  lips  of  his  father  and  his 
grandfather,  it  was  with  delight  I found  the 
good,  kindly  heart  of  the  Prince  beat  true  to 
the  traditions  of  his  Royal  House. 

F.P. 


“I  serve.”  The  sentiment  that  victory 
won, 

Let  it  inspire  us — every  one. 

“I  served  and  suffered.”  That  was 
just  wars’  fate; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait. 
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‘The  Lady  of  the  Lamp 

Centenary  of  the  Soldiers’  “Ministering  Angel.” 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  was  the  hero- 
ine of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854.  In  the 
Great  War  of  1914-1918  there  were 
Florence  Nightingales  by  the  thousand.  Every 
country  engaged  in  the  war  sent  brave  women 
to  the  fields  of  battle,  the  hospitals  and  the 
fever  camps,  to  nurse  the  wounded  and  the 
sick.  The  record  of  woman’s  work  in  the 
war,  in  every  department  of  industry  where 
women  could  work,  is  a grand  story  of  beauti- 
ful sacrifice,  devotion  and  heroic  endeavor. 
The  fact  that  there  are  now  thousands  of 
women  willing  and  able  to  do  skilful  nursing 
work  amid  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  war, 
adds  lustre  to  the  name  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, “The  Lady  of  the  Lamp,”  who  was  the 
pioneer  of  such  work,  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  modern  nursing. 

Florence  Nightingale  takes  her  name  from 
the  beautiful  Italian  city,  Florence,  where  she 
was  born  May  15,  1820,  so  that  when  the  haw- 
thorn is  in  bloom  again,  and  the  merry  month 
of  May  is  here,  we  shall  celebrate  the  centen- 
ary of  this  sainted  woman. 

Vancouver  has  a Florence  Nightingale 
School.  We  must  beg  a holiday  for  the  chil- 
dren that  day  and  gather  them  in  the  grounds 
to  celebrate,  with  song  and  dance,  the  birth- 
day of  the  lovable  woman  who  remained  a 


child  at  heart  in  her  innocence,  simplicity  and 
affection  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

As  a child  she  loved  her  dolls  and  pet  ani- 
mals. Her  first  living  patient  was  a shepherd’s 
dog.  From  tending  animals  she  passed  to 
human  beings.  She  was  ever  to  be  found 
where  there  was  suffering  and  sorrow.  Her 
social  position  demanded  her  presence  at  court 
and  in  society  but  she  shrank  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  aristocracy  and  loved  to  be  “where 
she  could  do  good,”  in  hospitals,  reformatories, 
charitable  institutions.  She  learned  the  art  of 
a trained  nurse  from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  so  when  the  news  came  to  England 
that  the  men  in  the  Crimea  were  neglected  and 
suffering  more  than  the  tortures  inseparable 
from  war,  she  was  ready,  aye  ready,  to  do  a 
woman’s  best,  an  angel  woman’s  best,  to 
reduce  suffering  and  woe  to  a minimum.  With 
a staff  of  thirty-seven  devoted  women,  poorly 
trained  but  tender  and  willing,  she  set  out  for 
the  frozen  Crimea  and  was  in  time  to  receive 
those  who  were  wounded  in  the  historic  charge 
of  Balaclava.  A few  days  later  her  poor 
hospital  accommodation  was  flooded  with 
those  who  had  fought  in  ‘ ‘ the  soldiers  ’ battle,  ’ ’ 
Inkerman. 

The  story  of  the  work  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale at  Scutari  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in 
British  history.  It  added  new  glory  to  the 
name  of  woman.  She  gave  herself,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  work,  toiling  for  twenty  hours 
at  a stretch  until  the  wounded  were  accom- 
modated. At  night,  lamp  in  hand,  she  would 
perambulate  the  wards  to  see  what  she  could 
do  for  the  suffering  men.  She  was  their  min- 
istering angel  and  they  kissed  her  shadow  as 
it  fell  on  the  whitewashed  wall. 

Almost  prostrated  by  over  work  she  stood 
at  her  post  until  Turkey  was  evacuated  by 
the  British  in  July,  1856.  A man  of  war  would 
have  taken  her  to  her  English  home,  but  she 
slipped  into  the  country  by  a French  ship 
and,  tired  out,  was  at  her  country  home  before 
the  news  of  her  return  leaked  out.  Weakened 
by  her  work  she  continued  her  life  of  devoted 
usefulness.  The  splendid  sum  raised  in  recog- 
nition of  her  services  she  devoted  to  founding 
Nursing  Schools.  “The  Nightingale  Nurses” 
and  “The  Women  of  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses”  are  known,  and  blessed,  by  the  poor 
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and  suffering  everywhere.  Florence  Nightin- 
gale was  the  pioneer  of  sanitary  reform  and 
health  crusades;  the  lowered  death  rate  of 
recent  years  in  the  tribute  to  her  memory.  In 
the  American  Civil  War  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  her  teaching  reduced  suffering 
and  death. 

I am  fond  of  anagrams  and  ingenious  play 
with  words.  Could  there  be  anything  more 
felicitous  than  turning  the  letters  of  her  name 
into  “Flit  on  Cheering  Angel”?  Do  you  re- 
member Longfellow’s  beautiful  tribute  to  her. 

Whene’er  a noble  deed  is  wrought, 

Where’er  is  spoken  a noble  thought. 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise. 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls, 

Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead. 

The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 

The  starved  and  frozen  camp. 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain, 

In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain; 

The  churches’  corridors. 

The  cold  and  stoney  floors. 

Lo!  in  that  house  of  misery 
A lady  with  a lamp  I see. 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 


And  slow,  as  in  a dream  of  bliss, 

The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

In  1907  she  received  the  Order  of  Merit  from 
King  Edward  VII.,  the  first  woman  to  be  so 
honored.  She  died  in  London  on  August  13, 
1910. 

Nursing  was  to  Florence  Nightingale  a fine 
art,  the  first  of  the  fine  arts.  “What  is  having 
to  do  with  canvas  or  cold  marble  compared 
with  having  to  do  with  the  living  body,  the 
temple  of  God’s  spirit?”  she  asked. 

I love  art,  and  artists.  I have  cherished  for 
many  years  the  memory  of  her  kindly,  placid, 
calmly  beautiful  face ; I have  heard  the 
music  of  her  pleading  voice;  I have  looked 
into  her  sympathetic  eyes;  I have  touched  her 
loving,  tender,  capable,  willing  hand. 

Goodness  is  contagious  as  well  as  evil. 
Thanks  largely  to  this  great-souled  woman 
there  are  thousands  of  Florence  Nightingales 
who  have  done,  and  are  willing  to  do  “God’s 
work,”  as  she  called  it.  God  bless  them,  every 
one  of  them.  Let  that  be  the  prayer  with 
which  we  remember  the  centenary  of  “The 
Lady  of  the  Lamp.” 

F.P. 


Florence  Nightingale  in  the  Crimea. 
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Mary  Riter  Hamilton 

An  Artist  Impressionist  on  tlie  Battlefields  of  France 


THE  work  done  by  Mrs.  Mary  Riter  Hamil- 
ton, the  British  Columbia  woman  artist 
who  is  painting  graphic  pictures  of  the 
battlefields  in  France  where  Canadians  showed 
their  fighting  qualities,  has  progressed  far 
enough  to  show  that  it  will  be,  when  complete, 
an  achievement  of  the  greatest  historical,  as 
well  as  pictorial,  importance.  In  the  present 
number  of  the  Gold  Stripe  are  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  first  series  of  paintings  sent 
home  by  Mrs.  Hamilton,  which  will  give  those 
who  have  not  yet  seen  the  pictures  themselves, 
an  idea  of  the  work  the  artist  is  doing  in 
making  records  in  paint  of  that  portion  of 
the  front  line  in  France  held  by  the  Canadian 
Corps.  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  undertaken  to 
transcribe,  while  the  terrain  is  still  unaltered 
by  reconstruction  activities,  the  actual  ground 
over  which  Canadian  soldiers  struggled  with 


the  enemy.  In  the  artist’s  pictures,  when  the 
full  series  is  complete,  will  be  represented,  in 
color,  exactly  as  they  looked  during  the  war, 
the  Canadian  trenches  and  positions  on  the 
Western  Front,  constituting  a record  of  infin- 
ite value  and  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
artistic  merit  and  value  of  the  paintings. 

The  pictures  already  received,  painted  by 
the  artist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vimy  Ridge 
and  Arras,  give  by  their  careful  drawing  and 
vigorous  color,  such  an  impression  of  the 
actual  wartime  appearance  of  the  historic 
places  depicted,  as  could  not  be  given  in  any 
other  way  than  by  an  artist’s  brush.  No 
camera  could  tell  the  story  told  by  these  oil 
paintings,  which  are  transcripts  of  both  the 
color  and  form  of  places  like  Vimy  Ridge. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  has  chosen,  with  true  artistic 
instinct,  the  views  of  the  terrain,  which  have 
the  greatest  interest.  Thus  her  series,  when 
complete,  will  be  replete  with  information  for 
the  public,  whose  impressions  of  the  famous 
battlegrounds  have  been  gained  from  photo- 
graphs and  word-pictures. 

The  pictures  are  not  studio  products  made 
from  sketches,  but  have  been  painted  directly 
from  the  scenes  transcribed.  In  reaching  the 
spots  on  which  she  desired  to  set  up  her  easel, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  has  had  real  hardships  and 
privations  to  undergo,  and  difficulties  to  over- 
come, not  unlike  those  met  by  the  soldiers  in 
traversing  the  same  ground.  Frequently,  in 
order  to  reach  points  to  which  no  transport 
was  available,  the  artist  was  compelled  to 
walk  many  miles,  and  to  go  without  proper 
food  and  shelter.  But  it  is  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  painted  directly  from  nature  that 
these  pictures  owe  their  peculiar  value.  Though 
well  painted  by  an  artist  with  an  adequate 
technical  equipment,  the  pictures  will  inevit- 
ably be  considered  more  as  records  than  as 
works  of  art. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  commissioned  by  the 
Gold  Stripe  to  reproduce  the  battlefields  in 
paint,  and  went  to  France  early  in  the  year. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  make  some  extracts 
from  letters  received  from  the  painter  by  this 
publication. 

“The  first  day  I went  over  Vimy,”  runs 
one  letter,  “it  was  cold  and  snowing  . . . 

1 am  glad  to  have  seen  it  under  hard  condi- 
tions, for  I want  to  get  the  spirit  of  it  . . . 
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I feel  that  it  is  fortunate  that  I arrived  before 
it  is  too  late  to  get  a real  impression.  The 
changes  are  taking  place  rapidly  and  even  in 
the  short  time  I have  been  here  I.  can  see  a 
great  change.  In  another  few  months  there 
will  be  very  little  trace  of  war.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  give  you  my  impression 
simply  because  I am  too  deeply  impressed. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  way  amusing  about 
seeing  this  devastated  country ; indeed  it  is  one 
tragedy  after  another. 

. . . “I  am  living  in  one  of  the  military 

huts,”  another  letter  states.  “You  would 
have  enjoyed  seeing  my  hut  being  moved  from 
the  Canadian  camp  to  the  Nine  Elms  camp ; 20 
Chinamen  picked  it  up  just  as  it  stood  and 
carried  it  over.  The  Canadians  have  moved  to 
near  St.  Pol,  too  far  back  for  me,  so  as  I had 
permission  to  move  my  hut  where  I liked,  I 
just  moved  to  this  camp.  It  is  mighty  cold 
and  uncomfortable,  but  I intend  remaining 
until  I finish  the  work  I.  came  here  to  do. 

. . . “It  has  been  intensely  interesting,” 

the  artist  says  in  another  letter,  “but  on  the 
other  hand  I have  had  hardships  such  as  no 
one  could  imagine  while  away  from  all  help 


and  living  among  the  peasants,  walking  many 
miles,  doing  without  food  because  unable  to 
eat  the  food  they  offered  me,  which  was  cook- 
ed in  some  vile  fat.” 

A Canadian  by  birth  and  education,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  studied  painting  under  some  of  the 
leading  artists  of  Europe  during  a period  of 
about  ten  years.  She  studied  in  Paris  for 
eight  years,  each  of  the  two  studios  she  occu- 
pied being  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Among  the 
famous  artists  under  whom  she  studied  were 
Merson,  Gerbais,  Le  Roy,  Blanche,  Simon,  Men- 
ard and  Gastalucci.  She  has  had  several  pic- 
tures hung  in  the  Paris  Salon.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
has  made  sketching  tours  in  Italy,  Holland, 
Spain,  France  and  Germany,  and  has  studied 
in  Venice. 

The  service  done  to  Canada  and  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  men  who  met  death  on  the  battle- 
fields, by  the  work  which  is  being  carried  out 
by  this  artists  under  great  difficulties,  is  very 
great.  When  the  series  of  pictures  is  com- 
plete, and  the  public  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  whole  collection,  they  will  then  be 
able  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this  work. 


The  artist  is  here  seen  at  work  on  the  site  of 
the  battle  for  the  Sugar  Refinery  at  Souchez. 
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Sonnets  on  Success 

By  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay. 

What  is  Success — that  good  for  which  men  live 
And,  failing  which,  they  die  of  dull  despair. 

The  sport  of  little  fates  which  unaware 
Block  a fair  way  with  word  prohibitive? 

And  what  is  failure?  Could  some  magic  sieve 
Forever  part  the  two  and  separate 
The  thing  we  long  for  from  the  thing  we  hate 
Life  would  have  one  great  secret  less  to  give — 

For  many  grasp  success  with  heart  elate 
To  find  it  break  like  bubbles  in  the  air; 

And  many  a man  with  failure  in  his  heart 
Turns  sadly  by  to  some  less  crowded  mart — 

To  find  success  a willing  vendor  there 
Selling  strange  wares  before  an  untried  gate! 

II 

Success!  For  youth  or  age  a magic  name! 

She  carries  in  herself  life’s  anodyne; 

There  is  no  fear  or  pain  of  yours  or  mine 
But  will  find  solace  when  success  we  claim — 

Sweet  sleep  comes  with  her,  conscience  void  of  blame 
And  ordered  work  and  leisure  fairly  won. 

The  joys  of  laughter  ’neath  the  common  sun 
The  right  to  face  our  brother  without  shame! 

So  can  we  know  her.  Neither  place  nor  pride 
Nor  gold  nor  power  hold  her  for  their  own. 

She  wears  no  crown  of  laurel  or  of  bay. 

But  he  who,  searching,  learns  her  hidden  way 
And,  single-souled,  will  follow  it  alone. 

She  leads  to  peaceful  spaces  fair  and  wide! 


Ill 

To  know  one’s  work,  to  do  it  without  fear. 

To  find  one’s  place,  to  fill  it  as  one  may. 

To  seek  contentment  in  a well-spent  day. 

To  live  each  joy,  to  grudge  no  soft’ning  tear. 

To  crown  each  year  with  yet  another  year 
Of  cheerful  purpose  and  to  speed  one’s  soul 
A little  nearer  to  that  beckoning  goal 
Which  is  not  far  away  yet  is  not  here — 

This  is  Success — Child  of  the  world’s  desire! 
Gold  cannot  purchase  her  nor  want  dismay. 

Kings  may  possess  her,  fame  may  lift  her  higher 
Before  the  gaze  of  men;  but  in  her  way 
The  poor  man  walks  erect  and  does  not  tire. 

Sure  of  the  morning  breaking  through  the  grey ! 
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Currie 


of  Canada 


By  Lukin  Johnston. 


THE  military  career  of  General  Sir  Arthur 
Currie,  G C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  is  remarkable, 
not  only  for  what  was  accomplished  in 
an  amazingly  short  space  of  time,  but  also  be- 
cause it  typifies  the  passing  of  many  an  old 
hide-bound  tradition  of  the  British  army.  In 
four  years  Sir  Arthur  Currie  rose  from  an  un- 
known colonel  of  a militia  regiment,  in  a re- 
mote corner  of  the  Empire,  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  over  100,000  men.  In  that  short 
time  he  became  certainly  one  of  the  first  dozen 
generals  in  the  British  army.  The  troops  un- 
der his  command  met  and  defeated  in  the  last 
hundred  days  of  the  war  one-quarter  of  the 
whole  of  the  German  army,  the  strongest  mili- 
tary power  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Such  a 
record  is  sufficient  justification  for  exploding 
certain  time-worn  old  theories  of  the  regular 
army.  Previous  to  1914  to  suggest  that  a 
volunteer,  much  less  a “colonial,”  was  fitted 
to  hold  any  post  of  great  responsibility  in  the 
field,  would  have  been  regarded  as  rank 
heresy,  as  a deliberate  attempt  to  wrest  from 
the  army  one  of  its  most  sacred  perquisites. 

At  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  one  of  the 
most  critical  of  the  war,  General  Currie  was 
the  commander  of  Canadian  troops  who 
assisted  in  exploding  once  for  all  the  theory 
that  volunteer  troops,  who  lacked,  perhaps, 
that  fine  polish  which  was  the  pride  of  the 
regular  army,  could  not  take  their  place  beside 
the  highly-trained  “regulars”  and  withstand 
the  murderous  attacks  of  such  an  enemy  as 
the  thoroughly-trained  Hun.  To  General 
Currie  fell  the  privilege  of  commanding  the 
Second  Canadian  Infantry  Brigade  in  that 
battle.  The  magnificent  stand  of  these  troops 
when  the  Germans  first  used  their  loathesome 
poison  gas,  no  less  than  the  personal  gallantry 
of  their  leader,  forms  a story  that  will  live  as 
long  as  Canadian  history  is  read. 

Few  men  have  risen  to  high  preferment  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts  without  incurring 
hostility  and  ill-founded  criticism  from  one 
source  or  another.  General  Currie’s  lot  has 
been  no  exception.  He  has  been  criticised  by 
arm-chair  politicians  and  certain  alleged  sol- 
diers for  reported  actions  and  on  grounds 
which  would  be  laughable  if  they  were  not 
put  forward  in  such  malicious  fashion.  To 
answer  such  criticism  would  be  mere  waste 


of  paper.  “Currie  of  Canada”  has  established 
a record  as  an  executive  leader  and  as  a cour- 
ageous soldier  that  is  answer  enough  to  the 
wild  mouthings  of  his  detractors  in  his  own 
country.  His  is  a name  that  is  held  in  honor 
in  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  among  the 
greatest  men  of  our  time.  Wherever  the  gal- 
lant deeds  of  the  Canadian  corps  are  spoken 
of,  and  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  future 
history  books  of  more  than  half  the  countries 
of  Europe,  there  will  be  found  the  name  of  the 
man  whose  genius  for  leadership  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  co-operation  and  esprit  de 
corps  which  made  those  deeds  possible. 

When  in  June,  1917,  General  Currie  suc- 
ceeded General  Byng  in  command  of  the  corps 
there  were  not  wanting  those  prophets  of  evil 
who  predicted  all  manner  of  dire  things  for 
the  Canadian  corps.  The  essentially  lovable 
characteristics  of  General  Byng,  or  “Bungo” 
as  he  was  popularly  known,  pervaded  the 
whole  corps,  to  such  an  extent  had  he  endear- 
ed himself  to  every  man  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  the 
corps  without  this  trusted  leader.  Currie  had 
made  a success  of  his  division — had  led  them 
successfully  through  numerous  critical  times, 
but,  they  doubted,  was  he  a “big  enough  man 
for  the  job” — not  physically  indeed — but 
mentally.  No  Canadian,  No  “colonial,”  ever 
had  been  placed  in  such  a position  of  responsi- 
bility. And  so  they  watched  him — some  of  the 
onlookers  not  unready  to  grasp  at  the  first 
sign  of  failure  on  his  part.  It  was  not  an  easy 
position. 

If  there  is  one  quality  in  a man  that  a soldier 
looks  for  and  admires  when  he  finds  it  more 
than  another,  it  is  loyalty.  Currie  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  corps.  He  did  not  bring  into  exist- 
ence any  “new  broom”  methods.  Whatever 
he  may  have  found  not  quite  to  his  liking  in 
the  corps  he  was  too  loyal  and  too  wise  to 
criticize  by  word  or  action  the  leadership  of  his 
predecessor.  Any  reforms  he  may  have  intro- 
duced— and  there  were  many — were  brought 
about  quietly,  without  ostentation  and  without 
any  desire  to  show  that  he  thought  he  could 
improve  on  the  handiwork  of  General  Byng. 
And  so  confidence  grew  in  the  corps  command- 
er. In  the  field,  at  least,  no  doubt  ever  entered 
the  minds  of  the  Canadian  troops  as  to  the 
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wisdom  of  the  measures  taken  in  any  given 
action.  They  knew  enough  to  trust  to  the 
corps  commander  and  those  he  had  gathered 
round  him  on  his  staff  that  their  interests 
would  be  safeguarded  in  every  possible  way. 
That  confidence  would  remain  until  he  “let 
them  down” — and  he  never  did.  Few  men, 
placed,  as  is  a general  officer  in  the  field, 
with  the  life  and  death  of  thousands  of  men 
under  his  hand  can  be  unaware  of  the  enor- 
mous burden  of  responsibility  which  rests  on 
them.  Certainly  General  Currie  was  not  un- 
mindful of  it.  It  is  a matter  of  historical 
record,  not  of  individual  opinion,  that  occa- 
sions occurred  when  the  Canadian  corps  was 
given  tasks  which  the  corps  commander  con- 
sidered would  be  too  costly  or  beyond  the 
reasonable  endurance  of  the  men  under  his 
command,  and  that  on  at  least  two  of  such 
occasions,  at  Passchendaele  and  later  at  Cam- 
brai,  the  proposed  course  of  action  was  chang- 
ed in  deference  to  his  opinion. 

Before  the  war,  General  Currie,  it  is  true, 
was  a well  known  citizen  in  his  home  town  of 
Victoria,  but  very  few  ever  suspected  that  in 
his  giant  frame  lay  hidden  the  spark  of  genius, 
the  genius,  not  necessarily  of  a strategist  or  a 
tactician,  but  rather  of  a great  leader  of  men. 

That  it  existed  the  war  has  amply  demon- 
strated. On  the  other  hand  none  suspected 
General  Currie  of  possessing  powers  of  oratory 


quite  beyond  the  ordinary.  Always  he  spoke 
fluently  and  well,  but  he  has  developed  a 
manner  of  public-speaking  which  is  the  more 
striking  since  it  comes  from  a man  who  is 
essentially  a man  of  action.  He  has  developed 
a remarkable  faculty  of  putting  into  succint, 
forceful  words  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
his  countrymen.  Probably  no  Canadian  of  our 
time  could  so  well  have  put  into  words  the 
feelings  and  outlook  of  his  countrymen  as  did 
Sir  Arthur  Currie  in  his  great  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  London  last  summer.  Frank- 
ly, but  without  the  least  suggestion  of  arro- 
gance or  offensiveness,  he  told  the  assembled 
company,  which  included  many  of  the  Em- 
pire’s greatest  and  most  distinguished  men, 
how  his  country  viewed  the  future  of  the 
Empire.  He  summed  up  in  a few  short,  terse 
sentences  all  that  lies  behind  the  oft-repeated 
claim  to  “full  partnership.” 

British  Columbia  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  place  in  history  which  General 
Sir  Arthur,  unaided  and  without  influence, 
has  made  for  himself.  Fortune  placed  in  his 
hand  the  opportunity  to  take  a large  share  in 
the  making  of  Canadian  history  at  a time  when 
a new  earth  was  in  the  making  through  the 
suffering  and  torture  of  a world  aflame  with 
passion.  He  seized  the  opportunity  and  in 
making  fame  for  himself  brought  credit  and 
honor  to  his  country. 


NISSEN  HUTS 

Vancouver  Camp  Chateau  de  la  Hai,  from  a painting  by  Mary  Riter  Hamilton. 
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The  Seventh  at  W ar 

By  Iddy  Umpty. 


Reprinted  from  the  last  issue  of  the  “Listening 
Post”  printed  on  European  soil,  with  corresponding 
cuts  and  cartoons  by  boys  of  the  Seventh,  or  First 
British  Columbia  Battalion.  Printed  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Lt.-Col.  W.  F.  Gilson,  D.S.O.,  Officer  Com- 
manding Seventh  Canadian  Infantry  Battalion. 


BROILING  August  days  (1914)  and  the 
wide  sweeps  of  Valcartier’s  plains  saw 
the  organization  of  Canada’s  army  com- 
menced, and  amongst  them  the  7th  Canadian 
Battalion  of  Infantry  (later  known  as  the 
First  British  Columbia). 

The  Battalion  was  made  up  at  that  time 
from  about  250  officers  and  men  of  the  6th 
Duke  of  Connaught’s  Own  Rifles  of  Vancou- 
ver, 250  of  the  Irish  Fusiliers  of  Canada  from 
Vancouver,  250  of  the  88th  Fusiliers  from 
Victoria,  150  of  the  102nd  Rock  Mountain 
Rangers  from  Kamloops  and  district,  and  150 
of  the  104th  Fusiliers  from  New  Westminster 
and  Chilliwack.  All  these  units  were  old 
Militia  Regiments,  and  most  of  the  personnel 
had  seen  some  years’  service  in  them.  An  in- 
dependent detachment  from  East  Kootenay 
and  another  from  the  West  Kootenays  were 
attached  for  a few  days,  but  were  then  absorb- 
ed by  the  12th  Battalion.  Major  W.  Hart- 
McHarg,  of  the  6th  D.C.O.R.,  was  given  the 
Command  of  the  Battalion,  with  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  and  Major  V.  W.  Odium,  of  the  11th 
Irish,  the  position  of  second-in-eommand. 

The  West  Kootenay  Detachment,  under 
Major  Rigby,  rejoined  the  Battalion  at  West 
Down  South  after  our  arrival  in  England. 

Followed  a period  during  which  our  chief 
object  in  life  appeared  to  be  parading  as  many 
men  as  possible  at  any  old  time  of  the  day  or 
night  to  the  Q.M.’s  stores  to  draw  such  vitally 
necessary  articles  as  brushes,  shaving,  or  laces, 
boots,  pairs — never,  by  any  chance,  could  we 
get  more  than  one  variety  of  article  at  one 
time.  The  end  of  September  saw  us  fairly 
well  equipped  and  aboard  transports  on  the 
high  seas;  and  the  middle  of  October,  disem- 
barking at  Devonport  and  en  route  for  Salis- 
bury Plain. 

Our  sojourn  at  West  Down  South  in  tents, 
and  from  Christmas  onwards  in  the  huts  at 
Lark  Hill,  gave  us  a taste  of  what  war  really 
was.  Before  then,  a great  many  of  us  imagin- 
ed that  it  would  be  one  long  picnic  interspersed 
occasionally  with  a few  odd  skirmishes  with 
just  enough  bullets  zipping  around  to  give  a 


tinge  of  excitement  to  the  game,  and  a little 
bayonet  exercise  at  the  end  of  the  day  on  real 
Huns  just  to  keep  us  from  feeling  too  bored. 
A constant  nightmare  of  mud  had  never  enter- 
ed our  calculations,  so  that  a few  weeks  of 
living,  walking,  sleeping  and  eating  amidst  a 
foot  or  two  of  England’s  stickiest  variety 
didn’t  tend  to  improve  tempers,  and  certainly 
made  the  firing-line  in  France  appear  a verit- 
able heaven  by  comparison. 

By  February  our  dearest  hopes  were  realized, 
and  after  dark  on  the  9th  of  the  month  we 
quietly  stole  out  of  camp  to  the  train,  and 
morning  found  us  rubbing  our  eyes  in  Avon- 
mouth.  A few  short  hours  and  we  were  aboard 
the  transport. 

The  trip  to  St.  Nazaire  was  very  pleasant, 
as  the  much-dreaded  Bay  of  Biscay  was  quiet 
as  a mill-pond,  but  high  winds  springing  up 
as  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  River  Loire  pre- 
vented the  ship  being  docked  at  St.  Nazaire, 
and  for  three  days  we  lay  within  a thousand 
yards  of  the  dock,  gazing  on  our  promised 
land. 

A two-days  journey  in  box-cars  in  the  de- 
lightful continental  fashion  and  we  were  pretty 
glad  to  stretch  our  legs  as  we  swung  off  for 
billets  around  Strazeele. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  signs  of  the 
war — at  night  the  dull  boom  of  guns  in  the 
distance,  the  sky  lit  up  by  their  flashes  and 
by  an  occasional  flare-light. 

About  a week  was  spent  around  Strazeele 
before  moving  up  to  the  line,  the  only  excite- 
ment during  that  time  being  a visit  from  Sir 
John  French,  who  came  around  to  give  the 
1st  Division  the  “once  over”  before  they  were 
allowed  to  start  on  their  career  of  Boche- 
hunting. 

The  27th  February  saw  us  established  in 
billets  at  Ploegsteert,  and  there,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  the  1st  Hants  Regiment,  we  made 
our  debut  in  the  trenches. 

Not  many  of  the  old  originals  will  forget 
that  first  trip  in  a new,  strange  world.  It  was 
what,  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  we 
should  term  “a  very  peaceful  night,”  but  to 
us  it  was  war  in  all  its  grim  reality.  No  bullet 
ever  sings  by  one  with  the  same  note  as  the 
first  that  passes  by  one’s  head;  and  no  shell 
ever  has  such  an  awe-inspiring,  terrific  whistle 
through  the  air  and  such  a blinding  flash  and 
roar  on  explosion  as  that  first  little  whiz-bang 
that  drops  a hundred  yards  away. 
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About  a week  was  spent  by  the  Battalion  at 
Ploegsteert,  during  which  time  everyone  had 
their  turn  in  the  trenches  and  on  working- 
parties — even  down  to  the  portly  Quarter- 
Master,  who  couldn’t  rest  content  until  he  had 
crawled  out  into  the  No-Man ’s-Land  to  the 
Listening  Post.  One  or  two  casualties  were 
sustained  during  this  period,  and  as  we  buried 
an  officer  and  private  together  in  the  little 
village  churchyard — the  first  of  the  Battalion 
to  pay  the  price  of  war — we  began  to  realize 
all  that  was  before  us  in  the  years  to  come. 

Early  in  March  we  moved  to  Fleurbaix, 
about  a mile  and  a half  in  front  of  which  vil- 
lage was  our  first  stretch  of  Canadian  line. 
The  whole  Division  was  in  and  comfortably 
settled  down  by  the  10th  March,  on  which  date 
the  glorious  but  ill-starred  Neuve-Chappelle 
action  commenced.  Our  share  in  the  action 
consisted  in  firing  off  unlimited  rounds  of 
ammunition  with  the  idea  of  worrying  Pritzie 
as  much  as  possible.  Of  the  real  battle  we  saw 
nothing,  though  the  roll  and  rock  of  the  pre- 
liminary bombardment  seemed  to  our  unac- 
customed ears  like  the  end  of  all  things. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  we  moved  out 
to  rest  billets  at  Estaires  preparatory  to  carry- 
ing out  offensive  operations  from  that  vicinity ; 
but  after  a few  days  these  were  apparently 
called  off,  and  we  moved  to  scattered  farm 
billets  around  Steenvoordie. 

From  here,  in  the  second  week  in  April,  we 
moved  to  Ypres  by  bus  and  marched  into  the 
trenches  in  front  of  Grafenstafel  Ridge,  east 
of  St.  Julian,  relieving  units  of  a French 
Division.  Life  began  to  get  a little  more  in- 
teresting from  then  on,  as  Fritzie  took  an 
intense  dislike  to  our  presence  from  the  start, 
and  showed  it  in  an  unmistakable  manner  by 
pounding  us  unmercifully  with  his  lighter 
guns. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  vile  “tear”  shells,  and  the 
sight  of  No.  1 Company,  who  were  in  reserve 
trenches,  going  around  with  streaming  eyes 
after  a stiff  dose  of  them  was  ludicruous  in 
the  extreme  to  all  except  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims. 

About  the  20th  we  moved  out  into  Brigade 
reserve  near  Fortein  and  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  town  of  Ypres, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  fairly  intact,  though 
the  beautiful  Cloth  Hall  was  a mass  of  burnt- 
out  ruins,  and  the  Cathedral  close  by  in  little 
better  shape. 

Ypres,  as  it  looked  then,  with  thousands  of 
British  “Tommies”  mingling  with  the  civilians 
on  its  streets  in  the  April  sunshine,  and  hun- 
dreds of  little  transient  barrows  lined  up  along 
the  curb  round  its  Grande  Place,  selling  every 
imaginable  article  of  use  or  ornament,  and 


every  second  house  an  estaminet  supplying 
weak  beer  and  worse  wine  to  the  troops,  pre- 
sented a far  different  picture  to  a week  later, 
when  the  writer  passed  through  its  deserted 
streets  at  midnight,  stumbling  through  a litter 
of  broken  tiles  and  masonry,  every  footstep 
sending  an  echo  through  the  deserted  and 
ruined  houses  that  was  more  disconcerting 
than  the  shells  that  never  ceased  for  weeks  to 
fall  on  the  doomed  city. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  April,  every- 
thing was  calm  and  peaceful,  and  the  whole 
surrounding  country  bathed  in  sunshine,  when 
the  ball  opened.  The  first  intimation  we  had 
was  the  sight  of  an  8-inch  shell  scattering  the 
houses  in  St.  Julian,  about  half  a mile  away, 
as  it  suddenly  arrived  from  out  the  blue.  This 
lone  stranger  was  promptly  followed  by  salvos 
of  four,  and  in  a few  minutes  what  had  been  a 
peaceful  country  village  looked  like  a fair 
imitation  of  Dante’s  Inferno.  Amidst  the 
clouds  of  red  brick-dust  and  black  smoke  could 
occasionally  be  discerned  the  figure  of  a High- 
lander trying  frantically  to  collect  his  equip- 
ment and  get  clear  of  the  village.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  saw  the  low,  yellowish-green 
cloud  over  to  the  west  of  St.  Julian  that  her- 
alded the  first  use  in  modern  war  of  gas.  What 
it  was  at  that  time  we  did  not  even  trouble  to 
conjecture;  but  ere  long  the  knowledge  was 
to  be  driven  into  us  beyond  the  possibility  of 
error.  Fairly  soon,  fantastic  figures  were  seen 
running  towards  us,  and,  on  rounding  up  a 
dozen  or  more,  we  discovered  that  they  were 
French  colonial  troops,  most  of  them  wounded, 
and  all  choking  and  gasping  in  the  most 
ghastly  manner.  About  6 p.m.  the  Battalion 
fell  in  by  Companies  and  moved  up  to  Grafen- 
stafel Ridge,  assembling  there  shortly  after 
dusk.  During  the  night  they  moved  over 
astride  the  road  leading  to  Poelcapelle,  and 
dug  in  as  best  they  could  along  the  hedges,  etc. 

The  23rd  passed  off  fairly  quietly  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  though  it  was  by  now  fully 
evident  that  big  German  operations  were  de- 
veloping. In  the  afternoon,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Hart-McHarg  was  very  badly  wounded  whilst 
going  round  in  front  of  the  Battalion  selecting 
locations  to  dig  in  a defensive  line.  He  was 
rushed  down  to  the  Field  Hospital  as  soon  as 
darkness  fell,  but  died  the  next  day.  The  night 
was  spent  in  digging  in  and  attempting  to 
make  our  temporary  position  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. Two  wagon-loads  of  shovels  and  wire 
brought  up  by  the  Engineers  assisted  greatly 
in  this,  but  the  task,  in  the  time  available,  was 
impossible. 

Dawn  saw  the  commencement  of  such  a 
bombardment  by  the  enemy  as  we  had  never 
in  our  wildest  dreams  imagined,  and  the  power- 
ful attacks  that  followed  soon  saw  the  Bat- 
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talion  in  groups  of  Companies,  Platoons,  and 
sometimes  even  individual  sections,  engaged  in 
fighting  for  their  lives,  without  knowledge  of 
what  was  happening  on  their  flanks.  Murdered 
by  that  terrific  fire,  and  driven  back  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers,  they  reformed  and  were 
driven  back  again,  until  nightfall  found  but  a 
handful  of  men  under  a few  officers,  out  of 
what  had  been  a Battalion,  still  hanging  on 
to  a few  square  yards  of  Grafenstafel  Ridge. 
Why  they  were  still  there  they  did  not  know 
or  enquire,  but  just  stuck  around  until  the 
next  day’s  renewed  attacks  pushed  the  sur- 
vivors along  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade  over 
the  crest  of  the  Ridge. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  wandering 
around  from  one  portion  of  the  salient  to  an- 
other, supporting  fresh  British  troops  who 
were  pouring  in  to  fill  the  gaps,  and  on  the  27th 
the  Battalion  (or  what  was  left  of  it)  moved 
back  to  Brielen.  The  huts  newly  erected  there 
looked  inviting,  and  we  were  soon  tucked 
away  and  asleep.  Our  comfort  was  short-lived, 
however,  as  dawn  brought  Fritzie’s  shells 
bursting  overhead,  and  we  were  glad  to  quit 
their  shelter  and  dig  in  yet  once  more  under 
the  hedges. 

A few  small  drafts  were  received  from  Eng- 
land, but  did  not  go  far  to  fill  the  gaps.  The 
Battalion’s  casualties  during  the  operations 
had  reached  650,  of  which  six  officers  and  176 
other  ranks  had  given  their  lives. 

The  first  week  in  May  saw  the  Battalion, 
under  the  Command  of  Major  Odium,  move 
down  to  Bailleul  and  billet  near  there.  The 
day  after  arrival  we  received  our  first  big 
draft,  consisting  of  about  12  officers  and  250 
other  ranks  from  the  30th  Battalion,  who  were 
being  broken  up  in  England  to  reinforce  var- 
ious units.  The  middle  of  May  found  us  on 
the  move  again,  and  after  a couple  of  days’ 
march  we  settled  down  in  an  old  orchard  be- 
hind Festubert. 

The  operations  around  there  were  spasmodic 
but  costly,  consisting  of  mopping-up  odd  pieces 
of  trench  system  after  a general  attack  carried 
out  by  the  British.  The  work  chiefly  devolved 
on  the  newly-organized  Brigade  bombing  sec- 
tion, composed  of  men  of  all  Battalions  in  the 
Brigade — which  section  was  wiped  out  and 
re-organized  so  often  in  those  few  days  as  to 
be  almost  unrecognizable. 

The  Brigade  operations  culminated  on  the 
24th  by  a successful  attack  at  dawn  on  K.5  by 
the  5th  Battalion,  supported  by  Nos.  4 and  1 
Companies  of  the  7th,  the  other  two  Companies 
of  the  Battalion  moving  up  later  in  the  morn- 
ing to  assist. 

From  Festubert  we  moved  over  to  Givenchy, 
taking  over  the  ill-omened  “Duck’s  Bill”  and 
“Keep”  from  the  Imperials.  The  strength  of 


units  was  then  so  low  that  the  7th  and  8th 
were  linked  to  form  a composite  Battalion  for 
holding  the  line. 

After  a short  tour  in  the  trenches,  the 
Brigade  moved  back  early  in  June  to  the 
Oblinghem  area  for  ten  days’  rest,  our  places 
being  taken  by  the  1st  Brigade,  who,  mean- 
while, pulled  off  a most  gallant  but  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  the  trenches  opposite  the 
“Duck’s  Bill.” 

About  the  middle  of  June  we  returned  for 
another  week’s  trench  tour,  chiefly  occupied 
in  clearing  up  and  getting  in  the  1st  Brigade 
dead  from  “ No-Man ’s-Land,”  and  then  moved 
back  to  Essars,  near  Bethune. 

On  the  24th  June  we  started  out  on  a three 


Jock  (to  solicitor  of  alms):  “Ma  guid  mon, 
hae  ah  tae  feed  ye  as  weel  as  feeht  for  ye?” 
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days’  march  that  brought  us  back  to  the  scene 
of  our  first  “breaking-in”  to  the  war  game  at 
Ploegsteert,  and  there,  on  the  forward  slopes 
of  Hill  63,  we  spent  a more  or  less  peaceful 
time  until  the  following  spring. 

Hard  work  and  discomfort  was  certainly  our 
portion  during  this  period.  We  spent  the 
summer  in  digging  miles  of  trenches  down  the 
slopes  of  the  hill,  only  to  see  the  winter’s  rains 
turn  raging  torrents  down  them  and  render 
them  useless,-  whilst  the  little  bubbling  brook 
we  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Petite  Douve 
Kiver  would  rise  fifteen  feet  in  a night  and 
flood  the  surrounding  country — including,  in- 
cidentally, our  front  line — so  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  reliefs  for  posts 
steal  out  at  night  on  the  top  of  the  parapet 
with  a raging  sea  of  muddied  waters  on  either 
hand. 

August  and  September  brought  us  welcome 
drafts  of  about  500  men  from  the  47th  Bat- 
talion, so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  were 
again  in  splendid  shape  and  ready  for  any- 
thing. 

The  one  event  of  outstanding  interest  during 
this  period  was  the  raid  on  the  enemy  trenches 
near  Petite  Douve  Farm,  carried  out  by  a 
selected  party  of  the  Battalion — the  first  at- 
tempt at  this  kind  of  warfare  carried  out  on 
the  Western  Front,  and  destined  in  later  years 
to  grow  into  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  trench  warfare.  The  raid  was 
planned  to  inflict  damage  to  the  enemy  and 
secure  prisoners  and  identifications,  and  the 
measure  of  its  success  can  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  the  raiding  party  killed  about  thirty 
of  the  enemy  and  secured  twelve  prisoners  at 
the  cost  of  one  casualty. 

The  end  of  March  found  us  once  again  on 
the  move  back  to  the  Ypres  salient,  and  not 
one  of  the  survivors  of  that  first  tour  there 
but  had  a tightening  of  the  heartstrings  when 
word  was  passed  around  that  we  were  again 
booked  for  that  veritable  hell. 

Our  forebodings  were  certainly  justified,  as 
at  no  time  during  our  four  years’  stay  in 
France  and  Belgium  have  we  put  in  a harder 
stretch  than  that  four  months  in  1916 — hard 
both  physically  and  on  men’s  nerves  and  moral. 
“Sorrel  Hill,”  “The  Pollock  and  Bean,”  and 
“The  Bluff”  will  certainly  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  survived. 

The  “Pollock  and  Bean”  was  our  first  real 
hammering  of  the  trip,  when  No.  4 Company 
and  the  flanks  of  2 and  3 on  the  left  and  right 
respectively  received  a concentrated  bombard- 
ment of  “Minnies”  and  whizz-bangs  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  As  the  former  contain  some 
200  lbs.  of  explosive,  the  state  of  the  trenches 
after  the  strafe  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 


The  German  attack  on  the  “Twin  Hills”  and 
“Sorrel  Hill”  on  June  2nd  gave  us  our  next 
turn.  Lieut.-Colonel  Odium  had  been  wounded 
and  evacuated  a few  days  earliers,  and  Major 
Humble,  who  was  at  that  time  Staff-Captain 
“Q.”  on  the  2nd  Brigade  staff,  took  over  tem- 
porary command  of  the  Battalion. 

On  June  3rd  the  Battalion  counter-attacked 
from  Square  Wood  with  the  avowed  object  of 
recapturing  Sorrel  Hill.  The  situation  appeared 
impossible  on  the  face  of  it,  but  something  had 
to  be  done  to  check  the  enemy’s  further  ad- 
vance. The  attack  had  been  intended  for 
dawn,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  troops  as- 
sembled in  time,  so  that  the  actual  “kick-off” 
started  at  6 :30  a.m.  Met  by  a withering 
machine-gun,  rifle  and  shell-fire,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  progress  very  far,  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  the  survivors  were  withdrawn  and 
taken  out  for  a few  days’  rest  and  re-organiza- 
tion. After  four  days  the  Battalion  again  re- 
turned to  the  line,  and  held  the  Hill  60  sector 
during  the  preliminary  bombardment  and  the 
counter-attack  on  the  night  of  the  12th-13th, 
which  threw  the  enemy  back  to  their  old  posi- 
tions on  Mount  Sorrel.  This  proved  one  of  the 
most  trying  trench  tours  ever  put  in  by  the 
Battalion.  The  only  accommodation  was  in 
trenches  knee-deep  in  mud;  constant  rain  and 
very  heavy  enemy  shell-fire  placed  a terrific 
strain  on  all  ranks.  Trench  tours  and  periods 
in  rest  at  Dickebush  filled  in  the  time  at  the 
salient  until  August  11th,  when  the  Battalion 
moved  to  Eperlecques  for  training  prior  to  the 
Somme. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Odium  had  returned  in  the 
meantime,  but  had  been  ordered  to  the  11th 
Canadian  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  4th  Division, 
to  be  G.O.C.,  and  the  command  of  the  Battalion 
devolved  on  Captain  Gardner,  who  had  just 
returned  from  England  after  being  severely 
wounded  at  Festubert. 

One  more  incident  deserves  mention  before 
closing  with  the  very  eventful  second  tour  in 
the  salient.  On  July  25th,  at  10  p.m.,  the 
enemy  blew  up  the  largest  mine  exploded  to 
that  date  on  the  western  front,  at  “The  Bluff.” 
The  trenches  were  held  at  the  time  by  No.  1 
Company,  but  timely  warning  from  the  Intelli- 
gence branch  of  the  enemy’s  probable  inten- 
tions enabled  the  withdrawal  of  the  majority 
of  the  garrison  and  preparations  for  repelling 
any  attack  and  to  counter-attack.  The  thor- 
oughness of  these  preparations  can  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  within  five  minutes  of  the 
blowing  up  of  the  mine,  men  of  No.  1 Company 
had  rushed  and  occupied  the  lip  of  the  crater 
with  a Lewis  gun  in  action,  and  the  terrific  fire 
opened  by  the  Companies  on  the  flank  and  by 
the  artillery  completely  stopped  the  enemy’s 
attack  at  his  own  parapet. 
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Some  two  weeks  were  spent  at  Eperlecques, 
and  the  journey  to  the  Somme,  and  then  about 
a month  in  Albert,  Pozieres,  the  Chalk  Pit,  and 
the  front  trenches  alternatively.  During  this 
period  the  Battalion  did  not  take  part  in  any 
of  the  major  operations,  but  did  most  strenu- 
ous work  in  holding  the  line,  making  local  at- 
tacks (chiefly  bombing  attacks  to  clean  up 
certain  locations)  and  repelling  enemy  counter- 
attacks; the  casualties  sustained  during  this 
period  being  very  heavy.  One  instance  de- 
serves special  mention.  On  the  27th  Septem- 
ber the  Battalion  moved  up  to  relieve  another 
unit  at  Mouquet  Farm.  No.  2 Company,  mov- 
ing up  in  the  darkness,  found  an  enemy 
counter-attack  in  progress;  without  hesitation, 
they  flung  themselves  into  the  action,  with 
such  determination,  that  within  a few  hours, 
they  had  driven  the  enemy  back  to  his  own 
lines  and  effected  the  normal  relief  of  the 
other  unit  and  allowed  them  to  withdraw. 

The  trouble  of  his  old  wound,  aggravated  by 
the  vile  weather  conditions  on  the  Somme, 
broke  down  Lieut.-Col.  Gardner’s  health,  and 
he  was  evacuated  to  England,  the  command  of 
the  Battalion  passing  to  Major  W.  F.  Gilson. 

After  the  strenuous  days  on  the  Somme,  the 
Battalion  moved  up  to  the  Vimy  Ridge,  taking 
over  the  normal  trench  warfare  work  again 
on  November  2nd,  and  continuing  until  about 
December  18tli,  when  a move  was  made  to 
Bruay,  where  a month’s  complete  rest  and 
Christmas  were  spent. 

January  18th  found  us  moving  back  to  the 
line  again  in  the  Bully  Grenay  sector,  around 
which  we  remained  until  the  end  of  February, 
when  we  moved  again  to  the  Vimy  Ridge  and 
began  work  in  earnest  for  the  spring  drive. 
Practice  over  tapes  laid  out  to  represent  the 
enemy’s  positions — trench  tours,  and  perfect- 
ing all  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  at- 
tack— filled  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Vile  con- 
ditions of  mud  and  water  and  a raging  snow- 
storm ushered  in  the  morning  of  April  9th. 
But  nothing  could  stop  the  irresistible  weight 
of  that  attack;  and  by  noon  the  whole  of  the 
famous  Ridge  was  in  Canadian  hands.  The 
Battalion’s  casualties  in  the  initial  attack  were 
heavy;  but  immediately  reorganizing,  they, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Brigade,  continued  with 
the  action  until  the  capture  of  Arleux-en- 
Gohelle  at  the  end  of  the  month,  after  which 
a move  was  made  into  rest  at  Maisnel-le-Ruitz. 

A month  was  spent  in  reorganizing  and 
training,  the  gaps  being  filled  by  some  500 
officers  and  men  transferred  from  the  48th 
Battalion  (3rd  Divisional  Pioneers),  which  was 
broken  up  about  that  time. 

The  next  work  undertaken  was  holding  the 
line  around  Lens  and  Loos  until  the  15th  of 
August,  when  the  famous  Hill  70  action  was 


fought.  This  action,  though  limited  in  ex- 
tent, was  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  the  whole 

war.  The  enemy  was  in  no  doubts  as  to  our 
intentions,  and  intended  to  hang  on  at  all  costs. 
The  march  in  to  assembly  positions  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  difficult  ever  carried  out 
by  any  troops.  For  four  miles  gas-masks  had 
to  be  worn  by  everyone  (including  the  picking 
up  of  battle  stores  at  the  dumps)  and  for 
most  of  the  night  the  assembled  troops  were 
exposed  to  a most  galling,  harassing  fire  of 
high-explosives  and  gas. 

The  attack  at  zero,  however,  went  through 
with  a rush,  and  by  dark  the  whole  of  the  hill, 
almost  up  to  the  lines  laid  down  as  the  final 
objectives,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
Canadian  Divisions. 

Then  followed  days  that  will  remain  forever 
vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  Every 
gun  that  Fritz  could  bring  to  bear  was  trained 
on  that  few  square  miles  of  battered  trenches 
hiding  them  from  view  in  the  storm  of  dust 
and  flying  earth  and  debris,  and  twenty-seven 
times  attempts  were  made  by  German  troops 
(who,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  moral  stand- 
ards, certainly  showed  magnificent  courage)  to 
retake  the  hill,  though  in  every  occasion  meet- 
ing defeat. 

After  the  Hill  70  action  had  died  down,  there 
followed  again  a period  of  trench  tours  and 
short  rests  in  the  Lens  sector,  until  towards  the 
end  of  October  when  the  Battalion  moved  up 
into  the  Ypres  district  for  the  third  time. 

A couple  of  weeks  were  spent  in  moving  by 
short  stages  as  far  as  Wieltje,  whilst  awaiting 
our  turn  to  take  part  in  the  battle  raging 
around  the  Grafenstafel  and  Passchendaele 
Ridges.  On  the  8th  of  November  the  Battalion 
moved  into  the  line  at  Mosselmarkt,  and  on  the 
10th,  in  conjunction  with  other  units,  attacked 
at  dawn  with  the  object  of  extending  the  gains 
already  made  to  include  the  whole  of  the  crest 
of  the  Ridge  north  of  Passchendaele,  with  its 
command  of  the  plains  as  far  as  Roulers.  Con- 
ditions of  weather  and  ground  baffle  descrip- 
tion ; the  whole  country  was  one  vast  vista  of 
shell-holes  and  mud,  with  water  everywhere ; 
and  to  add  to  the  discomfort  and  difficulties 
(if  that  were  possible)  the  dawn  broke  drear 
and  grey,  with  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents. 
Within  two  hours,  in  spite  of  the  almost  impos- 
sible going,  the  Battalion  had  reached  their 
objectives. 

And  then  followed  a repetition  of  Hill  70. 
For  nine  hours,  the  enemy  swept  the  crest  of 
the  Ridge  with  storms  of  shells  of  every  calibre. 
Only  to  the  sodden  state  of  the  ground,  which 
neutralized  to  a great  extent  the  effect  of  the 
heavier  shells,  can  be  ascribed  the  fact  that 
anyone  came  alive  out  of  that  inferno.  As  it 

was,  the  casualties  for  the  action  were  excep- 
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tionally  heavy.  One  Company,  marching  under 
command  of  a Lance-Corporal,  could  produce 
only  seven  men ! 

The  Battalion  were  relieved  by  units  of  the 
3rd  Canadian  Division  on  the  night  of  the 
11th,  and  moved  back  to  Branhoek,  and  from 
there,  in  buses,  to  Bethune.  After  a few  days 
rest  in  the  town,  we  moved  down  to  the  Lens 
area  and  once  more  took  up  trench  warfare 
in  our  old  sector. 

Christmas  found  us  once  again  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  Bruay  for  a month,  and  then, 
back  to  the  line — this  time  on  the  Hill  70  sector 
(our  first  visit  there  since  the  strenuous  days 
of  August). 

The  first  six  months  of  1918  were  spent  in 
short  tours  in  the  trenches  around  Loos,  Yimy 
Ridge,  and  in  front  of  Arras,  and  fairly  long 
periods  in  reserve  and  rest,  during  which  time 
the  Great  German  Offensive  had  commenced, 
swept  to  its  high  water  mark  and  subsided 
again  to  the  stale-mate  of  position  warfare. 
Only  once  during  that  period  did  it  look  as  if 
we  were  to  get  our  share  in  breaking  up  the 


repeated  thrusts.  A few  days  after  the  big 
attack  started  on  March  21st,  the  Battalion 
was  rushed  down  in  buses  to  the  Third  Army 
front  only  to  be  re-embussed  and  returned  to 
the  old  stamping  ground  around  Arras. 

By  the  end  of  July  we  got  our  first  intima- 
tion that  the  Canadian  Corps  were  to  be  given 
a chance  in  the  big  operations  planned  to  drive 
the  enemy  back  from  the  ground  he  had  cap- 
tured in  the  spring  rush,  and  the  beginning  of 
August  found  us  entrained  and  en  route  for 
Amiens  by  a circuitous  route. 

The  preparations  for  the  big  attack  were 
very  complete  and  the  extraordinary  secrecy 
maintained  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  get  any  warning  of  the  impending 
blow.  On  August  6th  we  moved  up  by  bus 
to  Amiens  and  marched  through  the  town  in 
the  night,  dawn  finding  us  carefully  tucked 
away  out  of  sight  some  miles  east  of  the  town, 
down  the  main  Roye  Road. 

4.20  a.m.  of  the  8th  August  saw  the  opening 
of  the  grand  ball,  and  two  hours  later  the  Bat- 
talion started  out  on  their  own  share  of  the 
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operations  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
morning,  developed  (in  comparison  with  pre- 
vious operations)  into  more  of  a route  march 
than  a fight.  Some  hard  work  cropped  up 
later  in  the  morning  in  cleaning  up  odd  ma- 
chine gun  detachments,  but  was  tackled  with 
real  enthusiasm;  by  1 p.m.  the  Battalion  (shar- 
ing honours  equally  with  the  10th)  was  march- 
ing proudly  through  the  streets  of  Caix — some 
eight  and  a half  miles  inside  the  Germans’ 
own  lines — whilst  out  of  the  other  end  of  the 
village  poured  a mixed  mob  of  German  trans- 
port and  fleeing  troops. 

This  action  ranks  as  the  finest  in  the  Bat- 
talion’s history,  as  the  whole  day’s  operations 
only  entailed  a casualty  list  of  three  killed 
and  seventeen  wounded. 

The  succeeding  days  were  spent  in  driving 
the  enemy  still  further  back,  the  Battalion 
handing  over  its  frontage,  Damery,  to  French 
troops  about  the  17th.  The  next  ten  days 
were  spent  in  marching  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Amiens  and  entraining  and  detraining  and 
marching  into  Arras  ready  for  further  opera- 
tions. 

During  the  night  of  September  1st  the  Bat- 
talion (who  had  been  moving  up  the  reserve 
and  support  from  Arras  as  the  operations  pro- 
ceeded) assembled  on  very  hurried  orders  for 
the  assault  on  the  Queant-Drocourt  line.  This 
attack  commenced  at  dawn  on  the  2nd  Septem- 
ber, and  was  carried  through  with  magnificent 
dash.  A few  hours  secured  all  the  objectives 
allotted  us,  and  in  the  capture  of  them  the  Bat- 
talion ’s  toll  of  prisoners  alone  reached  over 
600.  Serious  fighting  was  experienced  by  the 
10th  some  two  miles  beyond  the  famous  trench 
line,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  the 
enemy  were  driven  beyond  the  Canal  du  Nord, 
the  last  action  of  the  Battalion  in  this  phase 
of  the  operation  being  to  establish  and  con- 
solidate the  line  along  the  Canal.  A couple  of 
weeks  in  Simencourt  behind  Arras  followed 
and  then  the  Battalion  moved  forward  again 
for  the  Cambrai  operations. 

Dawn  of  the  27th  September  found  us  as- 
sembled again  for  attack,  and  at  7.20  a.m.  the 
Battalion  moved  forward,  crossing  the  Canal 
du  Nord  in  the  wake  of  the  3rd  Brigade  and 
taking  over  the  action  from  them  near  Mar- 
quion.  Stubborn  resistance  was  encountered 
near  the  Arras-Cambrai  Road,  and  it  was  only 
after  some  hours  of  the  most  bitter  and  deter- 
mined fighting  at  close  quarters,  that  the  en- 
emy’s forces  were  driven  back  and  our  objec- 
tives gained.  The  night  was  spent  around 
Haynecourt  and  the  next  two  or  three  days 
in  the  village,  whilst  the  attacks  were  continu- 
ed by  other  troops.  A two-day  trip  holding 
the  line  in  front  of  Abancourt  early  in  October, 
and  we  were  moved  back  to  Marquion. 


From  there  we  departed  on  the  6th  to  take 
over  a line  from  the  Imperials  in  front  of  L’- 
Ecluse.  The  whole  line  fronted  on  the  Sensee 
River,  which,  being  flooded  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Bosche,  gave  us  a peaceful  kind  of 
lake  between  us  of  some  thousands  yards  or 
so  in  width. 


“What’s  he  say,  Mac?” 

“He  wants  you  to  carry  his  bundle  to  Ardenne — 
and  he’ll  pack  your  rifle.” 
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On  the  11th  October,  indications  seemed  to 
point  to  the  enemy’s  withdrawal,  so,  by  the  aid 
of  a narrow  foot  bridge  placed  over  the  normal 
channel  of  the  river,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
force  a crossing  over  the  raised  road  to  Tore- 
quenne  that  presented  the  only  alternative  to 
boats  as  a means  of  crossing.  The  attempt 
succeeded  so  well  that  by  late  afternoon  the 
Battalion  were  all  across  and  had  captured 
some  square  miles  of  enemy  territory  and  some 
fifty-six  prisoners,  at  the  cost  of  three  men 
slightly  wounded.  The  advance  was  continued 
next  day  to  the  Sensee  Canal,  but  was  held  up 
there  by  blown  bridges  and  the  enemy’s  deter- 
mined resistance.  A way  of  overcoming  this 
by  using  cork  floats  for  bridges  was  tried  out 
and  by  night  of  the  14th  the  Brigade  were  over 
the  canal  and  merrily  taking  up  the  chase. 
Two  days  later  the  Battalion  settled  down  in 
the  outskirts  of  Auberchicourt  (other  units 
passing  through  to  continue  the  pursuit)  and 
it  was  in  the  peasants’  homes  of  the  town — 
by  then  some  thirty  miles  behind  the  fighting 
lines — that  the  11th  of  November  and  cessation 
of  hostilities  found  us. 

A few  days  of  preparation  and  we  were  off 
for  our  long  hike  to  the  Rhine.  With  that 
march  I do  not  propose  to  deal,  as  its  progress 
in  shown  on  the  map  accompanying  this  nar- 
rative. 

Christmas  found  the  Battalion  in  the  hap- 
piest of  moods,  comfortably  installed  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Cologne  at  a little  village  called 
Overath.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  in 
a country  that  was  squealing  to  high  heaven 
of  starvation,  a fair  sample  of  the  good  things 
of  the  earth  were  produced  by  the  villagers 
when  they  found  that  the  invaders  had  cash 
to  spend  and  a merry  time  was  spent  by  every- 
one— and  if  at  times  we  became  a little  hilari- 
ous, who  could  blame  us.  The  first  Christmas 
in  five  years  when  the  vicious  bark  of  the  guns 
was  absent  from  our  celebrations. 

The  New  Year  found  us  once  more  journey- 
ing— but  the  first  step  homewards  this  time — 
and  we  settled  down  in  the  old  world  village 
of  Vaux-Borset  to  wait  impatiently  for  de- 


mobolization.  The  town  of  Liege,  with  its 
circle  of  badly-battered  forts,  was  within  rea- 
sonable distance,  and  a generous  provision  of 
lorries  by  Corps  Headquarters  settled  the 
transportation  problem  and  allowed  everyone 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  a good  time. 

The  first  week  in  March  gave  us  the  orders 
so  anxiously  waited  for,  and  after  turning  in 
all  our  horses  and  transports  we  embarked  on 
one  of  the  palatial  French  trains  (composed 
of  the  usual  box  cars  with  their  eternal  legend 
of  8 chevaux,  40  Hommes),  and  meandered 
along  to  Le-Havre.  A few  days  in  the  con- 
centration camp  and  we  were  shipped  across 
the  Channel  and  speedily  transferred  to  Witley 
Camp. 

Leave  was  immediately  the  order,  and  in  a 
few  days  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  7th 
were  quartered  in  the  camp,  so  few  were  to  be 
seen. 

Following  the  return  from  leave  came  one 
rush  and  bustle — medical  inspection,  dental 
inspection  and  the  filling  up  of  a multitude  of 
forms,  that  appeared  equally  useless,  kept  the 
orderly  room  staff  in  a constant  fever,  but 
everything  comes  to  an  end,  and  when  in  mid- 
April  we  found  ourselves  passing  the  griz- 
zled old  Divisional  Commander  and  up  the 
gangways  of  the  “Carmania”  at  Liverpool, 
we  breathed  a sigh  of  relief  that  at  last  for  us 
the  war  was  really  over  and  we  were  going 
home.  The  trip  across  was  pleasant,  but  no 
one  expressed  any  sorrow  when  we  sailed  into 
Halifax  harbour,  where  the  good  ladies  of  the 
city  saw  to  our  material  wants  whilst  waiting 
for  the  train.  There  for  the  first  time  in  years 
we  were  able  to  forget  trying  to  calculate  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  francs  and  marks, 
and  were  able  to  lay  our  fingers  on  real  dollars 
and  cents 

A few  hours  sufficed  to  stow  everyone  away 
on  a real  train  and  we  were  off.  Not  many 
who  made  that  journey  will  forget  the  wel- 
come extended  all  across  Canada — even  the 
little  wayside  stations  would  produce  a crowd 
to  give  us  a cheer  as  we  passed  through. 


ROUTE  OF  THE  7TH  BATTALION  FROM  AUBERCHICOURT  TO  COLOGNE,  FOLLOWING  THE  ARMISTICE. 
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At  North  Bend  we  were  held  up  for  the 
night,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  enter  Vancouver  in 
daylight,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  halt 
to  consecrate  the  King’s  colors. 

A simple  ceremony  on  a little  square  by  the 
railway,  with  our  British  Columbia  mountains 
for  a background,  but  all  the  more  impressive 
because  of  its  simplicity. 

The  consecration  ceremony  was  conducted 
by  Father  Madden  and  not  a man  present  but 
was  glad  that  the  gallant  padre,  who  had  been 
with  us  for  years  in  every  tight  corner,  should 
be  with  us  on  our  return  to  British  Columbia 
to  carry  out  that  service. 


The  early  morning  and  we  were  started 
again,  and  a few  hours  brought  us  to  Van- 
couver. It  was  hard  to  realize  that  this  was 
the  end  of  our  journeyings,  and  the  march 
through  the  dense  cheering  crowds  seemed 
like  a dream.  But  the  pieces  of  paper  handed 
out  a few  hours  later  at  Hastings  Park  dis- 
pelled that  dream,  and  we  realized  with  the 
keenest  regret  that  the  7th  Battalion  had 
ceased,  and  the  associations  and  comradeships 
of  years,  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  was  over, 
and  that  each  in  the  future  must  go  his 
separate  road,  wherever  fortune  or  destiny 
should  guide  him. 


THE  OOZE  OF  PATRIOTISM 


Bombing  Serg;ant  (after  detailing  the  duties  df  a bayonet-man  in  a raid):  “Now,  if  there’s  any  questions  you  fellows 

would  like  to  ask — ' - 

Private  Coldfeet  . “ Er — what's  the  quickest  way  to  transfer  into  a Labour  Battalion?" 
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A Short  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  7th  or 
1st  British  Columbia 
Battalions  Paper 
published  m the 
trenches  and  printed 
under  war  conditions 
m France. 


Hill  63,  in  1915,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  the  old-timers  of  the  7th  Battalion.  On 
the  forward  slopes,  mnd,  water  and  make-be- 
lieve trenches,  and  on  the  reverse  slopes  a few 
tents  where  we  were  allowed  to  spend  a few 
moments  in.  Prom  the  crest  of  the  hill  could 
be  obtained  a fine  view  of  sheill-battered  Mes- 
sines  and  back  in  our  tents,  after  a particular- 
ly trying  time  in  the  mud,  one  could  by  closing 
ones  eyes  get  a fine  view  of  dear  old  British 
Columbia.  Left  to  our  own  devices  we  would 
oft  have  leaned  back  with  closed  eyes  dream- 
ing of  the  old  home  days,  but  the  powers-that- 
be  saw  fit  to  place  over  us  the  most  restless, 
energetic  bunch  of  steel  springs  ever  fashioned 
into  a commanding  officer  in  the  awe-inspiring 
presence  of  Lieut.-Col.  Odium.  When  it  wasn’t 
raids,  it  was  working  parties,  and  when  it 
wasn’t  working  parties  it  was  kit  inspections, 
with  their  usual  heart-burnings  when  it  came 
to  making  good  deficiencies ; and  then  came 
the  bolt  from  the  blue — we  would  have  a regi- 
mental paper  and  everyone  would  contribute. 
Imagine  the  consternation  in  companies  on 
receiving  a curt  note  from  the  Orderly  Room 
that  your  articles  for  the  next  issue  would  be 
in  by  Thursday  noon  without  fail,  and  perhaps 
you  couldn’t  manage  to  concoct  a letter  home 
without  at  least  three  scotchs’  and  sodas’  to 
give  you  inspiration.  Who  first  thought  of 
the  idea  is  not  quite  certain,  as  like  that  other 
famous  invention,  the  “Tanks,”  there  are 


numerous  claimants  for  the  honour,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  was  the  “100  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch  steam  pressure”  of  Col.  Odium  that  got 
behind  it  and  gave  it  a splendid  start. 

The  name  was  secured  by  the  simple  scheme 
of  inviting  everyone  to  send  in  suggestions, 


Major  D.  Philpot,  D.S.O. 
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and  out  of  the  hundreds  received,  ranging 
from  “Tommy’s  Lament”  to  “Pilgrims  Pro- 
gress,” the  name  of  “The  Listening  Post” 
was  selected  as  being  the  most  suitable.  The 
first  issue  was  printed  in  Bethune  (at  that 
time  only  being  shelled  intermittently)  by  a 
French  printer,  and  the  correction,  or  attempt- 
ed correction,  of  the  copy  almost  drove  the 
Paymaster  (Capt.  W.  F.  Orr)  insane.  How- 
ever, he  managed  to  get  the  issue  through 
with  not  too  many  mistakes  on  the  printer’s 
part,  and  it  was  eagerly  snapped  up  in  the 
Battalion. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  that  first 
issue  were  printed,  and  so  low  were  the  costs 
at  that  time  that  it  was  possible  to  sell  it  at 
ten  centimes  (two  cents)  a copy.  Capt.  Orr 
continued  to  work  energetically  on  the  paper 
and  succeeding  issues  followed  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  each  getting  better  than  its  pre- 
decessor. After  a few  issues  it  was  found 
possible  to  double  the  size,  making  eight  pages 
instead  of  the  original  four. 

For  a short  time,  whilst  we  were  doing  a 
spelil  in  the  Ypres  salient  in  1916,  the  paper 
was  printed  at  Poperinghe,  and  whilst  at  the 
Somme  was  discontinued  to  be  again  carried 
on  after  moving  to  the  Yimy  front,  and  near 
enough  to  Bethune  to  get  our  old  printer  on 
the  job.  The  high  water  mark  in  circulation 
was  reached  whilst  in  Ypres  salient,  17,000 
copies  of  one  issue  being  printed. 

At  the  time  of  the  Vimy  operations  Capt. 
W.  F.  Orr,  who  had  up  to  that  time  steered 
twenty-three  issues  through  the  press,  was  de- 
tached from  the  Battalion  for  other  duties  and 
Major  D.  Philpot  took  up  the  task. 

Things  along  the  whole  front  were  getting 
warmer  and  Bethune  was  getting  its  share 
of  the  German  hate,  so  that  workmen  were 
hard  to  keep,  the  result  was  the  raising  of  the 
printing  costs  by  125  per  cent,  in  one  jump. 
However,  the  L.P.  by  this  time  had  plenty  of 
staunch  friends  and  the  necessary  doubling  in 
price  did  not  deter  them  from  supporting  it. 

After  the  issue  of  a couple  of  numbers  at 
this  price  we  got  information  that  owing  to 
the  constant  bombardments  the  printer  had 
quit  business  and  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

No  printer  in  France  by  that  time  would 
touch  it  as  paper  was  almost  impossible  to  get, 
so  it  became  necessary  to  get  the  paper  printed 
in  England  and  issue  just  whenever  we  could. 
This  policy  was  followed  in  succeeding  issues 
finally  culminating  with  a special  number 
(No.  33),  issued  in  England  just  before  we 
sailed  for  home.  Two  men  who  deserve  every 
credit  for  any  success  obtained  by  the  L.P. 
are  Corpl.  Farmer,  whose  sketches  have 
brightened  many  a page,  and  Sergt.  Campbell, 
who  since  very  early  in  its  history  has 


handled  the  business  end  of  it  and  helped  very 
considerably  to  fill  its  pages  with  seasonable 
articles. 

Some  day  in  the  future  when  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  7th  Battalion,  either  as  a regular 
unit  of  the  Canadian  army  or  a militia  unit 
in  Vancouver  is  an  established  fact,  it  is  hoped 
to  continue  the  publication,  but  for  the  present 
that  has  been  found  impossible. 

Col.  Odium’s  original  order  creating  the 
“Listening  Post”  stated  that  its  aim  would  be 
to  be  “bright,  cheery  and  amusing.”  If  it  has 
succeeded  in  being  that  to  any  small  degree 
through  all  the  hell  of  the  past  five  years, 
then  its  existence  has  not  been  in  vain. 

IDDY-UMPTY. 


SAME  OLD  STORY 


“Anything  in  the  Limey's  canteen.  Shorty? 

*’ Nothin'  but  two  packets  o'  Woodbines  an' a hard-luck  story 
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TRIALS  OF  AN  ARMY  MULE 


German/ 

I had  just  time  to  put  my  rifle  on  the  guy  at  the  gun  when BANG!  ’ 

(Apply  to  No.  1 } General  Hospital  for  the  finish.) 


The  sugar  refinery  at  Ecurie,  showing  ruins 
and  soldiers’  graves. 

— From  a painting  by  Mary  Riter  Hamilton 
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Note: — Many  Returned  Men 
look  to  the  mining  industry  of 
British  Columbia  to  find  them 
employment.  They  will  not  look 
in  vain,  for  the  great  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Province  has,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  “hardly 
been  scratched.”  Col.  Donald 
McGregor,  an  old  Yukon  and 
Cariboo  prospector  and  miner, 
writes  on  this  subject  with 
authority.  He  believes  that 
thousands  who  saw  war  service 
abroad  will  find  work — and  in 
some  cases  wealth  — in  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia. 
— Editor. 


<Hie  Prospector  in  B.  C. 

By  Col.  Donald  McGregor 


British  Columbia,  a most  desirable 

country,  under  existing  conditions,  to 
live  in,  has  been  one  of  the  great  gold-fields  of 
modern  times.  With  its  “placers,”  a large  por- 
tion being  “shallow  diggins,”  extending  from 
the  United  States  boundary  to  Atlin  inclusive, 
British  Columbia  has  been  a boon  to  more 
people  with  little  or  no  means  than  the  famous 


Yukon.  And  with  transportation  facilities  to 
reduce  freight  rates  and  public  assistance  to 
the  prospector,  who  as  a rule,  has  no  means 
but  day  labor  to  earn  him  a “grubstake,”  old 
Cariboo  may  yet  become  an  important  mining 
centre. 

In  the  event  of  a stampede  from  the  camp  to 
the  scene  of  a new  excitement,  some,  as  mostly 
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is  the  case,  may  leave  behind  promising  loca- 
tions and  never  return  to  again  occupy  them. 

We  may  take  for  example  Lightning  Creek, 
Cariboo.  After  being  abandoned  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  the  camp  came  to  life  again  and 
yielded  good  returns. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  I was  one  of  a party 
of  five  that  started  from  Barkerville  on  a pros- 
pecting trip  towards  the  Rockies.  After  travel- 
ling about  a hundred  miles  we  camped  and 
explored  around  at  that  point  for  a day,  we 
found  a gravel  bench  on  the  bank  of  a creek 
with  “indications.”  Sinking  a shaft  there  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet  we  found  a prospect  in  the 
gravel  of  ten  cents  to  the  pan.  The  following 
morning,  finding  our  larder  reduced  to  five 
pounds  of  flour  and  a few  beans  we  immediate- 
ly “packed  up”  and  started  for  home.  On  our 
return  trip,  however,  we  were  fortunate  in  find- 
ing a good  berry  patch  and  a wild  goose — shot 
by  one  of  our  party — on  which  we  feasted  on 
our  way.  I believe  that  I am  now  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  party. 

Five  years  ago,  coming  by  the  Yellowhead 
pass  to  Quesnell,  I hired  two  men  and  proceed- 
ed with  them  to  “follow-up”  the  said  prospect, 
but,  as  in  the  former  instance,  we  were,  owing 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  lateness 
of  the  season,  obliged  to  quit  the  search  for  the 
time  being.  The  only  satisfaction  I had  re- 
sulting from  my  later  effort  was  finding  that 
the  said  gravel  bench  remains  untouched  as  I 
left  it  fifty  years  ago. 

Such  is  a prospector’s  life — this  is  not  an 
isolated  instance 

In  a district  where  the  formation  is  regular 
and  gold  known  to  exist,  an  old,  intelligent 
prospector  is  in  his  element  In  the  matter  of 
locating  the  pay  lead  and  deposits  in  the 
streams  and  hill  sides,  scientists,  fresh  from 
the  halls  of  learning,  must  yield  to  the  pros- 
pector first  place — to  use  a frontier  phrase — he 
could  give  them  “cards  and  spades.”  He,  like 
Gypsy  Smith,  might  not  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a public  school  education,  nevertheless, 
his  tutor  was  supremely  wise — Prof.  Experi- 
ence. 

It  would  appear  that  providence  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter  so  regulated  the  rich  min- 
eral deposits  that  man  in  search  of  hidden  treas- 
ure might  incidentally  discover  other  resour- 
ces of  the  country. 

In  pursuit  of  his  calling,  the  prospector  ex- 
plores the  waste  places  o’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er 
crag  and  torrent,  penetrating  oftentimes  re- 
gions hitherto  unknown  to  man.  Civilization 
follows  in  his  wake — he  paves  the  way.  Other 
industries  for  which  the  country  may  be  adapt- 
ed then  come  to  life,  and  thus  the  solitary 
places  are  made  to  rejoice. 

A large  area  in  California  remained  a terra 
incognita  until  its  agricultural  and  other  re- 


sources were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  through  the  efforts  of  the  prospectors. 

British  Columbia  with  its  fertile  valleys,  its 
fish-teeming  rivers,  with  its  ten  thousand  grassy 
hills  and  its  forests  of  cedar  and  stately  fir 
trees  remained  mostly  in  possession  of  its  na- 
tive Indians  and  the  fur  traders  until  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  placers  on  the  Fraser  river  in 
1858.  The  general  stampede,  following  this 
excitement  continued  in  its  course  through  the 
colony  up  to  old  Cariboo,  which  soon  became 
widely  famous  for  its  mineral  wealth  and  in 
later  years  characterized,  and  rightly  so,  by 
one  of  our  Premiers  as  the  father  of  this  Prov- 
ince, which  now  gives  promise  of  unrivalled 
richness  in  natural  resources. 

We  find  that  it  has  been  the  effort  of  enlight- 
ened nations  beginning  as  far  back  as  Grecian 
and  Roman  times,  recognizing,  as  they  did,  the 
importance  of  the  prospectors  as  a factor  in  the 
expansion  of  civilization,  to  prevent  monopoly 
of  gold  and  silver  mines,  the  motive  being  to 
promote  as  much  as  possible  the  efforts  of  the 
individual  prospector  and  thereby  bring  about 
the  greatest  possible  development  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Therefore  the  regulation  is  almost  universal 
that  no  claim  shall  be  granted  to  anyone  ex- 
cept to  miners  actually  on  the  ground,  who  are 
thus  protected  as  to  titles  in  any  discoveries 
of  lodes  or  “placers”  they  may  have  made.  The 
same  policy  has  been  followed  in  British  col- 
onies outside  of  Canada,  such  as  those  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Cape  Colony.  The  only  exception 
has  been  the  acquisition  by  the  chartered  com- 
pany of  all  lands,  including  minerals  in  Rhode- 
sia, but  the  conditions  obtaining  there  at  that 
time  were  exceptional. 

About  two  centuries  ago,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment framed  a code  of  mining  laws  to  regu- 
late mining  in  the  Spanish-American  colonies, 
and  although  in  some  minor  clauses  not  fully 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  to-day,  still  it  is 
considered  the  best  code  of  mining  regula- 
tions given  to  the  world  except  perhaps  the 
mining  laws  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  essence  of  the  Spanish  code  was  that 
the  crown  held  the  fee  of  the  mines,  the  miner 
only  working  as  a tenant  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  a certain  amount  of  work  on  his  claim,  any 
other  person  could  “redenounce”  or — as  we 
put  it — relocate  it  and  acquire  a good  title  to 
it  so  long  as  he  performed  the  required  amount 
of  work.  Mining  locations  were  “square”  the 
corners  being  marked  by  permanent  monu- 
ments. Accordingly  locking  up  of  mining  pro- 
perties and  disputes  in  regard  to  boundaries 
were  prevented. 

California 

When  the  discovery  of  gold  brought  mining 
to  the  front  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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the  government  followed  the  Spanish  example 
in  limiting  the  extent  of  mining  claims  to  small 
portions,  thus  leaving  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
country  open  to  location  by  the  individual  pros- 
pectors, with  but  little  means;  to  this  rule  is 
chiefly  due  the  marvelous  expansion  of  mining 
for  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States. 

In  late  years,  the  South  African  Kepublie  (the 
Transvaal),  framed  a code  of  mining  laws 
which  on  the  whole  seem  to  give  good  satis- 
faction ; the  miner  is  restricted  to  small, 
“square”  locations  of  150  x 400  feet,  with  the 
right  to  mine  underneath  the  prescribed  sur- 
face boundaries  of  his  claim ; he  must  pay  a cer- 
tain license  per  month,  which  is  larger  for  pro- 
ducing than  for  non-producing  mines:  in  de- 
fault of  payment  of  this  license,  the  claims  can 
be  re-located  by  other  parties.  Title  for  a num- 
ber of  claims  can  be  finally  rested  in  one  name, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Spanish  Americans,  this  being  essential  to  the 
working  of  quartz  lodes  or  “blanket”  reefs  as 
in  the  Transvaal. 

No  royalty  on  the  gold  or  silver  extracted  is 
demanded  by  either  of  these  governments,  un- 
less the  mint  charges  in  Mexico  may  be  con- 
sidered a royalty. 

British  Columbia. 

The  mining  regulations  enforced  in  British 
Columbia  have  met  with  the  a^uroval  of  repre 
sentatives  from  the  other  camps  referred  to  as 
well  as  the  Canadians  themselves  and  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  had  they  been  adopted 
with  some  slight  alterations  to  suit  existing 
conditions  for  the  Yukon  at  the  beginning  the 
camp  would  be  in  a more  prosperous  condition 
to-day. 

It  would  appear  that  the  government  follow- 
ed in  some  important  measure  the  example  of 
the  preceding  camps. 

The  claims  were  ‘ ‘ square  ’ ’ 100  x 100  feet,  ex- 
cept hillsides,  which  were  100  feet  wide  run- 
ning from  the  base  of  the  creek  to  the  summit 
or  1000  feet,  provided  the  summit  was  that  dis- 
tance from  the  base. 

A claim  was  considered  abandoned  and  open 
for  re-location  by  other  parties  if  it  remained 
unworked  for  over  seventy-two  hours  during 
the  working  season,  which  was  the  summer 
months,  unless  a reasonable  excuse  was  given 
the  gold  commissioner,  whereby  he  might  con- 
sider himself  justified  in  allowing  the  grant  to 
hold  good.  Each  claim  was  marked  by  four 
corner  posts  which  were  the  permanent  boun- 
daries and  could  not  be  altered  by  any  subse- 
ouent  survey  unless  it  were  found  that  a pre- 
vinrn«5  location  had  been  encroached  upon.  A 
miner  had  the  privilege  of  abandoning  his  loca- 
tion at  any  time  when  he  became  dissatisfied 


with  it  and  taking  another — he  never  lost  his 
mining  rights.  He  paid  an  annual  fee  of  $5.00 
for  mining  certificate  and  a fee  of  $2.50  for 
each  record  he  might  make;  no  royalty  on  the 
gold,  and  no  fee  for  timber  or  wood  was  charg- 
ed and  the  miner  had  an  undisputed  claim  to 
the  ground  on  which  his  cabin  stood,  provided 
his  was  the  prior  location. 

The  typical  prospector  is  a picturesque 
character  with  ambition  to  be  of  good  ser- 
vice to  the  world.  He  delights  under  all 
circumstances  to  explore  for  new  fields. 
Like  the  mountain  traveller  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  looks  upon  the  vale  he 
left  and  calls  it  fair,  but  still  goes  on. 

The  prospector  returning  to  camp  from  one 
of  his  periodical  holiday  jaunts  reports  to  his 
comrades  or  partners,  that  he  had  explored  a 
certain  range  of  foot  hills  but  saw  nothing 
there  of  interest  to  him,  but  in  his  survey  of 
another  range  of  hills  he  found  “indications.” 
The  latter  range  he  describes  as  most  beauti- 
ful. For  the  casual  observer,  however,  the  foot 
hill  range  had  as  much  charm  of  beauty  as  the 
other,  but  for  the  prospector  the  “indications” 
lent  enchantment  to  the  scene.  The  same,  we 
find,  is  true  to  human  nature  in  other  walks  of 
life.  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  who  bringeth  good  tidings. 

Our  hero,  the  prospector,  takes  another  holi- 
day. Equipped  with  pick,  shovel  and  pan  he 
proceeds  to  follow  up  the  “indications.”  He 
finds  a glittering  speck,  examines  it  carefully 
and  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  gold — a fitting  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  adage : ‘ ‘ All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.  ’ ’ He 
takes  another  pan  of  gravel,  finds  in  it  a shin- 
ing substance,  and  on  picking  it  out  immediate- 
ly concludes  that  it  is  gold  and  could  readily 
give  an  approximate  estimate  of  its  value.  Prac- 
tice makes  a man  a ready  reckoner.  He  re- 
turns to  camp  and  reports:  “I  found  a pros- 
pect.” 

There  seems  to  be  a deplorable  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  a large  portion  of  our 
present  day  population  in  regard  to  the  earlier 
history  of  the  country.  Emigrants  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  are  flocking  to  our 
shores.  They  come  here,  of  course,  in  order 
to  better  their  circumstances.  They  find  beau- 
tiful cities,  paved  thoroughfares,  educational 
institutions,  churches,  roads,  bridges  and  blaz- 
ed trails.  But,  as  regards  the  agencies  through 
which  these  favourable  conditions  have  been 
brought  about  they,  many  of  them,  know  noth- 
ing and  seem  to  care  less. 

I sometimes  think  it  a good  idea  to  have  a 
few  chapters  of  the  early  history  of  British 
Columbia  dramatized  for  the  local  stage. 

“The  play’s  the  thing.” 
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cThe  Lover  Is  the  Seer 

By  Elizabeth  C.  Hazelton 

(Author  of  “Love  in  a Victory  Bond,”  “The 
Mantle  of  Anita,”  “Raising  the  Flag 
in  Yellowhead  Pass.”  etc.) 


I DON’T  care  what  happens,  I’m  tired  of  it 
all  even  to  life  itself.”  Those  were  the  pen- 
cilled words  that  appeared  to  Melissa  Dean 
from  the  back  of  a worn  envelope  blown  to- 
ward her  by  the  gentle  afternoon  breeze.  Think- 
ing that  the  envelope  contained  a letter  and 
belonged  to  an  occupant  of  one  of  the  benches 
screened  from  the  August  sun  by  the  public 
building  she  was  passing,  she  stopped  to  pick 
it  off  the  sidewalk,  even  before  she  glanced 
to  one  side  in  search  of  its  owner.  All  the  seats 
except  one  were  deserted,  and  that  one  was 
hidden  by  the  people  clustered  around  it.  A 
couple  of  strides  took  her  to  the  young  man 
from  whose  hand  the  envelope  had  fluttered 
as  he  fell  all  of  a heap  beside  the  bench  upon 
which  he  had  been  sitting. 

To  clear  away  the  crowd  from  Charles 
Stanley  Norton,  treat  him  for  shock,  and  put 
him  in  a comfortable  position,  was  but  a few 
minutes’  work  for  the  young  woman  who  had 
supported  herself  and  given  comforts  to  her 
widowed  mother  while  nursing  many  a man 
and  woman  back  from  the  borderland  of  the 
invisible  plane  to  vitality  on  the  visible  plane, 
and  who  for  two  years  had  worn  the  badge 
and  fulfilled  the  mission  of  the  “Greatest 
Mother  in  the  World.”  Obedient  to  her  com- 
mand, two  onlookers  whipped  their  coats  over 
their  heads  and  stretched  them  on  to  two  poles 
scared  up  from  somewhere  by  two  other  spec- 
tators. On  to  the  improvised  stretcher  they 
lifted  the  apparently  unconscious  man.  At  the 
front  of  the  stretcher  stepped  off  Melissa — “a 
masculine  woman”  according  to  strangers  who 
judged  her  solely  by  her  personality,  “a  good 
sport”  in  the  estimation  of  those  wounded 
boys  who  had  glimpsed  her  soul  through  the 
tenderness  of  her  capable  hands,  the  sympathy 
of  her  big  heart,  and  the  cheer  of  her  coura- 
geous spirit. 

Having  given  in  the  drug  store  first  aid  for 
poison,  Melissa  phoned  the  only  doctor  whom 
she  had  had  time  to  get  acquainted  with  since 
arriving  on  the  Coast  that  spring.  Dr.  Mal- 
colm had  pounced  upon  her  to  take  charge  of 
a difficult  case  immediately  she  presented  to 
him  a letter  of  introduction  from  mutual 
friends  in  her  Saskatchewan  home  town.  As 
soon  as  released  by  a satisfied  physician  and  a 


grateful  patient  she  had  escaped  for  two  weeks 
to  the  sublime  heights  and  wonderful  depths 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  there  to  shower  lov- 
ing thoughts  upon  her  ever-present  mother — 
the  mother  who,  having  no  son  to  send  to  the 
front,  had  not  withheld  her  only  daughter,  and 
who  had  passed  from  so-called  death  unto  life 
on  the  eve  of  that  daughter’s  return  from 
France.  Strengthened  in  her  conviction  of  the 
Divine  and  her  certainty  of  the  Eternal,  Me- 
lissa had  just  come  back  from  the  marvellous 
to  the  commonplace,  having  reached  the  city 
the  previous  day. 

At  Dr.  Malcolm’s  office  the  stomach  pump 
had  to  be  used.  The  envelope  picked  up  by 
Melissa  furnished  the  only  means  of  identify- 
ing the  sick  man.  It  was  postmarked  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C.,  Sept.  29th,  1918,  and  addressed  to 
Dispatcher  Charles  Stanley  Norton,  No.  000 
of  a certain  company,  battalion  and  regiment, 
care  of  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.  While 
Charles  lay  on  the  couch  in  a side  room,  Melissa 
gave  Central  three  numbers,  and  within  half 
an  hour  she  knew  practically  everything  con- 
cerning him  except  why  he  had  taken  chloride 
of  mercury.  From  the  Veterans’  Association 
she  learned  that  he  was  a law  student  with 
Messrs.  Shaw,  Hamilton  and  Shaw,  barristers 
in  the  city;  from  Mr.  Hamilton  she  ascertained 
that  he  lived  with  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
from  Mrs.  Norton  she  gleaned  that  he  had  “left 
the  house  in  a huff  last  night  and  had  not  been 
home  since.”  Even  through  the  receiver  Me- 
lissa sensed  injured  dignity  in  those  words.  A 
minute  later  she  felt  mother  love  vivifying  the 
inquiry,  “Is  he  hurt?  Badly  hurt?  Bring  him 
home  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

Upon  being  moved  Charles  stirred  uneasily, 
and  his  first  whisper  was  scarcely  audible, 
“Take  me — to  the  hospital — I don’t  want ” 

“You’re  not  to  try  to  talk,”  enjoined  Me- 
lissa. Not  long  afterward  she  was  taking  him 
to  his  home,  and  repeating  to  herself  at  inter- 
vals, “He  left  the  house  in  a huff  last  night.” 

The  woman  waiting  for  them  on  the  porch 
reminded  Melissa  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  — bleak,  solemn  and  unfathom- 
able, yet  pulsating. 

The  girl  (soon  to  be  elevated  to  High 
School  rank)  standing  beside  her  mother,  re- 
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minded  Melissa  of  a lake  between  mountain 
peaks  — a mobile  surface  constantly  played 
upon  by  its  own  moods  and  reflecting  the 
moods  of  surroundings. 

Melissa  guessed,  and  rightly,  that  Charles 
was  nearer  to  the  heart  of  his  mother  when 
she  stooped  over  him  on  the  porch  than  he  had 
been  when  embraced  by  her  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion on  his  return  from  overseas.  “Poor  boy! 
I didn’t  think  it  would  come  to  this,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

Standing  aloof  while  everything  needful  was 
done  for  her  son,  Mrs.  Norton  gave  to  Melissa 
the  impression  of  being  as  isolated  as  the  most 
isolated  peak  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Over  a cup  of  tea  Mrs.  Norton  and  Vera 
asked  questions  and  Melissa  answered  them. 

“He  tried  to  make  a get-away,”  affirmed 
Melissa.  “Tried  to  poison  himself,”  she  ex- 
plained in  answer  to  Mrs.  Norton’s  blank  ex- 
pression, at  the  same  time  holding  out,  face 
downward,  the  envelope  she  had  picked  off  the 
sidewalk.  As  the  older  woman  studied  the  pen- 
cilled words  “I  don’t  care  what  happens,  I’m 
tired  of  it  all  even  to  life  itself,”  the  younger 
woman  watched  the  effect. 

Ducking  her  head,  Vera  peered  at  the  face 
of  the  envelope.  “Stella’s  writing!”  she  ex- 
claimed. 

At  once  Mrs.  Norton  reversed  the  envelope 
to  glance  at  the  name  and  address,  screwed  it 
up,  and  tossed  it  toward  the  grate.  It  fell 
short  of  her  aim.  One  stride  took  Melissa  with- 
in its  reach,  and  for  the  second  time  she  res- 
cued it. 

“Just  think,”  mused  Mrs.  Norton,  “Charles 
went  all  through  the  war  without  a scratch — 

came  home  and  tried .”  At  that  point  she 

broke  off  and  paused.  “All  through  that  chit 
of  a girl,”  she  finished  somewhat  bitterly. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  Melissa  liked 
more  than  nursing  it  was  to  have  a hand  in  a 
love  affair.  Thus  far  she  had  had  no  time  for 
one  of  her  own,  but  she  could  always  find  time 
to  help  along  somebody  else’s.  Besides,  she 
had  staked  the  accuracy  of  her  discriminating 
powers  in  this  direction  by  saying  to  Dr.  Mal- 
colm, “You  can  take  it  from  me  that  there’s  a 
girl  mixed  up  in  this  case.” 

“I  understood  you  to  say,  Mrs.  Norton,  that 
your  son  did  not  come  home  last  night,”  com- 
mented Melissa. 

“He  did  not — he’s  only  been  back  two  weeks, 
but  he’s  not  the  same  as  he  was  before  he  went 
away.  ’ ’ Again  Melissa  thought  of  the  glaciers. 

“It’s  because  of  Stella — ” burst  out  Vera. 
A look  from  her  mother  served  to  silence  her 
for  the  time  being. 

“He  made  a fuss  with  me  last  night,”  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Norton.  “He  doesn’t  understand 
what  a mother  went  through  those  four  years 


and  more,”  undercurrents  of  emotion  betray- 
ing in  her  voice,  “and  then  to  come  back  and 
find  fault  with  me — blame  me  for  what  hap- 
pened — and  rant  and  tear  around  — it  was 
enough  to  make  me — but  then,  ’ ’ with  returning 
dignity,  “when  he  gets  over  this  he’ll  see  the 
foolishness  of  fussing  about  a girl  who  isn’t  a 
patch  upon  him  and  who  doesn’t  care  two  cents 
for  him.” 

Melissa  did  not  speak.  “I’m  so  thankful  to 
you  for  your  goodness  to  Charles,”  admitted 
Mrs.  Norton.  “Of  course,  as  you  are  a trained 
nurse,  I should  like  you  to  stay  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary.  What  are  your  terms?” 

Now,  when  the  envelope  blew  toward  Melissa 
that  afternoon,  she  had  been  on  her  way  to  ad- 
vise Dr.  Malcolm  that  notwithstanding  a ten 
weeks’  engagement  at  forty  dollars  a week  and 
all  found,  she  was  almost  broke  after  her  holi- 
day and  was  ready  for  the  job  which  was  al- 
ways ready  for  her  at  the  right  moment. 

Notwithstanding  this,  she  answered  curtly, 
“There  are  no  terms  in  this  case.  It’s  merely 
a matter  of  a few  days  of  ordinary  care  and 
your  son  will  be  all  right.  I’m  going  to  stay 
those  few  days  anyway  and  see  him  through.” 

Springing  from  her  chair  Vera  threw  herself 
upon  the  speaker  and  hugged  her  until  Mrs. 
Norton’s  voice  rang  out  sharply  and  coldly  in 
disapproval  of  such  “an  unladylike  proceed- 
ing.” 

At  midnight  Melissa  tiptoed  from  her  pa- 
tient’s room  to  the  one  allotted  her  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house.  Forthwith,  a gentle  tap 
sounded  on  her  door  and  a kimona-clad  figure 
crept  into  her  room. 

“Are  you  sure — quite  sure,  nurse,  that  my 
brother  will  soon  be  well?” 

“Yes,  quite  sure.  In  a few  weeks  you  won’t 
know  that  he  has  been  ill.” 

Two  capable  hands  smothered  a pair  of 
dainty  hands,  and  two  firmly  set  lips  touched 
two  quivering  lips. 

“You  and  your  brother  are  great  pals,  aren’t 
you  ? ’ ’ 

“I  should  say  we  are,”  replied  Vera,  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  dispelling  the  mist  from  her 
eyes.  Unrepressed  by  parental  discipline,  she 
squeezed  Melissa  as  long  and  as  tenaciously  as 
impulse  prompted.  Letting  go,  she  slipped  out 
of  the  room  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  slipped  in. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  evening 
Charles  was  so  much  better  that  his  nurse  as- 
sured Mrs.  Norton  she  might  go  to  church 
without  compunction.  Vera  would  have  been 
obliged  to  go  too  had  not  Melissa  begged  for 
her  company.  Under  the  influence  of  music 
these  two  found  themselves  drawing  very  close 
together,  an  experience  that  was  not  retarded 
by  the  discovery  that  their  musical  tastes  were 
in  accord,  and  that  Vera  doted  upon  the  same 
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airs  and  the  same  composers  that  Melissa  en- 
joyed. 

“This  is  Stella’s  favorite,”  declared  Yera, 
playing  on  the  piano  the  first  bars  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring  Song.”  “When  Stella  lived 
here  mamma  wouldn’t  let  her  play  it  on  a Sun- 
day. She  used  to  start  it  just  to  tease  mamma.” 

“How  long  did  Stella  live  here?” 

“Let  me  see,”  pondered  the  girl,  knitting 
her  brows  and  turning  from  the  piano.  “She 
came  in  June  last  year  and  she  went  away — 
the  second  week  in  February.”  Having  for- 
gotten the  “Spring  Song,”  Yera  dropped  into 
a rocker  and  went  on  confidentially,  “Mamma 
and  Stella  had  some  awful  times.  You  see, 
Stella  would  go  to  the  movies  and  to  dances 
with  the  boys,  and  mamma  said  an  engaged 
girl  ought  to  know  better,  and  it  was  a bad 
example  for  me  and  a lot  of  such  stuff.”  She 
paused  to  arrange  the  folds  of  her  pongee  silk 
dress,  then  resumed,  “Stella  got  no  letters  for 
a long  time;  she  declared  that  mamma  inter- 
cepted them,  but  she  didn’t,  I’m  sure.  Charlie 
says  he  moved  around  so  much  after  the  war 
stopped  that  he  didn’t  have  a chance  to  write, 
besides  he  didn’t  get  all  Stella’s  letters — a 
bunch  folowed  him — got  here,  why,  only  the 
other  day.  Mamma  told  Stella  that  Charlie 
had  thrown  her  over  for  a steady-going  Eng- 
lish girl.  Oh,  believe  me,  there  were  some  do- 
ings between  Stella  and  mamma,  especially  the 
last  of  it.  I wish  Stella  hadn’t  left,  it  was  nice 

to  have  her  here — mamma  is  so ” Whereas 

Vera  might  have  rattled  on  indefinitely,  Mrs. 
Norton’s  return  cut  short  the  flow  of  confi- 
dences. 

Monday  afternoon  Melissa  left  her  patient  in 
care  of  his  mother.  The  time  had  come,  she 
felt,  for  mother  and  son  to  be  thrown  together. 
Moreover,  it  was  imperative  that  she  make 
several  calls. 

Ten  minutes’  conversation  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Shaw,  Hamilton  and  Shaw  disclosed  to 
Melissa  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  known  Charlie’s 
father  and  had  managed  the  Norton’s  affairs 
since  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  Norton  sen- 
ior; that  the  firm’s  former  stenographer,  Miss 
Stella  Broughton,  had  been  engaged  to  Charles, 
in  fact  had  been  urged  by  Charles  to  marry  him 
before  he  went  overseas;  that  Miss  Broughton 
had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  leave  the  firm 
before  Charles  returned,  and  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton attributed  the  whole  trouble  to  the  girl 
having  yielded  to  Charles’  written  persuasions 
to  go  and  live  with  his  mother.  That  Mrs. 
Norton  was  an  estimable  woman  who  had  done 
splendid  patriotic  work,  Mr.  Hamilton  made 
quite  clear.  With  equal  emphasis  he  referred 
to  his  esteem  for  Miss  Broughton.  In  the  first 
instance  she  had  been  recommended  to  him  by 
a friend  whose  cousin,  a doctor,  had  attended 


the  girl’s  mother  in  her  last  and  fatal  illness. 
If  he  recollected  aright,  the  woman  had  been 
deserted  in  a prairie  town  by  her  second  hus- 
band the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  She  had 
worked  hard  to  put  her  daughter  through  high 
school  and  business  college,  and  when  broken 
in  health  had  been  ordered  to  the  Coast.  The 
orphaned  girl  had  come  to  his  firm  upon  his 
friend’s  recommendation  after  having  worked 
a while  in  a wholesale  house  where  the  hours 
had  been  too  long  and  the  work  too  heavy  for 
her  youth  and  physique.  He  believed  that  she 
had  left  Mrs.  Norton  just  before  resigning  her 
position.  When  Mrs.  Norton  had  complained 
to  him  one  time  about  her  son’s  fiancee  never 
being  at  home  evenings,  he  told  her  that  he 
could  not  interfere,  particularly  as  the  girl  was 
attentive  to  her  duties.  Before  bowing  Melissa 
out,  Mr.  Hamilton  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
young  man  who  had  studied  law  with  the  firm 
for  twelve  months  prior  to  enlistment  and  re- 
sumed the  study  upon  return  to  civil  life, 
would  soon  be  back  with  them,  and  that  Miss 
Broughton  would  be  located  in  due  course. 

The  minister  of  the  church,  attended  by  the 
Norton  family,  was  not  the  least  ruffled  be- 
cause his  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a 
young  woman  who  insisted  upon  seeing  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  unmistakably  glad  to 
get  first-hand  information  about  Charles’  con- 
dition and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it.  As  to  Stella  Broughton,  he  knew  her  from 
seeing  her  at  church  with  the  Norton’s  and 
meeting  her  at  their  home.  A nice  girl  and 
quite  attractive,  he  volunteered.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  trouble  dated  from  the  time  she  moved 
to  Mrs.  Norton’s — simply  a case  of  neither  one 
understanding  the  other  in  the  absence  of  the 
only  person  who  could  unite  them.  Albeit,  as 
all  things  work  together  for  good,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  sooner  or  later  everything  would  be 
straightened  out. 

The  woman  with  whom  Stella  Broughton 
had  lived  previous  to  moving  to  the  Norton’s, 
was  more  than  ready  to  talk  about  “the  finest 
young  lady  that  ever  had  a room  in  her  house.” 
The  only  information,  however,  that  Melissa 
could  sift  out  of  the  conversation  was  that 
Stella  had  missed  her  mother  terribly,  and  that 
she  had  known  too  many  young  folks  and  want- 
ed to  be  on  the  go  all  the  time. 

Last  of  all,  Melissa  reached  Dr.  Malcolm’s 
office  just  as  he  was  leaving.  Nevertheless,  he 
stopped  to  listen  to  a sentence  or  two  embody- 
ing the  chief  points  she  had  drawn  from  the 
three  people  interviewed. 

By  Wednesday  afternoon  Charles  was  able 
to  recline  in  a Morris  chair  near  the  sitting 
room  window  and  take  an  interest  in  things 
generally.  He  intimated  a desire  to  stay  up 
during  the  evening,  and  his  nurse  consented. 
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His  mother  concluded  that  she  might  as  well 
go  to  church,  and  his  sister  went  also,  because 
she  had  to. 

“Getting  stronger  all  the  time,  aren’t  you,” 
commented  Melissa. 

“Yes,  thanks  to  you — you  saved  me  from 
myself,  but  for  what?” 

“For  a long,  useful  and  happy  life,”  was 
the  response.  “Do  you  know  that  you  did  a 
very  stupid  thing  when  you  took  poison?” 

“You  don’t  understand,”  brokenly. 

“I  understand  that  you  were  trying  to  es- 
cape from  something.  Even  if  you  had  died 
you  wouldn’t  have  escaped  anything.  We 
must  each  work  out  everything — we  must  pay 
to  the  utermost  farthing.” 

“I  saw  my  mistake  as  my  life  passed  before 
me  like  a panorama  after  I took  the  stuff,” 
commented  Charles. 

A patch  pocket  of  her  apron  surrendered  to 
Melissa ’s  fingers  an  envelope,  which  she  handed 
to  Charles,  saying,  “But  for  this  I wouldn’t 
have  had  a chance  to  help  bring  you  back  to 
life.”  A trembling  hand  grasped  the  envelope 
and  earnest  eyes  pored  over  its  superscription. 

“May  I keep  it?” 

“What’s  the  good  of  it  now?  It  has  served 
its  purpose.” 

“Not  yet,”  corrected  Charles.  “This  enve- 
lope brought  me  the  last  letter  I received  in 
France  from  the  girl  I am  engaged  to,  ’ ’ he  con- 
tinued, “I  carried  it  with  me  all  the  time.  The 
night  before — last  Friday  night — I made  trou- 
ble with  my  mother  about — about  Stella.  When 
I decided  to  end  it  all — I burnt  Stella’s  letters 
and  hid  her  photograph,  but  I kept  this  enve- 
lope. I can’t — I can’t  part  with  it — I can  see 
her  face  in  it — perhaps  it  may  help  me  to  find 
her.  ’ ’ 

“Just  a moment,  please,”  said  Melissa,  pos- 
sessing herself  of  the  envelope.  “Perhaps  I 
too  may  see  her  face — perhaps  I may  help  you 
to  find  her.” 

With  a pair  of  eyes  focussed  upon  it,  Me- 
lissa gazed  at  the  superscription  until  she  lost 
herself  completely.  It  was  only  for  a moment, 
but  in  that  moment  she  saw  a girlish  head 
bowed  over  her  folded  arms. 

Without  a word  Melissa  rose,  placed  the  en- 
velope in  the  hand  outstretched  to  receive  it, 
and  strode  away.  At  the  door  she  took  a long 
look  at  the  man  whose  whole  being  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  scrutiny  of  something — the  vision 
he  glimpsed  in  the  envelope. 

Three  days  later  Charles  was  deprived  of  his 
nurse  for  the  twofold  reason  that  Dr.  Malcolm 
requested  her  attendance  upon  an  urgent  case 
and  considered  it  would  not  do  the  young  man 
any  harm  to  go  to  his  (the  doctor’s)  office  oc- 
casionally. 

The  same  evening  that  two  persons  fastened 


their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  physical  eyes 
upon  a certain  envelope,  a girl  sat  holding  her 
throbbing  head  between  her  hands  at  a desk 
in  a law  office  several  hundred  miles  away. 
She  was  trying  to  summon  grit  enough  to  read 
the  rest  of  her  shorthand  notes  and  to  finish 
typing  a batch  of  agreements.  What  a fool 
she  had  been,  she  told  herself,  to  leave  the  bar- 
risters in  the  city.  Although  there  were  three 
of  them,  they  had  kept  two  stenographers  and 
an  office  boy.  Seldom  had  she  stayed  after  five 
o’clock,  and  throughout  July  and  August  she 
had  invariably  quit  at  four  o’clock  or  there- 
abouts. Here  they  never  knew  when  to  quit, 
and  she  was  the  only  stenographer.  On  her 
left  was  a typewriter  which  was  often  pushed 
down  out  of  sight  later  than  it  should  have 
been;  on  her  right  were  open  drawers  full  of 
stationery  and  work  to  be  done  “as  soon  as  she 
had  time.”  In  the  centre,  she  drew  close  to 
the  desk  and  laid  her  head  on  her  folded  arms. 
Tears  started,  very  slowly  at  first,  but  trickled 
faster  and  faster.  If  only,  she  mused,  she  had 
not  yielded  to  Charlie ’s  importunities  to  go  and 
live  with  his  mother  who  did  nothing  but  chase 
patriotic  work  and  censure  picture  shows  and 
dances.  For  one  minute  she  wished  she  had 
married  Charlie.  The  next  minute  she  was 
glad  she  had  not  married  him.  If  he  could, 
after  four,  nearly  five  years,  throw  her  over 
for  some  English  girl,  probably  he  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  if  she  had  been  married 
to  him.  Her  tears  flowed  less  freely,  and  her 
face  raised  a little.  She  did  not  care  if  she 
had  gone  to  a dance  now  and  then  with  Tom 
and  Bob,  they  were  chums  of  Charlie’s;  she 
did  not  care  if  she  had  seen  all  the  best  movies 
that  came  to  town.  What  business  was  it  of 
mother  Norton’s,  anyway?  Never  a week  had 
she  missed  sending  Charlie  a parcel  and  a let- 
ter, until  (her  tears  started  anew  and  her  face 
dropped  on  her  arms  again)  she  got  no  answers 
from  him,  not  even  after  she  hired  a postoffice 
box  upon  leaving  the  Norton  home.  As  for  this 
place  it  was  like  a funeral,  and  she  was  simply 
buried  alive.  For  what  ? In  order  to  get  away 
from  Charlie’s  mother  and  from  Charlie  when 
he  came  back.  Her  tears  stopped  and  she  lifted 
her  head  high.  Placing  her  elbow  on  the  desk 
and  resting  her  face  on  her  palm,  she  looked 
listlessly  at  her  other  hand  lying  on  the  desk. 
The  ring  which  had  never  been  removed  since 
Charlie  put  it  there  riveted  her  gaze.  Where 
was  Charlie,  she  wondered?  At  home  with  his 
mother  and  Vera?  Or  was  he — so  plainly  did 
she  see  him  that  she  turned  her  head  involun- 
tarily. No,  he  was  not  in  the  room,  she  assured 
herself,  and  a numbness  came  over  her.  From 
this  she  was  aroused  by  an  idea  which  flashed 
into  her  mind  and  stimulated  her  brain  and 
fingers. 
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The  agreements  were  ready  on  time  the  next 
morning,  but  the  stenographer  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance.  During  the  morning  a doctor 
phoned  to  the  law  office  that  Miss  Stella 
Broughton  was  unable  to  attend  to  her  duties 
— a nervous  breakdown  which  would  necessi- 
tate her  stopping  office  work  temporarily.  One 
of  the  telegrams  despatched  to  the  city  that 
afternoon  called  for  a competent  law  steno- 
grapher to  fill  a permanent  position  in  the 
country. 

A motherly  woman  who  boarded  three  girls — 
a stenographer,  a telephone  operator  and  a 
teacher — who  had  no  homes  in  that  community, 
wrote  a letter  for  one  of  them  that  same  even- 
ing, and  hurried  with  it  to  the  postoffice  before 
the  mail  closed.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Dr.  Malcolm  of  Vancouver.  It  was  signed 
“Stella  Broughton,”  who  introduced  herself 
by  saying  that,  although  he  was  hardly  likely 
to  remember  her,  he  would  undoubtedly  recol- 
lect her  mother  whose  maiden  name  had  been 
Sayer,  because  he  had  told  her  mother  that  his 
wife  (at  that  time  visiting  her  old  home  in 
Saskatchewan)  often  spoke  to  him  about  her 
school  chums  the  Sayer  girls.  The  writer  went 
on  to  ask  Dr.  Malcolm,  for  the  sake  of  her 
mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  very  kind  in  the 
course  of  his  medical  attendance,  to  recom- 
mend her  for  a position  in  some  doctor’s  office 
where  the  hours  would  be  short  and  the  duties 
light.  Three  days  passed.  The  fourth  day 
there  came  to  Stella  Broughton  a letter  which 
opened  to  her  a way  for  the  immediate  future. 

Meantime,  Charles  was  gaining  health  and 
strength.  Two  purposes  he  had  set  before  him. 
One  of  them — a thorough  understanding  with 
his  mother  about  Stella — he  had  achieved.  The 
other — the  discovery  of  Stella’s  whereabouts — 
was  still  unaccomplished.  He  had  about  con- 
cluded to  ask  Dr.  Malcolm  how  soon  he  could 
return  to  the  law  office  when  the  phone  rang 
and  Dr.  Malcolm  spoke  at  the  other  end.  The 
doctor  wanted  Charles  to  call  at  his  office  early 
that  afternoon,  before  he  (the  doctor)  was  due 
to  begin  seeing  patients.  Accordingly,  the 
young  man  arrived  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  the 
lady  attendant  who  was  always  there  by  two 
o’clock.  Already  a few  patients  were  waiting. 

“Go  right  in,  my  boy,”  bid  a cheery  voice 
ten  minutes  later  as  Dr.  Malcolm  appeared. 
Excusing  himself,  the  doctor  left  Charles  in 
the  private  room.  Upon  his  return,  Charles  in- 
timated to  him  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  back 
to  study  and  inquired  if  it  would  not  be  all 
right  to  do  so. 

“You  are  discharged,  my  boy,”  replied  Dr. 
Malcolm,  throwing  open  the  door  into  the  wait- 
ing room,  “you  don’t  need  me  any  more.”  At 
the  door  the  doctor  tarried  long  enough  to  see 
Charles  rushing  across  the  room  exclaiming 


“Stella!  Stella!”  irrespective  of  the  assembled 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  each  of  whom 
dropped  the  fictitious  love  stories  they  were 
skimming  and  revelled  in  the  real  love  story 
before  their  eyes 

Along  a trail,  not  too  wide,  not  too  light,  and 
not  too  much  frequented,  Charles  led  Stella  to 
a little  opening  on  the  edge  of  a piece  of  na- 
tural woods  where  the  privacy  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  obtainable  at  the  threshold  of  a city. 
The  small  seat  in  the  gap  of  woods  was  plenty 
large  for  Charles  and  Stella,  and  the  rolling  of 
the  waves  below  and  in  front  of  them  was  in 
harmony  with  their  own  surging  emotions. 

“We’re  both  to  blame.  You  ran  away,  and 
I — I did  worse,”  declared  Charles.  “But  this,” 
using  his  disengaged  hand  to  get  at  an  enve- 
lope in  his  vest  pocket,  “this  is  what  brought 
us  together  again.”  And  after  listening  to  all 
that  he  had  to  tell  her,  Stella  agreed  with  him. 


Ballade  of  Decorations 

HE  Honors  Lists  that  oft  appear 
With  decorations  are  so  free 
That  decent  folk  begin  to  fear 
They  only  will  untitled  be. 

The  colonel  gets  a “C.  M.  G.”, 

The  tan-faced  chief  a jewelled  star, 

The  earl,  a garter  for  his  knee — 

A plain  gold  stripe  were  nobler  far. 

The  rich  and  haughty  profiteer 
Is  filled  with  sweet,  complacent  glee 
To  read  his  name  as  published  here 
Before  the  letters  “K.  C.  B. 

It  designates  as  “0.  B.  E.” 

The  man  who  drove  the  general’s  car, 

But  all  the  same,  it  seems  to  me, 

A plain  gold  stripe  were  nobler  far. 

The  maid  who  turned  munitioneer 
Is  honored,  as  is  also  she 
Who  spent  a happy,  hectic  year 
In  canteen  huts  dispensing  tea. 

They  give  an  officer  “M.  C.  ” 

And  then,  perhaps,  award  a “bar,” 

But  even  if  they  granted  three, 

A plain  gold  stripe  were  nobler  far. 

Envoi 

Though  ribbons  may  be  gay  to  see, 

Above  all  medals  that  there  are — 

All  thoughtful  people  will  agree — 

A plain  gold  stripe  were  nobler  far. 

— Lionel  Stevenson. 
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CHEERFUL  TOMMY:  “But,  I say,  Doctor,  can  l ride  a bike  with  my  new  leg?” 
DOCTOR:  “Why  Sure." 

CHEERFUL  TOMMY:  “That’s  good,  I never  could  ride  one  before.” 
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“Old  Dug  Goes  ^tVest 

By  Noel  Robinson. 


THAT  remarkable  agglomeration  of  men 
which  foregathered  along  the  rugged 
canyons  of  the  Fraser  in  the  early  80s 
of  last  century,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
the  steel  which  now  connects  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific,  included  an  enthusiastic,  blue- 
eyed, sturdy  youth — he  was  little  more  than  a 
lad  then — hailing  from  Eastern  Canada,  and 
bent  upon  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  Golden 
West. 

In  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  much  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  and  ap- 
pearance, despite  his  iron-grey  hair  and  50 
years  of  strenuous  living,  more  than  a year  of 
it  spent  in  and  near  the  front  line,  this  native 
son  of  Canada  laid  down  his  life  on  the 
western  front  in  the  Great  Cause. 

“Old  Dug’s  gone  west — got  it  last  night 
with  a working  party  beyond  St.  Pierre.” 
There  were  certain  moments  “over  there” — 
not  necessarily  moments  of  danger — which  re- 
main stamped  upon  our  memories  with  espe- 
cial vividness.  In  my  own  experience  the 
moment  when  a comrade  announced  the  pass- 
ing of  “Old  Dug”  will  always  remain  one  of 
these.  In  every  unit  there  was  probably  an 
officer  or  man  who  had  earned  a special 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  imagination  of  all. 
This  corporal  was,  with  us,  a case  in  point. 
To  me — I think  to  most  of  us — he  had  seemed 
during  our  strange  life  in  France  and  Fland- 
ers almost  an  institution.  We  had  lost  many 
other  comrades,  but  somehow,  we  had  come 
to  feel  whoever  else  was  taken,  “Old  Dug” 
would  pull  through.  He  was  so  full  of  life. 
With  his  passing  a big  link  with  home  snap- 
ped. It  is  a privilege  to  have  the  chance  of 
paying  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  finest  characters  and  most  conscientious 
and  brave  soldiers  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  associated  with  during  the  Great 
Adventure. 

He  died  as  he  would  have  wished  to  die — 
in  charge  of  his  working  party  of  infantry  in 
the  front  line  trenches,  smashed  by  au 
enemy  shell. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  more 
or  less  intimately,  and  in  their  old  age,  a few 
of  British  Columbia’s  (and  Canada’s)  notable 
explorers  and  drivers  of  trail  and  track,  men 
like  Moberly,  Dewdney,  Cambie  and  others, 
and  to  have  written  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  exciting  chapters  of  their  crowded 


and  strenuous  lives.  The  memories  of  these 
men  harked  back  almost  to  the  historic  be- 
ginnings of  this  far  western  province.  There 
is  a pioneer  class  half  way  between  these  real 
old-timers  and  the  present  generation  of  whom 
less  has  been  written — the  pioneers  of  the  80s 
— and  of  these  there  were  more  than  one 
would  have  suspected  who  had  been  tempted 
by  their  patriotism  to  forego  a well-earned 
life  of  comfort  and  to  see  the  fields  of  France 
and  Flanders.  They  all  “put  one  over”  the 
recruiting  authorities.  Perhaps  the  latter, 
like  Lord  Nelson  of  Trafalgar,  put  the  tele- 
scope to  their  blind  eye  when  these  “war 
babies”  enlisted. 

As  I write,  the  faces  of  three  of  these 
men  float  into  my  mind’s  eye.  Surveyor,  tim- 
ber cruiser  and  man  of  the  woods  in  civil  life, 
grizzled,  fresh-complexioned,  clear-eyed,  and, 
like  Saul,  in  height,  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  comrades,  with  wiry  figure  and  swinging 
stride,  “Long  Hewitt,”  as  everyone  called 
him,  a sergeant,  and  afterwards  the  end  lieu- 
tenant in  an  engineering  unit,  was  one  of 
the  three.  The  telescope  of  the  recruiting 
officer  who  passed  him  into  the  ranks  must 
have  had  an  inverted  lens,  for  he  celebrated 
his  60th  anniversary  “over  there,”  and  was 
a veteran  of  the  Louis  Riel  Rebellion. 
Wounded  once,  nothing  could  keep  him  away 
from  “the  boys”  and  he  was  back  again 
with  them  before  he  was  really  fit.  Always 
in  high  spirits,  he  was  one  of  the  few — the 
very  few — men  I met  who  positively  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  Great  Adventure.  Of  course 
a man  of  this  type  never  had  a “bomb-proof” 
— such  men  never  want  one. 

“Dad”  Conway,  a sergeant  in  one  of  the 
C.M.R.  battalions — I forget  which — is  the  sec- 
ond of  these  “youngsters”  whom  I recall. 
A veteran  of  the  Riel  Rebellion  and  the  South 
African  War,  and  affectionately  knoAvn  as 
“Dad”  by  his  platoon,  this  old  fellow  had 
never  missed  his  turn  in  the  line  during  seven- 
teen months  in  France  and  Flanders  when  I 
met  him,  and  he  had  turned  down  more  than 
one  job  which  would  have  been  a “bomb- 
proof.” Very  sturdy,  with  rather  heavy 
bronzed,  clean-cut  features,  I came  across  him 
and  had  a talk  with  him  one  morning  in  a 
front-line  dugout,  with  quite  a number  of  his 
comrades  lying  nearby  stiff  beneath  their 
blankets,  awaiting  night  and  carrying  parties 
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out  for  burial,  the  result  of  a moonlight  en- 
counter in  No  Man’s  Land  the  previous  night, 
not  far  from  ruined  Avion. 

The  white  chalk  mark  of  the  German 
front  line  trenches  stood  out  clear  and  hard 
in  the  shimmering  sunshine  not  a hundred 
yards  away  at  this  point,  near  the  railway 
embankment  which  cut  right  through  to  his 
line  and  from  a gallant  machine  gunner— who 
had  carried  his  Vickers  there  bodily — had  play- 
ed down  upon  the  raiding  enemy.  “Dad”  had. 
as  usual,  been  very  much  in  the  midst  of 
things  that  night. 

“It  seems  impossible  for  me  to  get  a 
Blighty,  though  I shouldn’t  altogether  mind 
one  now,”  he  observed  with  a slow  smile. 
“They  never  seem  to  come  my  way.” 

“"Well,  Dad,  you’ve  had  every  chance  of 
getting  a soft  snap  back  of  the  line,  anyway,” 
rejoined  one  of  his  platoon.  That  was  enough. 
“To  hell  with  them  sort  of  a jobs;  let  the  old 
guys  and  cripples  have  ’em.  How’d  I feel 
about  the  lads  there  if  I had  that  sort  of 
job?”  And  he  looked  at  the  still,  blanketed 
forms  from  which  the  heavy  military  boots 
projected  in  a row  and  about  which  the  flies 
were  already  buzzing  in  the  hot  sun.  “Come, 
lads,  another  shift  for  the  tunnel.”  We  were 
driving  a tunnel  in  order  to  open  up  an- 
other entrance  to  a one-entrance  dugout  and 
the  boys  of  the  off-shift  were  sitting  talk- 
ing around  the  single  entrance. 

Well,  that  is  the  sort  of  fellow  “Dad” 
was.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  in  the 
Far  North  beyond  the  Hudson  Bay,  one  of  an 
exploring  expedition  (I  believe)  under  that 
Bartlett  who  went  with  Peary  to  the  North 
Pole.  Upon  returning  to  civilization  and  dis- 
covering what  had  happened  to  the  world  he 
at  once  crossed  the  continent  to  the  home  of 
his  childhood  in  Nova  Scotia  and  enlisted.  I 
never  met  “Dad”  Conway  again,  but  I hope 
he  “came  thrjngh.”  Perhaps  these  lines 
may  catch  the  eye  of  one  of  his  comrades. 
If  they  do  I would  like  to  hear  of  the  flue- 
old  veteran. 

“Old  Dug”  was  the  third  of  these  pio- 
neer soldiers.  Gradually  during  our  associa- 
tion the  story  of  his  life  was  unfolded.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  story  as  lives  out 
west  go,  but  it  was  full  of  strenuous  en- 
deavor, from  the  days  when,  as  an  enterprising 
iad,  having  crossed  the  continent,  he  was 
engaged  upon  early  C.P.R.  construction  work 
in  the  Fraser  Canyons,  right  through  his  life 
in  different  parts  of  British  Columbia,  until 
finally  he  became  a well-known  building  con- 
tractor, first  in  Victoria  and  then  in  Vancou- 
ver, where  his  widow  and  children  mourn 
his  loss  and  where  he  used  to  take  an  active, 
if  modest  part  in  politics  and  public  matters. 


Richard  Cartwright  Douglas. 


It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  average 
Canadian  artizan  is  quicker,  but  less  thorough 
than  his  counterpart  in  the  Old  Country. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  assertion, 
but  if  so,  “Old  Dug”  was  one  of  the  excep- 
tions that  go  to  prove  the  rule.  Nothing 
struck  the  observer  more  than  the  conscien- 
tious and  thorough  work  he  put  into  every- 
thing he  handled,  whether  it  was  wiring  out 
in  No  Man’s  Land,  revetting,  sandbagging, 
planning  and  constructing  gun  emplacements, 
or  now  and  again,  building  huts  for  the  troops 
back  of  the  line.  Indeed,  nothing  irritated 
him  more  than  what  he  termed  “the  slip-shod 
army  method  of  doing  things”  (often  neces- 
sarily slip-shod  owing  to  lack  of  time  and  ma- 
terial). lie  always  set  himself  a standard  of 
work  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
were  times  when  he  caused  not  a little  irri- 
tation to  those  working  under  him  by  trying 
to  live  up  to  this  ideal  in  circumstances 
where  it  was  often  next  to  impossible. 

The  infantry  hated  working  parties — and, 
sometimes,  not  without  reason.  So  did  the 
engineers,  who  were  in  charge  of  them.  Upon 
one  of  these  parties  I remember  a tired  infan- 
tryman observing  ruefully,  as  he  regarded  a 
fine  bit  of  sandbagging  just  completed:  “That 
old  corporal  of  your’s  must  think  we’re  build- 
ing a bloody  C.P.R.  grain  elevator  instead  of 
sandbagging  a rotten  old  trench.” 

If  Bairnsfather  had  ever  known  “Old 
Dug”  he  would  have  caricatured  him  with  a 
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colossal  notebook  in  his  hand  engaged  in 
writing  complicated  masses  of  figures  therein. 
He  was  never  without  this  frayed  leather- 
encased  notebook,  and  if  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  we  associated  with 
him,  it  was  that  book.  It  always  projected 
half  way  out  of  his  tunic  pocket.  It  would 
have  been  the  delight  of  all  Headquarters — 
from  battalion  to  brigade  and  right  up  to 
Army  Headquarters — for  all  these  seats  of  the 
army  mighty  revelled  in  long  reports,  however 
deficient  they  might  be  in  other  respects.  Bits 
of  work  that  did  not  amount  to  the  proverbial 
“row  of  beans”  had  swelled  ’ere  they  reached 
these  fountain  heads  into  elaborate  construc- 
tive undertakings  which  did  their  best  to 
rival  the  Pyramids  or — coming  down  to  our 
own  times — the  Assoun  Dams  (and  incident- 
ally, a good  many  damns  of  another  kind  were 
elicited  from  the  poor  devils  who  were  encour- 
aged by  what  was  known  as  “the  army  sys- 
tem” to  produce  them).  There  was  a C.O. 
who  was  an  adept  at  this  report  work.  Give  him 
an  inch  of  technical  information  and  he 
could  produce  an  ell  of  a report  (and  without 
seeing  the  v/ork  under  consideration,  too). 
Indeed,  if  the  war  could  have  been  won  on 
reports  he  would  have  polished  it  off  in  the 
first  twelve  months. 

That  wonderful  Notebook  of  “Old  Dug’s” 
was,  as  far  as  I was  ever  able  to  find  out,  his 
only  weakness — if  weakness  it  might  be  termed. 
In  it  he  entered,  down  to  the  smallest  detail, 
everything  that  either  he  or  his  parties  accom- 
plished. “By  the  way,  Dug,  I put  an  extra 
couple  of  six-inch  nails  into  one  of  the  ‘A’ 
frames — you  might  enter  it  up,”  one  of  his  com- 
rades said  to  him  in  mock  seriousness  upon  one 
occasion.  And  the  Notebook  was  half  out  of 
his  pocket  before  its  owner  realized  that  fun 
was  being  poked  at  him.  A British  Cabinet 
Minister  once  made  the  historic  remark  that 
“War  is  waste.”  He  was  right.  But  if  every 
soldier  had  been  gifted  with  the  pronounced 
sense  of  the  theory  of  waste  possessed  by  the 
late  loyal  Douglas  that  waste  would  have  been 
reduced  to  a minimum. 

I do  not  think  that  “Old  Dug”  knew  what 
fear  was.  Anyway  he  never  showed  that  he 
did.  There  were  times  when  the  physical  hard- 
ships of  the  life — as  just  before  the  Yimy  push 
— told  pretty  severely  even  upon  his  iron  frame 
and  constitution;  but  he  would  never  see  the 
doctor  about  any  ailment  until  such  a course 
had  become  absolutely  inevitable.  Honors ! He 
seemed  to  have  a contempt  for  them,  though  he 
was  always  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
others  upon  their  receipt — and  he  received 
none.  Yet  many  an  officer  and  man  has  been 
awarded  the  M.C.  or  M.M.  (honors  which,  as 
all  soldiers  are  aware,  were  sometimes  nobly 


earned  and  sometimes  not  earned  at  all  but  just 
an  issue)  for  less  meritorious  service  than  he 
performed  at  Ypres  and  Vimy.  I have  heard 
him  argue — without  any  suggestion  of  a pose — 
that  the  honor  of  helping,  however  humbly,  in 
such  a cause  as  ours  was  its  own  reward.  And 
he  was  right. 

Once,  immediately  before  the  Yimy  push, 
when  every  unit  was  working  at  high  pressure, 
he  was  in  charge  of  some  important  trench- 
mortar  emplacement  work,  alternating  with 
another  N.C.O.  who  fell  ill.  Although  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary,  he  insisted  upon  see- 
ing to  the  work  of  both.  He  never  closed  his 
eyes  for  forty-eight  hours.  Yet  he  was  tired 
before  he  started,  for  we  were  just  then  in- 
habiting a lousy  and  crowded  dug-out  in  the 
trenches  at  a place  known  as  the  Birmingham 
Dump  and  very  little  sleep  was  possible  at  all, 
with  the  constantly  changing  shifts,  the  lice, 
and  the  cooking.  But  that  was  the  type  of 
man  he  was.  As  long  as  there  was  work  to  do 
he  was  hungry  for  it. 

When  he  was  fixing  up  the  interior  of  his 
pack  preparatory  to  taking  his  only  leave — it 
came  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months’  service — 
this  fifty-year  old  youngster  behaved  just  like 
a boy  on  the  eve  of  his  holidays ; his  clear  blue 
eyes  sparkling,  I remember,  as  he  packed  with 
pride  several  small  brass  souvenirs  which  ne 
had  made  very  cleverly  from  shell  cases.  It 
was  a happy  circumstance  that  he  had  no  pre- 
monition of  the  fact  that  he  would  take  his 
last  journey  shortly  after  his  return.  Like  so 
many  of  the  Canadian,  Australian,  New  Zea- 
land and  South  African-born  he  visited  rela- 
tives in  Scotland  whom  he  had  only  known  by 
correspondence,  a holiday  which  proved  mutu- 
ally delightful,  he  told  me  afterwards,  and 
which,  in  common  with  many  other  meetings 
of  the  native-born  of  the  Dominions  with  their 
English,  Scotch  or  Irish  relatives,  must  have 
done  not  a little  to  cement  the  bond  between 
the  Old  Country  and  the  Dominions  overseas. 
Killed  a few  weeks  after  his  return  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  a peaceful  little  cemetery  near 
Bully  Grenay  and  three  trenches  on  the  St. 
Pierre  front  perpetuated  the  name  of  Richard 
Cartwright  Douglas. 

Keenly  interested  in  politics  and  well  post- 
ed in  British  and  Canadian  history  and  politics, 
“Old  Dug”  was  a prodigious  reader  in  his  lei- 
sure moments  and  a capital  talker  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  arguments  which  were  such  a fea- 
ture of  army  life.  A good  chess  player — he 
carried  a pocket  set  with  him — I first  remem- 
ber him  playing  in  his  bunk  in  the  bowels  of 
the  Metagama  (two  of  the  engineers  who 
played  with  him  then  lie  buried,  one  in  France 
and  one  in  Flanders).  After  that  he  played 
by  candle  light  in  dug-outs,  shelters,  barns  and 
all  manner  of  strange  places.  Before  he  left 
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home  he  was  honorary  secretary  of  a Liberal 
association  and  a moderate  party  man;  he  was 
broad-minded  and  entirely  opposed  upon  the 
conscription  issue  to  his  brilliant  old  leader, 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  for  whom,  otherwise,  he 
had  a profound  regard. 

My  outstanding  recollection  of  him,  and 
one  which  will  ever  remain  one  of  my  happiest 
war  memories,  was  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
first  New  Year’s  Eve  “over  there.”  We  were 
in  the  line  for  Christmas,  but  New  Year’s  found 
us  foregathered  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a 
ruined  cotton  mill  (where,  by  the  way,  “Ralph 
Connor”  addressed  us  one  Sunday  evening, 
what  time  the  waterfall  below  engaged  in 
a duet  with  the  voice  of  the  speaker).  The 
speechifying  was  brief,  but,  as  organizer  of  the 
programme,  I had  put  “Old  Dug”  down  to 
propose  “Canada.”  The  tattered  old  hand- 
written programme  of  that  snowy  night  near 
Yimy  is  still  one  of  my  prized  souvenirs — for 
four  of  those  taking  part  have  not  come  back. 
Patriotic  talk  and  flag-waving  had  little  part 
in  our  life  out  there,  if  we  could  help  it,  but 
the  singularity  of  the  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered a little  touch  of  sentiment  not  altogether 
out  of  order.  The  veteran  proposed  the  toast 
in  a brief  speech  full  of  optimism  and  instinct 
with  genuine  patriotism  and  I can  still  see  the 
clear  blue  eyes  of  this  grizzled  civilian  soldier 
sparkling  above  his  clean-cut  features,  and  his 
spare,  but  well-knit,  figure  erect  and  dignified, 
as  he  concluded  “Boys,  I give  you  ‘Canada,’ 
the  land  of  our  birth  or  our  adoption,  the  land 
which  is  doing  her  best  to  help  the  old  Mother- 
land in  this  last  great  struggle  for  freedom.” 

Perhaps  some  may  think  that  I have  dwelt 
too  long  upon  the  virtues  of  one  who  has  earned 
no  special  distinction,  except  that  of  being  a 
brave  and  conscientious  soldier,  but  it  is  upon 
the  raising  of  such  men  as  “Old  Dug”  that  the 
future  of  our  great  Dominion  depends. 


Dear  England  s Rose 

Dear  England’s  Rose!  He  went  to  thee 
Thy  Knight  well-armed  in  chivalry, 

And  called  it  but  a little  thing 
To  die  a soldier  of  the  King! 

Dear  England’s  Rose!  How  he  loved  thee, 
That  lad  of  mine — just  twenty-three! 

I call  it  not  a little  thing — 

He  died  a soldier  of  the  King! 


His  Chance 

AT  sunset  today,  as  I walked  through 
Hyde  Park,  the  tang  of  autumn — the 
reminder  that  Jack  Frost  is  peering 
round  the  trees — awakened  memories  of  just 
such  a day  about  fourteen  years  ago  in  Stanley 
Park,  Vancouver. 

It  was  after  a Saturday  rugby  match,  one  of 
those  splendid  October  afternoons;  and  the 
Wanderers,  about  eight  of  them  (and  dare  I 
suggest  that  by  coincidence,  about  the  same 
number  of  girls)  were  tramping  down  and 
springing  up  the  little  mossy  edged  trail 
which  traced  its  way  in  and  out  round  the 
giant  bases  of  the  Cathedral  trees. 

We  had  won  the  day  and  were  a very  merry, 
exuberant  lot,  reminiscing  about  the  desperate 
game  against  the  All  Blacks,  how  Ted  ran  like 
a spinning  top,  what  wonderful  footer  Loretto 
must  play  if  Ollie  were  a sample ; this  chatter- 
ing always  interspersed  with  hopes  of  hot 
buttered  toast  and  a great  log  fire  waiting  for 
our  return. 

Stumbling  along  a bit  apart  from  us,  keeping 
to  himself  rather  moodily,  was  one  who  had 
not  been  in  the  game. 

Some  instinctive  feeling  of  sympathy  made 
me  drop  away  from  our  jolly  troop  and  walk 
with  him.  Those  few  minutes  I shall  never 
forget.  Poor  chap,  he  was  thoroughly  miserable 
and  he  unburdened  this,  his  grief,  to  me:  He 
was  too  short  sighted  to  play  rugby  well,  some 
heart  trouble  spoiled  his  tennis  and  he  felt 
that  on  these  accounts  he  was  useless — “but,” 
he  blurted  out,  “if  only  I had  a chance  I’m 
sure  there  must  be  something  I could  do.” 
Twelve  years  passed.  Our  footballers  had 
grown  to  men,  had  advanced  from  footer  to 
play  in  a greater  game  which  such  names  as 
Ken  Taylor,  the  Chaffeys,  Peter  Bell-Trving, 
Ollie  Fyson  and  many  others  will  forever  re- 
call, and  the  boy,  what  of  him?  He  dashed 
into  this  death  struggle,  fought  almost  with- 
out rest  through  those  four  years.  Letter  after 
letter,  those  flimsy  little  checked  ones,  from 
his  friends,  told  of  his  unflinching  courage.  I 
knew  that  he  was  striving  for  what  he  had 
grieved  that  day  in  Stanley  Park,  but  I did 
not  dream  that  an  unseen  power  had  held  for 
him  the  greatest  victory  of  all,  the  honor  of 
dying  for  his  country,  fighting  valorously. 

The  boy  was  Roderick  Bell-Irving.  He  got 
his  “chance.”  M.C. 
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k<Gunga  Dm" — Hero 

By  Laura  Rees  Thomas. 


s 


1AM  a British  bulldog,  just  nine  months  old,  and 
my  name  is  just  what  you  see  above.  Of 
course,  you  will  say  at  once:  “What  a ridiculous 
name  to  give  a dog!”  Oh!  I don’t  mind,  I’m  quite 
used  to  the  remark;  and,  to  be  candid,  I didn’t  care 
much  for  it  myself  when  I first  heard  it,  but  since 
I heard  my  master  tell  that  silly  Miss  Chitter,  why 
he  called  me  that,  I am  quite  satisfied. 

It  was  like  this.  My  master  and  I were  in  the  draw- 
ing-room one  afternoon,  and  my  mistress  was  upstairs 
putting  on,  what  he  calls  her  “fal-lals  and  trimmings,” 
when  Miss  Chitter  called.  I had  only  been  one  of 
the  family  about  a week  so  she  had  not  seen  me 
before,  nor  I her.  I politely  rose  from  my  corner 
to  greet  her.  “Oh!”  she  cried,  “do  call  that  horrid 


brute  away,  Dan.  How  you  can  have  such  an  ugly 
dog  about  the  house  I can’t  think.”  My  master  only 
laughed,  and  said  to  me:  “Come  back  here,  Gunga 
Din.  You  are  not  pretty  enough  for  the  lady.”  So 
I went  and  lay  down  as  he  told  me.  Then  she  said: 
“And  what  was  that  you  called  him?  Where  on 
earth  did  you  get  such  an  absurd  name  from?” 
My  master  just  laughed  again  and  said:  “Mabel, 
my  dear,  your  ignorance  appalls  me.  Don’t  you 
know  your  Kipling?  But  evidently  you  don’t,  so 
I’ll  tell  you  why  I’ve  called  him  Gunga  Din.  Well, 
first  of  all  Gunga  Din  was  a fighter,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  “he  didn’t  seem  to  have  no  use 
for  fear.’  Then  too,  he  was  a loyal  British  subject 
and  a hero,  which  latter  I’ve  no  doubt  his  name- 
sake will  prove  himself  to  be  when  he  is  older; 
and  thirdly,  to  once  more  use  the  words  of  the  poet, 
he  is  described  as  being  ‘squidgy  nosed,’  and  even 
I must  agree  that  the  nose  of  my  friend  here  is 
“squidgy”  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

Miss  Chitter  only  sniffed  scornfully,  and  said: 
“I  always  understood  that  Kipling  used  shocking 
language,  and  was  quite  unfit  for  quoting  in  decent 
society.”  “Don’t  you  believe  it,  my  dear,”  replied 
my  master.  “He  is  profoundly  human,  and  like 
yourself,  has  made  a close  3tudy  of  the  boys  in 
khaki.”  I don’t  think  she  liked  that,  for  she  turned 
rather  red,  and  looked, — well,  something  like  the  cat 
does  when  I drink  her  milk.  Anyway,  ever  since, 
I have  felt  rather  proud  of  my  name,  and  feel  as 
though  I’ve  got  to  be  a hero  somehow  or  other. 

As  I said  before.  I’ve  only  been  one  of  the 
family  a comparatively  short  time,  just  about  two 
months,  but  long  enough  to  know  that  I am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  master  and  mistress.  Before  I 
came  here,  I lived  for  a time  with  an  American 
lady,  but  we  didn’t  exactly  hit  it  off.  She  bought 
me  when  I was  quite  small.  I can  remember  cry- 
ing when  I lost  my  brothers  and  sisters.  But  one 
soon  forgets  in  this  life,  and  I might  have  been 
quite  happy  with  the  American,  if  she  had  not  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  I was  purely  British  in  my 
instincts  and  prejudices.  But  she  wanted  to  make 
a parade  of  me,  tied  bows  of  ribbon  on  me  and 
expected  me  to  stand  up  in  her  motor  car  and 
bark  at  everyone.  So  ridiculous!  as  though  a self- 
respecting  bulldog  ever  barks  much.  If  she  had 
only  allowed  me  to  lie  quietly  In  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  and  pretend  to  be  asleep,  she  would  have  found 
me  always  ready  for  emergencies,  because  that  is 
the  way  we  British  are.  So  I just  chewed  up  the 
ribbons,  and  when  I couldn’t  get  at  them  to  chew, 

I rolled  on  my  back  and  clawed  them.  I heard  her 
tell  a friend  that  I was  a most  unpleasant  dog,  not 
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at  all  companionable,  and  so  obstinate;  and  her 
friend  said:  “Of  course,  my  dear,  what  did  you 
expect?  You  should  get  a Boston  bull,  now  he  would 
be  real  cute  to  take  about,  and  he  could  wear  a 
little  coat  with  pockets,  and  a handkerchief,  and 
ribbons.”  My  word,  wouldn’t  I like  five  minutes 
with  that  coat  and  handerkchief  and  ribbons.  Any- 
way, the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  American  lady 
took  me  back  to  the  man  from  whom  she  had  me 
and  asked  him  to  sell  me  for  her  as  she  had  decided 
to  have  a Boston  bull  terrier.  He  said  he  couldn’t 
get  more  than  $20  for  me,  and  she  said  she  would 
be  quite  satisfied  to  get  rid  of  me  for  that.  So  I 
was  tied  up  in  his  yard,  with  a bit  of  dirty  straw 
pushed  in  under  the  house  where  some  shingles 
had  come  away,  for  a bed.  It  was  very  draughty, 
and  cold,  and  it  rained  all  day,  but  I didn’t  care, 
even  if  I was  wet  and  cold  and  hungry,  I could 
still  be  a British  bulldog  and  not  be  decorated  up 
wtih  ribbons. 

One  day  the  man  came  to  the  yard  with  a soldier, 
and  the  soldier  was  young,  and  had  a big  mouth 
and  merry  blue  eyes,  and  was  always  smiling,  and 
he  was  Irish  and  his  name  was  Dan  Maloney,  and 
he  was  a lieutenant  in  a Canadian  regiment — al- 
though most  of  this  I found  out  afterwards.  When 
he  saw  me,  he  laughed  out  quite  loud,  and  said: 
“Well,  you’re  a jolly  little  begger,”  and  he  pulled  my 
ears  and  smacked  my  sides,  and  I wagged  my  tail, 
which  has  a funny  bend  in  it,  and  wriggled  all  my 
back  half,  and  rubbed  my  head  against  him,  and 
decided  we  were  friends  right  off.  Then  the  man 
told  him  all  about  my  father  and  mother,  and  about 
my  “points,”  whatever  they  are,  and  that  the  lady 
who  was  selling  me  wanted  $50  for  me.  At  this 
Lieutenant  Dan  Maloney  sort  of  whistled  between 
his  teeth,  and  looked  at  me,  and  I looked  back  at 
him  and  winked  just  to  let  him  know,  and  then 
he  laughed  out  loud  again  and  said  to  me:  “That’s 
it,  is  it,  old  fellow?  I thought  it  was  a bit  thick.” 
Then  he  stood  looking  at  me  again  for  quite  a long 
minute,  and  I was  all  quivering  with  nervousness  for 
fear  he  wouldn’t  buy  me.  Then  he  laughed  again, 
and  patted  me,  and  said:  “Sure,  old  chap,  it  isn’t 
your  points  I’m  going  to  pay  for,  but  the  affection, 
and  gratitude,  and  faithfulness  I see  in  your  eye; 
so  here  goes.  Though  it’s  paying  through  the  nose 
I am.”  Now  this  rather  upset  me,  it  seemed  such 
a painful  process,  but  though  I watched  anxiously, 
he  took  the  money  out  of  his  pocket  just  like  any- 
one else. 

Coming  to  live  with  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Dan 
Maloney  has  certainly  been  the  turning  poltit  in 
my  existence;  nothing  that  happened  before  seems 
to  be  of  any  importance,  so  I just  date  everything 
from  that  time.  I am  very  proud  of  my  mistress, 
whose  name  I notice  is  Mollie.  In  fact,  the  master 
and  I evidently  feel  very  much  the  same  about  her. 
I have  heard  him  say:  “Mollie,  mavourneen,  you’re 
so  sweet.  I’d  just  like  to  eat  you  all  up.”  And  I 
like  to  chew  her  hand,  too,  when  I can  get  hold  of 


it,  there’s  a sort  of  soft,  sweet,  scenty  taste  about 
her  that’s  most  attractive. 

The  master  and  I talk  together  a great  deal,  at 
least  he  tells  me  things,  and  I let  him  know  as  well 
as  I can  what  I think;  he  says  my  wink  is  a marvel 
of  expression.  Lieutenant  Dan  is  a hero — like  my- 
self— only  he  did  something  in  the  war,  and  they 
gave  him  a Y.C. — not  that  I think  much  of  that. 
I examined  it  one  day  after  the  mistress  had  been 
showing  it  to  some  visitors,  and  left  it  on  the 
table  while  she  went  to  the  gate  with  them.  It’s 
a sort  of  dark  colored  thing  with  a ribbon  on  it — 
and  tastes  peculiar  when  you  chew  it,  to  say  the 
least — nothing  like  as  nice  as  the  cakes  which  I 
just  licked  over  before  the  visitors  came, — and  when 
the  mistress  came  in  and  picked  it  up  to  put  away, 
she  was  quite  annoyed  because  the  ribbon  was  wet 
and  she  thought  someone  had  been  careless  enough 
to  spill  tea  on  it.  I didn’t  say  anything,  I just  winked 
at  the  cat,  as  the  master  wasn’t  there. 

Lieutenant  Dan  doesn’t  like  being  praised  for 
what  he  did  to  make  him  a hero;  he  says  plenty 
of  men  did  as  much  and  more,  only  weren’t  lucky 
enough  to  be  spotted.  He  says  doing  a thing  like 
that  was  just  a sort  of  fluke  with  him — his  best  pal 
was  shot  down  at  his  side — and  then  he  saw  “red 
hell”  and  just  went  for  it,  and  did  all  sorts  of 
things  that  he  would  never  have  had  the  nerve  to 
do  if  he  had  stopped  to  think — and  didn’t  know  he 
had  done  till  they  told  him  afterwards.  So,  you 
see,  we’re  both  heroes,  because  I’ve  got  the  name 
— though  I didn’t  get  a V.C. — and  this  is  how  mine 
happened. 

The  other  night  I was  fast  asleep  on  my  rug 
that  my  mistress  puts  in  a warm  corner  of  the 
kitchen  before  she  goes  to  bed,  when  I heard  a small 
sound  in  the  pantry  adjoining.  The  pantry  door 
was  open,  so  I just  turned  my  head  so  that  I could 
see  in,  and  to  my  astonishment  the  window  slowly 
opened  and  a man’s  head  appeared.  Then  he  put 
in  his  hand  with  something  in  it  that  suddenly 
turned  a light  on.  I felt  pleased  for  the  night  is 
long,  and  becomes  rather  monotonous  at  times;  so 
I got  up,  stretched  myself,  and  wagged  my  tail  and 
wriggled  my  body  in  the  way  I do  when  I want  to 
show  that  I’m  pleased  to  see  anyone.  He  looked 
surprised,  but  said  quietly:  “Well,  old  fellow,  glad 
to  see  me,  eh?”  Then  he  climbed  right  in  and 
took  a nice  bone  out  of  his  pocket — a real  big  one 
with  lots  of  meat  on  it — he  must  have  a very  good 
butcher — and  put  it  down  on  my  rug  for  me.  I 
let  him  see  that  I appreciated  his  thought  by  going 
to  work  on  it  right  away.  Ha  was  busy  too,  put- 
ting things  into  a bag,  teapots  and  spoons  and 
things,  but  I hadn’t  time  to  bother  much  about  that 
until  I saw  that  he  was  getting  ready  to  go,  for  he 
very  gently  put  the  bag  out  through  the  window.  I 
went  up  then  to  tell  him  that  if  he  had  any  more 
bones  he  might  as  well  leave  them  with  me,  when 
the  clumsy  idiot  stepped  back  right  onto  my  foot. 
Now  if  there  is  one  thing  that  a dog  hates  more  than 
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another  it  is  to  have  his  feet  trodden  on,  so,  I 
tell  you,  I just  gave  one  howl,  and  then  saw  “red 
hell,”  like  my  master,  and  went  for  his  trouser 
leg,  getting  my  teeth  through  a bit  of  skin,  too. 
Then  he  gave  a howl  and  in  a minute  things  began 
to  happen,  and  the  next  thing  I remember  was  a 
familiar  voice  saying:  “Hands  up,  kamerad;  we’ve 
got  you  this  time,  me  boy,”  and  there  stood  Lieuten- 
ant Dan  with  a big  grin  on  his  face,  pointing  some- 
thing at  the  man,  who  promptly  put  his  hands  up 
over  his  head.  I let  go  his  leg  then,  thinking  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  try  his  pockets  again,  but  my 
master  called  me  back  saying  I had  had  enough  for 
once — evidently  he  didn’t  understand  what  I wanted. 
In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Mollie  had  phoned  for  a 
policeman,  and  very  soon  two  constables  arrived 
and  after  putting  in  the  bag  with  the  spoons  and 
things  they  took  the  man  away,  with  any  other 
bones  he  might  have  had  still  in  his  pocket. 

The  mistress  was  awfully  nice  to  me.  She  kissed 
and  patted  me,  and  gave  me  cake,  and  called  me 
a hero,  and  the  master  said,  perhaps  I was,  but 
next  day  when  we  were  by  ourselves  he  looked  at 
me  and  laughed,  and  said:  “Now  about  last  night, 
old  chap.  There  was  that  bone,  you  know,  and 
you’d  had  a good  supper  off  it,  too.  I can’t  quite 
understand  it.  Anyway,  Mollie  insists  that  you  are 
a hero,  so  you  must  be — but  I’d  like  to  know  by 
what  divil  of  a fluke  you  earned  the  title.” 

I just  wagged  my  tail  a little,  then  I looked  at 
him, — and  winked. 


cIke  Epitaph  of  An  Early 
Settler 

By  Hereward  K.  Cockin. 

Pause,  pilgrim  footsteps ! rev  ’rently  draw  near, 
The  vanguard  of  a nation  slumbers  here. 

Mayhap  he  wander’d  once  by  Yarrow’s  side, 

Or  dreamed  where  Severn  rolls  its  volumed  tide 

Perchance  his  infant  gaze  first  saw  the  light. 
Nigh  lordly  Snowdon’s  heaven-ambitioned 
height. 

Or  thrilled  his  boyish  heart,  in  bygone  days, 

At  sound  of  stricken  Erin’s  mournful  lays. 

Amid  the  crowded  marts  of  Old  World  strife, 
He  yearned  to  breathe  a purer,  freer  life. 

Brave  heart!  Beyond  Atlantic’s  sullen  roar 
He  sought  a home  on  this  wild  western  shore. 


His  stalwart  might  and  keen,  unerring  aim, 
Taught  lurking  savages  to  dread  his  name. 

In  peril’s  midst  he  raised  his  cabin  rude, 

And  lived — his  one  companion,  solitude. 

Yet  not  his  only  one.  Where’er  he  trod, 

In  simple  childlike  faith  he  walked  with  God. 

With  quenchless  courage  and  unflinching  toil, 
Redeemed  he  day  by  day  the  unwilling  soil. 

Primeval  gloom,  beneath  his  sturdy  blows, 
Beam’d  forth  in  glebes  that  blossomed  as  the 
rose. 

And  years  rolled  by.  Europe  her  exiles  sent. 
Around  him  grew  a thriving  settlement. 

Yet,  ’tis  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone, 

He  wooed  and  won  a maiden  for  his  own. 

The  flowers  of  June  smiled  on  his  marriage  kiss 
And  thrice  ten  years  he  tasted  wedded  bliss. 

His  children,  born  ’neath  Freedom’s  own  roof- 
tree, 

Were  cradled  in  the  arms  of  Liberty. 

They  lived  to  bless  the  author  of  their  birth, 
And  by  their  deeds  renew’d  his  honest  worth. 

His  neighbours  loved  the  kindly,  upright  way, 
Of  one  whose  yea  was  yea,  whose  nay  was  nay. 

And,  did  dispute  arise,  his  word  alone 
Was  jury,  judge  and  verdict  bent  in  one. 

Dark  day  which  saw,  and  gloomier  hearts  which 
said, 

“The  father  of  the  settlement  is  dead.” 

When  full  of  years,  beloved  on  ev’ry  hand, 

His  spirit  left  them  for  a Better  Land. 

Tread  softly,  stranger!  rev ’rently  draw  near, 
The  vanguard  of  a nation  slumbers  here. 


To  a Maple  Leaf 

Only  a fragile  maple  leaf, 

Thy  life  has  swiftly  pass’d  away, 
Each  lovely  hue,  in  bright  relief 
Has  early  faded  in  decay; 

And  yet  the  chill  of  autumnal  breath 
Leaves  thee  most  beautiful  in  Death. 
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We  were  chums,  Dick  and  I,  in  the  old  college  days. 

Came  to  grief  on  the  “Oaks”  and  enlisted — the  Greys. 

Ne’er  a braver  than  Dick  ever  sabre  blade  drew, 

From  his  plume  to  his  spurs  he  was  leal  and  true, 

And  his  bright,  handsome  features  and  devil  care  ways 
Won  the  sobriquet,  “Gentleman  Dick  o’  the  Greys.” 

i 

Yet  he  fretted  and  chafed  at  our  barrack-room  life, 

And  he  longed — how  he  longed  ! for  the  maddening  strife ; 
How  he  sighed  to  forget  all  our  “feather  bed”  calm, 

In  the  wild,  dashing  charge,  in  the  midnight  alarm, 

For  he  breathed  but  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  fame, 

Which  for  him,  gallant  heart  ! was  the  pathway  of  shame. 

Accurs’d  be  the  hour  when  Bulstroder  Hayes 
Exchanged  for  the  “Line”  to  our  troop  in  “The  Greys”; 

Oh  ! the  woe  of  a life  ’neath  a martinet’s  frown; 

’Twas  a story  oft  known  in  a garrison  town, 

When  recruit  and  scarr’d  veteran  were  under  the  rule 
Of  a tyrant  from  India  or  a youngster  from  school. 

Hayes  showed  the  “black  heart”  in  a thousand  of  ways. 

Ay,  he  made  life  a hell  to  the  men  of  “The  Greys,” 

Till  one  day  in  the  stables  our  captain,  our  foe, 

Insulted  poor  Dick,  and  Dick  answered — a blow ; 

But  the  wrath  that  felled  Hayes  to  the  ground  with  a crash 
Doomed  “Gentleman  Dick  o’  the  Greys”  to  the  lash. 

Six  squadrons,  four  deep  on  three  sides  of  a square, 

With  the  officers,  doctor  and  “triangle”  there, 

And  I,  his  friend,  saw  him  led  to  his  shame — 

To  the  infamy  cast  on  a once  honoured  name — 

Saw  the  drummer’s  dread  thongs  and  the  flesh  torn — ah!  well ! 
From  the  young  heart  they  crushed  rose  a demon  of  hell. 

When  the  roll-call  was  answered  one  morn,  all  alone 
He  had  fled  where  the  brand  of  his  shame  was  unknown ; 

And  the  months  came  and  went,  then  a rumour  of  Avar 
Flung  a sinster  gloom  on  the  fair  lands  afar ; 

And  we  heard  on  parade,  with  an  answering  roar, 

That  the  Greys  had  the  route  for  the  Crimean  shore. 
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Down  the  valley  their  grey-coated  infantry  stepped, 

In  a whirlwind  of  fury  their  batteries  swept, 

But  the  Greys  led  the  charge  in  the  bright  morning  light, 
With  the  French  on  our  left  and  the  Sixth  on  our  right; 
And,  swift  as  the  bolt  from  the  cloud  lightning-riven, 
The  Muscovite  flank  on  the  centre  was  driven. 

But,  ere  we  could  re-form  our  grape  shatter’d  ranks, 

The  Vladimir  regiment  burst  on  our  flanks, 

And  ’twas  hack,  cut  and  slash — little  parrying  there — 

If  the  Russians  were  devils  what  demons  we  were ! 

Right  nobly  our  handful  disputed  the  field, 

For  a Briton  can  die ! tho’  he  never  can  yield ! 

Three  Russians  beset  me ; at  last  I fought  free, 

Made  much  of  my  charger,  and  turned,  God ! to  see 
A Vladimir  horseman  charge  Bulstroder  Hayes, 

And,  ’midst  the  infuriate  yells  of  the  Greys, 

Deliver  cut  six — and  Hayes  dropped  from  his  horse, 

And  his  curse-writhen  lips  were  the  lips  of  a corse. 

Too  late  for  his  life — that  had  gasped  its  last  breath — 
But  in  time,  by  the  Gods ! to  avenge  him  in  death ; 

One  prick  of  the  spurs  in  the  flanks  of  the  grey, 

Three  bounds,  and  I held  the  fierce  Russian  at  bay, 

And  crash!  as  the  trumpeter  sounded  “the  wheel,” 

From  his  skull  to  his  teeth  I had  crimsoned  the  steel. 

As  the  sabre-cleft  helmet  discovered  his  face, 

As  he  fell  from  his  charger  in  death,  I.  had  space 

For  a glance — oh ! my  God ! at  those  wild  staring  eyes, 

For  one  look  at  those  features  upturned  to  the  skies, 

And  I reeled  in  the  saddle,  my  brain  all  ablaze, 

For  the  dead  man  was  “Gentleman  Dick  o’  the  Greys. 


GARIBALDI 

This  is  a name  which  has  been 
“writ  large”  in  the  annals  of  the 
Great  War.  Old  Imperial  Veterans 
will  remember  that  “The  Libera- 
tor” visited  England  soon  after  the 
Crimean  War. 

Under  his  flag  many  Britons 
fought. 
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How  the  29th  Received  News  of  an  Armistice 


By  L.  S.  McGill,  Battalion  Scout  Officer. 


ON  Sunday,  November  10,  1918,  we  march- 
ed steadily  east  all  day  through  the 
thickly  populated  coal  mining  region  of 
the  Borinage  in  the  Province  of  Hainautt,  Bel- 
gium. Later  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  our 
billeting  area  for  the  night  in  the  mining  vil- 
lage of  La  Bouverie,  five  miles  southwest  of 
Mons.  That  evening  we  heard  that  Mons  had 
been  taken  during  the  day  by  Canadian  troops, 
and  we  received  orders  to  push  on  in  the  morn- 
ing in  support  of  the  31st,  our  sister  battalion 
from  Alberta,  which  was  to  attack  just  after 
daybreak  from  the  line  gained  that  afternoon. 
Burners  were  in  circulation  of  a possible  early 
armistice,  but  few  gave  them  a second  thought. 

Life  in  the  army  was  “just  one  d rumor 

after  another”  anyway,  and  the  birth-place  of 
rumors  was  a subject  for  sarcasm  among  all 
ranks. 

Next  morning,  the  11th,  we  were  on  the  road 
early,  full  daylight  having  scarcely  come  be- 
fore the  battalion,  in  full  marching  order,  was 
plodding  on  slowly  eastward.  Just  after  9 
o’clock  some  soldiers  repairing  a cross  roads 
damaged  by  the  retiring  enemy,  greeted  us  as 
we  passed  with:  “The  war’s  over,  boys.  You 
don’t  need  those  (the  rifles)  any  more.”  But 
they  did  not  intend  their  words  to  be  taken 
seriously,  nor  were  they. 

At  9:30  a.m.  the  battalion  was  having  an 
hourly  rest  on  the  roadside  in  the  village  of 
Noir chain,  when  the  British  staff  captain  in 
the  Brigadier’s  Ford  came  up  from  behind, 
gave  the  commanding  officer  a message,  and 
went  on.  It  was:  “An  armistice  has  been 
signed,  and  will  take  effect  at  11  this  morning. 
You  will  push  on  until  that  time,  then  halt, 
send  an  officer  to  brigade  headquarters,  and 
await  further  orders.” 

Colonel  Tobin  announced  this  and  it  was 
received  with  some  cheering.  The  march  was 
then  continued  until  about  10 :30,  when  we 
reached  Ciply,  a village  three  miles  south  of 
Mons.  Here  the  whole  battalion  fell  out  to  rest 
in  a field  by  the  side  of  a little  stream,  while 
the  colonel  himself  went  to  brigade  for  orders. 

The  period  of  waiting  gave  a chance  for  dis- 
cussion. There  had  been  many  disappoint- 
ments during  the  war  and  most  men  were 
rather  sceptical.  The  old  soldiers  recalled  the 
incident  in  the  long  ago  winter  of  1915-1916, 
now  more  remote  than  the  Garden  of  Eden  or 
the  Flood,  when  battalion  orders  had  announc- 


ed that  “On  the  conclusion  of  Peace  there  will 
be  no  cheering  in  the  front  line  trenches. 
Every  man  will  collect  his  full  equipment  and 
file  out  to  the  right.”  Another  matter  which 
filled  the  minds  of  many  an  old-timer  was  his 
deep-seated  conviction  that  he  would  be  killed 
on  the  last  day  of  the  war.  This  was  a com- 
mon superstition  among  those  whom  death  had 
often  passed  by.  “After  all  these  perils,  and 
with  the  whole  affair  about  to  end,  what  if 
a shell  should  arrive  with  their  number  on  it 
now?”  For  years  they  had  not  dared  to  think 
of  death,  but  the  thought  came  to  them  now, 
as  the  minutes  dragged  slowly  towards  the 
appointed  hour  of  eleven. 

It  began  to  rain.  All  were  cold  and  wet, 
and  huddled  together  getting  what  protection 
they  could  from  ground-sheets  and  trees  along 
the  edge  of  the  field.  The  hour  passed.  Was 
the  war  really  over?  Few  felt  any  confidence 
that  it  was.  At  best  there  would  be  years  of 
guerilla  warfare  in  Germany.  The  wiseacres 
predicted  a resumption  of  hostilities. 

About  noon  the  band  of  the  31st,  left  behind 
that  day  because  their  unit  was  in  actual  con- 
tact with  the  enemy,  came  marching  past.  In 
response  to  calls  from  our  men  for  some  music, 
they  struck  up  the  tune  to  which  all  soldiers 
loved  to  sing:  “Apre  la  guerre  finie. ” At  this 
the  whole  battalion  stood  up  to  roar  approval. 
The  spell  was  broken,  and  pent-up  feelings,  re- 
pressed for  months,  asserted  themselves  in 
cheer  after  cheer  that  echoed  and  re-echoed 
across  the  narrow  valley.  Men  who  could  not 
express  themselves  as  they  wished  shouted : 
“Good  old  band,”  and  “Good  old  31st,”  until 
the  marchers  disappeared  around  a corner  and 
the  music  died  away  in  the  distance. 
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Why  Mr.  Stehhs  B ou  gilt 

(By  Stanley  Moodie.) 


I’ll  have  my  bond;  I will  not  hear  thee  speak; 

I’ll  have  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 

— “Merchant  of  Venice,”  Act  3,  Scene  3. 

HOW  much  are  you  going  to  invest  in  Vic- 
tory Bonds,  John,  dear?”  his  wife  asked, 
timidly,  from  her  end  of  the  table.  Tim- 
idly is  the  word.  Mrs.  Stebbs  was  of  that 
rapidly  disappearing  type,  the  timid  woman. 

Mr.  Stebbs  put  his  fork  down,  looked  at  Mrs. 
Stebbs  over  his  glasses,  and  remarked,  decid- 
edly: “I  do  not  intend  to  buy  any  of  this  issue 
of  Victory  Bonds,  as  I have  already  told  sev- 
eral of  my  friends  at  the  club.  All  my  capital 
is  needed  in  my  own  business.  It  will  bring 
greater  returns  there.  Please  do  not  discuss 
the  matter  any  further.  It  irritates  me.” 

As  Kipling  would  say,  that  is  the  wray  all 
masterful-business-men  husbands  always  talk. 
Mr.  Stebbs  resumed  his  breakfast,  and,  after  a 
pause  to  assure  him  that  they  were  properly 
subdued,  Mrs.  Stebbs  and  the  little  Stebbes  also 
took  up  their  innocuous  chatter,  from  which 
all  irritating  references  to  Victory  Bonds  were 
carefully  eliminated. 

Mr.  Stebbs’  mind  was  quite  made  up,  and  as 
he  drove  down  to  the  office  in  his  car,  the  post- 
ers along  the  street  urging  him  to  buy  Victory 
Bonds,  threatening  him  if  he  did  not  buy  Vic- 
tory Bonds,  painting  a rosy  future  for  him  if 
he  did  buy  Victory  Bonds,  made  little  impres- 
sion on  him.  He  reached  his  office  in  the  same 
determined  frame  of  mind,  hung  up  his  over- 
coat on  the  hanger  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  permitted  himself  the  pleasure  of  adminis- 
tering a rebuke  to  his  secretary,  Miss  Peters, 
who  had  evidently  just  arrived,  though  due  an 
hour  earlier. 

“And  now,  Miss  Peters,”  said  Mr.  Stebbs, 
briskly,  “we’ll  get  to  work.  Take  this  letter — 
Bungler  Building  Company : Gentlemen : Refer- 
ring to  your  letter  of — answer  that  ’phone, 
please.” 

“Mr.  Parsons  wishes  to  speak  to  you,”  an- 
nounced Miss  Peters,  pleased,  for  she  knew  that 
Mr.  Stebbs  hated  to  be  interrupted  in  his  dicta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stebbs  took  the  ’phone.  “Hullo!  Fine, 
Frank,  how  are  you?  What’s  that?  No,  Frank, 
no,  can’t  do  it.  Need  all  my  capital  in  the 
business.  No,  Frank,  I’m  quite  decided,  no  use 
calling.  Good-bye.  Now,  Miss  Peters,  let’s  see. 
Um,  yes — letter  of  the  20tli  inst.,  beg  to  state 
that  we  are  in  a position  to  deliver — answer 
that  ’phone  again.” 


“Mr.  Plum  to  speak  to  you,”  said  Miss  Pe- 
ters, as  sweetly  as  before. 

Mr.  Stebbs  reached  methodically  for  the 
’phone.  He  spoke  calmly,  for  it  was  one  of  his 
maxims  never  to  show  irritation  before  his  em- 
ployees. 

“Hullo,  Plum.  Pretty  busy,  old  man.  All 
right,  come  right  over  if  it’s  really  important. 
Now,  Miss  Peters — we  are  in  a position  to  de- 
liver finest  brick  in  carload  lots — Hullo,  Mr. 
Plum.  Come  right  into  the  inside  office.  Back 
in  a minute,  Miss  Peters.  Wait  there  for  me.” 

In  a few  moments,  Mr.  Plum  went  out  crest- 
fallen, and  Mr.  Stebbs  appeared,  the  effort  to 
conceal  irritation  being  more  evident.  Miss 
Peters  waited  with  pencil  poised.  She  was 
smiling,  pleasantly. 

“ carload  lots,”  went  on  her  employer, 

in  our  letter.  Your  orders ” The  office 

without  preamble,  this  time,  “at  prices  quoted 
boy  popped  his  head  in  and  announced  Mr. 
Wright.  Hard  on  his  heels  followed  the  bear- 
er of  the  name,  with  the  familiarity  born  of 
long  acquaintance. 

“Well,  you  old  horse-thief,”  roared  Mr. 
Wright,  jocularly,  “how  many  thousands  are 
you  going  to  place  with  me?  Sorry  I could 
not  get  here  earlier,  but  I knew  you’d  save  me 
some.” 

“I  presume  you  are  referring  to  Victory 
bonds,  William?”  said  Mr.  Stebbs  coldly. 

“Surest  thing  you  know.  Just  fill  in  this  ap- 
plication form.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it’s  done  as 
we  go  along.” 

“William,”  said  Mr.  Stebbs,  in  the  patient 
and  precise  voice  of  a man  still  under  control, 
but  tempted  towards  wrath,  “I  am  not  taking 
any  Victory  Bonds,  I need  all  my  capital  in  my 
business.  I am  quite  decided.  Now,  William, 
will  you  excuse  me?  I am  very  busy. 

Mr.  Wright  left  in  pained  silence.  The  dic- 
tation was  resumed.  “Your  orders  will  receive 
prompt  and  courteous . Take  off  that  re- 
ceiver and  leave  it  down,  Miss  Peters cour- 
teous attention.  Trusting  that ” 

The  door  flew  open,  and  a hearty  man,  with 
a brisk  and  confident  manner  came  in. 

“They  told  me  you  were  busy,  John,  but  I 
know  you’re  never  too  busy  to  see  me.  How 
about  Victory  Bonds,  eh?”  He  produced  a 
sheaf  of  application. 

Mr.  Stebbs’  calm  momentarily  deserted  him. 
“Don’t  come  into  my  office  ever  again  without 
being  announced.  And  please  leave  at  once  be- 
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fore  I lose  my  temper,”  he  said,  savagely. 

The  newcomer  left,  gasping,  and  Mr.  Stebbs 
reached  for  his  cheque-book  and  turned  to  his 
secretary.  She  had  hung  the  receiver  up  again 
during  the  discussion,  and  the  telephone  was 
ringing  merrily. 

“Miss  Peters,”  said  Mr.  Stebbs,  with  unne- 
cessary vehemence,  “go  out  at  once  and  buy 
$10,000  worth  of  Victory  Bonds.  Get  a hand- 
ful of  those  absurd  buttons  that  I see  people 
wearing  in  their  buttonholes.  Get  a flag  or 
something  to  hang  in  the  window.  Have  a sign 
painted  to  put  on  the  door.  Tell  the  boy  to 
say  I am  out,  and  hurry  back  so  that  we  can 
finish  this  letter.” 

At  dinner  no  mention  was  made  of  Victory 
Bonds.  But  that  night  Mr.  Stebbs  was  the  vic- 
tim of  nightmare;  he  tossed  and  muttered  in 
his  sleep.  Mrs.  Stebbs  caught  the  words,  “Buy 
as  they  fought,”  “Let’s  finish  the  job,”  “Ev- 
ery dollar  spent  in  Canada,”  “Daddy,  buy  me 
a Victory  Bond.”  Then  peace  came,  and  Mr. 
Stebbs  slumbered  on,  a beatific  smile  wreathing 
his  features. 


In  London  Town 

By  Hylda  Kathleen  Wheeler. 

I am  back  ’mid  the  lights  and  laughter 
And  wonder  of  London  town. 

I have  drunk  my  fill  of  the  Devon  air 
And  I’m  hardy  and  fit  and  brown. 

Fit  as  a fiddle.  I’m  feeling, 

(Didn’t  that  bullet  go  deep), 

I felt  I had  done  with  this  little  earth. 

Just  wanted  to  go  to  sleep. 

But  Billy  my  chum  never  gave  up  hope, 
(Dear,  old,  chap,  now  isn’t  that  queer 
That  your  body  is  resting  in  Flanders  soil 
While  I’m  still  hanging  on  here). 

We  were  always  the  best  of  pals 

You  and  I,  you  showed  me  her  photo,  too. 
If  I could  have  had  my  wish,  you  know 
I’d  have  gone,  instead  of  you; 

For  I’ve  neither  mother,  or  home,  or  wife, 

I was  the  blackest  of  sheep; 

Does  my  voice,  I wonder,  reach  you? 
Where  you  lie,  in  your  last,  long  sleep. 
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With  "The  Boys" 

By  Gypsy  Smith. 


IN  VANCOUVER  the  men  came  to  my  meet- 
ings as  freely  as  “the  boys”  came  to  my 
meetings  in  France  and  Flanders..  T want 
to  talk  to  yon  about  “the  boys.”  Shall  I ever 
forget  the  response  to  the  call  of  King  and 
Kitchener  for  volunteers?  They  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  They  came  be- 
fore conscription.  As  Mr.  Asquith  said:  “Let 
it  be  known  that  the  voluntary  system  gave 
this  Empire  an  army  of  volunters  of  over  five 
million  good  men.”  And  m this  five  million 
you  had  the  cream  of  the  British  Empire. 
When  I saw  them  flock  to  the  colors,  of  course, 
I wanted  to  be  with  the  cream.  I tried  to  get 
in.  But  they  would  not  have  me. 

I am  suffering  from  an  incurable  complaint 
which  no  doctor  can  heal — I was  born  too 
soon. 

When  I saw  the  boys  flocking  to  the  colors 
I wanted  to  go,  so  I went  to  my  church  and 
said:  “I  can  do  something  for  the  boys;  I 
can  serve  them ; I can  carry  their  kit,  and  if 
I see  a boy  fall  I can  hold  his  hand  and  love 
him  and  kiss  him  for  his  mother.” 

But  my  church  had  not  the  sense  to  send 
me. 

Luckily  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  England  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  they  gave 
me  my  chance. 


I did  not  take  a sermon  with  me. 

I had  not  one  good  enough,  though  I am 
supposed  to  have  preached  some  decent  ser- 
mons in  my  life.  The  preachers  know  I have, 
because  some  preach  them. 

I did  not  take  a sermon  because  I made  up 
my  mind  that  whatever  I did  should  come 
from  my  heart  and  arise  from  the  need  of  the 
moment.  And  when  I got  there  the  first  thing 
I did  was  to  stand  behind  a red  hot  urn  and 
serve  the  boys  with  tea  and  coffee  for  four 
solid  hours  till  my  fingers  were  blistered. 
Then  I served  the  boys  with  cigarettes.  I 
never  smoked,  and  I did  not  know  the  brands, 
but  I know  they  did  need  cigarettes  and 
bread  and  butter  and  bachelors’  buttons. 
Then  I served  them  with  soup,  candles, 
matches  overshoes  and  writing  paper.  I had 
the  time  of  my  life.  Many  of  you  have  had 
letters  from  the  boys  written  on  Y.M.C.A.  note 
paper,  hav’nt  you? 

I remember  many  a billet  where  a bunch  of 
boys  came  in  from  the  line  hungry  and  wet, 
and  cold,  and  fed  up  on  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  every  man  wet  through  to  the  skin.  Did 
they  complain?  No!  But  while  their  clothes 
were  steaming  and  a lady  was  pouring  out  the 
hot  tea  and  coffee,  the  fellows  were  singing: 
“What’s  the  use  of  worrying, 

It  never  was  worth  while, 

So  pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit  bag, 
And  smile,  smile,  smile.” 

These  boys  were  together,  as  I said,  when 
one  of  the  Lord’s  awkward  squad  came  along. 
He  meant  well,  but  he  had  no  gumption,  and 
he  said,  aside  to  the  lady:  “Here  is  a splen- 
did chance.  Let  us  put  in  a word  for  Jesus.” 
She  said:  “But  they  are  hungry  and  wet, 
and  cold.”  And  a bright  faced  Tommy  who 
was  standing  by  and  heard,  spoke  up  and  said : 
“She  puts  Jesus  in  the  coffee.” 

Yes,  they  were  glorious  boys,  the  cream  of 
the  British  Empire.  God  Almighty  never  sent 
better  men  than  Canada  sent  to  France.  I 
lived  with  them  a month  at  a time,  and  slept 
in  a cellar  with  my  moustache  frozen  to  the 
blanket.  I suffered  everything  they  went 
through,  because  I knew  they  were  doing  it 
for  me.  I suffered  when  I saw  them  choked 
and  wounded,  and  shattered  by  the  devices 
of  the  hellish  Huns. 

I was  with  the  boys  to  the  end;  they  could 
not  finish  the  job  without  me.  The  boys 
would  have  done  anything  for  me.  I have 
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had  as  many  as  five  encores  in  one  meeting. 
You  do  not  give  your  preachers  encores.  They 
liked  what  I told  them ; the  human  heart 
wants  God. 

I have  seen  your  hoj^s  in  all  circumstances. 

Their  spirit  wlas  magnificent.  The  worst 
thing  I dreaded  in  France  was  not  the  Ger- 
man bombs,  but — what  do  you  call  them  in 
Canada?  We  call  them  “ cooties.”  I never 
prayed  that  I should  not  get  hit  with  a shell, 
but  I did  pray  that  I might  not  get  lice.  I 
remember  seeing  one  of  the  boys  sitting  with 
his  shirt  held  out  in  front  of  him;  in  fact,  he 
was  reading  his  shirt,  particularly  the  seams, 
and  I said:  “Sonny,  are  you  picking  them?” 
He  said:  “No,  I am  taking  them  as  they  come.” 
A glorious  spirit,  a great  spirit  that. 

I have  seen  those  Canadians  and  Austral- 
ians out  there  take  up  a little  French  child 
and  almost  tear  it  to  pieces  with  pitying  af- 
fection. The  world  is  dying  every  day  for  a 
touch  of  the  human  heart.  You  should  have 
heard  those  boys  sing  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul,”  “Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  “Shall  We 
Gather  at  the  River,”  “The  King  of  Love  My 
Shepherd  Is”  and  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.” 

I went  to  speak  where  there  were  800  Ca- 
nadians at  their  base.  The  place  was  blue 
with  smoke.  They  were  filling  the  time  till 
I got  there,  smoking  and  playing  pianos — 
such  pianos,  every  chord  was  the  lost  chord. 
They  were  singing  something  about  “The  Old 
Rooster,”  and  “Just  as  You  Usedter”  or 
something  like  that.  Perhaps  you  know  it. 

I know  what  would  happen  in  your  church 
next  morning  if  you  sang  it  there.  There 
would  be  a sensation,  but  I would  rather  have 
sensation  than  stagnation.  Anyhow,  if  I had 
said  to  them:  “Boys,  stop  this  ungodly  music. 
Stop  your  noise.  Put  out  your  smokes.”  They 
might  have  done  it,  but  I should  not  have  gone 
much  further.  But  I said  : £ ‘ Boys,  this  is  mag- 
nificent.” And  they  said:  “Have  another, 
Gypsy.”  I said:  “All  right,”  and  what  do 
you  think  they  sang  back  to  me?  “Who’s 
your  lady  friend?”  I tried  to  chip  in,  but 
they  nearly  lifted  the  roof.  “Well,”  I said, 
“we  will  have  another.  That  was  glorious.” 
They  said:  “What  will  you  have?”  I said 
I would  leave  it  to  them,  and  they  said,  “One 
of  yours,”  and  they  turned  to  the  hymn  book 
and  sang  “When  I Survey  the  Wondrous 
Cross.  ’ ’ 

I had  not  trusted  those  boys  in  vain,  and  I 
said:  “Boys,  we  will  pray  for  mother,  father 
and  the  little  baby  at  home  some  of  you  have 
never  seen  yet.  And  then  we  will  pray  for  the 
comrades,  the  wounded  in  the  hospital,  and 
the  boys  in  the  line.” 

It  was  never  easier  to  pray  than  then,  and 
I never  prayed  as  at  that  moment.  And  I 


told  them  the  story  of  my  dear  old  father 
coming  home  to  the  gypsy  tent  a converted 
man  to  his  motherless  'children  and  telling 
us  we  had  a new  father.  And  I told  of  that 
six-footer  kneeling  to  pray  in  the  gypsy  tent 
and  how  that  prayer  had  made  my  work  on 
five  continents  possible. 

One  more  story:  I was  watching  the  boys 

coming  in  from  the  trenches,  and  some  of  them 
were  marking  the  mud  with  the  blood  which 
they  shed  for  you  and  for  me.  They  put  a 
stretcher  at  my  feet,  and  I turned  back  the 
blanket  and  there  lay  a boy  I loved ; I knew 
his  people — a glorious  boy.  I kissed  him  for 
his  mother;  I knew  she  never  would  again. 
I turned  to  the  sister  beside  me  and  said: 
‘‘Look,  how  bruised  his  poor  face  it.”  At 
rliat  he  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  “Does  it 
mean  Blighty,  or  does  it  mean  West?”  With 
tears  in  my  eyes  I said,  “Sonny,  it  means 
West.”  He  said,  “Tell  mother  I was  not 
afraid  to  die;  I died  for  freedom.” 

Your  boys  were  made  of  big  stuff.  So  are 
you.  Won’t  you  prove  it? 


<Ik&  Martial  Drum 

Of  martial  joys,  the  drummer’s  noise 
Takes  precedence  with  men  and  boys; 

Perhaps  affecting  human  chords 
In  use  when  teeth  sufficed  for  swords. 

When  the  drummer’s  pound  made  “Come!”  resouno 
In  antiquarian  times  profound, 

Man  may  have  mimicked  the  thrilling  blow; 

So  the  drum  was  used  ere  the  name  did  grow. 

When  the  earliest  drum  played  “Foemen  come!” 
Perhaps  the  tongue  of  man  was  dumb; 

Perhaps  the  drum  makes  man  return 
To  the  stage  when  primitive  rage  did  burn. 

Ere  man  could  shout,  or  on  hollow-trees  clout. 

He  may  have  thumped  his  chest  about, 

As  the  ape  still  sounds  his  breast  in  rage. 

To  show  he’s  ready  to  engage. 

Each  man  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  past. 

Which,  polished  and  tried  by  use,  doth  last; 

But  the  drummer  shows  in  vaunting  blows 
How  little  change  in  mankind  grows. 

S.  W.  CAMERON  COEN. 
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WHO  COULD  RESIST? 


“ ’Tis  as  though  I should  bid  you  eat  nourishing  food  or  keep  yourself  warm — or  any  other  bloomin'  thing  for 

your  own  good." — Near  Shakespeare. 


— Drawn  by  Fitzmaurice 
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A TALE  OF  BE-PATRIATION 


—Drawn  by  Carol  Jackson 
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For  Queen  and  Canada  in 

By  George  Murray. 


BENJ.  WILLSON 

President  of  the  Fenian  Raid  Veterans  Club. 


“Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  the  boys  are 
marching 

“Cheer  up  let  the  rebels  come 
“For  beneath  the  Union  Jack 
“We  shall  drive  the  Fenians  back 
“And  fight  for  our  Royal  Canadian 
home.” 


CANADIANS  to  the  core  were  the  boys  who 
fought  for  Canada  in  ’66.  A true  history 
of  the  part  they  played  would  stir  the 
blood  of  young  Canadians.  Yet  between  the 
anaemic  covers  of  British  Columbia  school  his- 
tories this  epic  is  dismissed  with  two  or  three 
brief  paragraphs. 

Pat  Ward  was  a wheelsman  on  the  river 
boat  St.  Helen.  Pat  was  a Roman  Catholic  and 
an  Irishman.  The  St.  Helen  had  put  into  Bel- 
lville  the  morning  that  the  bugle  called  the 
soldier  boys  to  the  market  square  to  make  ready 
for  eventualities.  Pat  Ward  stepped  ashore. 

The  Captain  said  to  Pat  Ward,  “Stand  by, 
me  bhoy.  We  sail  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

“Go  to  hell,”  said  Pat  Ward.  “I  hear  the 
bugles  blowing  and  I am  going  to  shoulder  a 
musket  and  fight  for  my  country.  Get  some  one 
else  to  take  the  wheel.” 


There  are  veterans  of  the  Fenian  Raid  now 
living  in  Vancouver  who  heard  Pat  Ward  make 
his  declaration  of  loyalty  and  who  followed 
him  to  the  recruiting  office  and  later  served 
beside  him  in  the  regiment. 

Up  in  West  Zorra  in  the  County  of  Oxford 
lived  a colony  of  Highland  Scots.  From  nearly 
every  family  a young  man  had  enlisted  to  fight 
if  needs  be  for  Canada. 

There  was  an  old  Highland  lady  whose  father 
had  served  at  Waterloo  who  anxiously  awaited 
news  of  the  invasion.  It  was  this  splendid 
pioneer  who  said  when  a rumour  reached  the 
settlement  that  General  O’Neill  had  crossed  the 
frontier  at  Niagara,  attacked  and  occupied 
Hamilton  and  was  marching  on  to  Toronto. 

“Weel,  the  Fenians  may  tak  Hamilton,  they 
may  tak  Toronto  and  they  may  tak  Canada 
but  they’ll  nae  tak  Zorra!” 

Fortunately  O’Neill  and  his  army  of  hood- 
lums from  the  slums  of  Buffalo  and  New  York 
did  not  take  Hamilton.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Highland  lady  was  but  putting  into 
words  some  idea  of  the  determination  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people  when  she  declared  that 
come  what  may  Zorra  would  remain  uncon- 
quered by  an  alien  foe.  But  the  milk  and  water 
histories  used  in  British  Columbia’s  public 
schools  almost  forget  to  mention  anything  about 
this  stirring  period  in  the  life  of  our  country! 

British  Columbia’s  school  histories  do  not 
give  that  great  Canadian  Sir  John  A.  Macdon- 
ald any  measure  of  praise  for  his  work  for 
Canada  during  the  period  of  the  Fenian  at- 
tacks. Sir  John’s  treasury  was  depleted  and 
times  were  hard.  There  was  no  adequate  mili- 
tary organization.  The  men  who  came  out  as 
volunteers  were  in  many  cases  without  even 
uniforms.  In  those  days  there  was  no  north- 
west to  draw  upon  for  men  and  money  and 
British  Columbia  was  not  a part  of  Canada. 
Canada’s  credit  was  poor  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  a question  whether  British 
statesmen  would  have  worried  very  much  if 
Canada  had  passed  outside  the  Empire. 

But  Macdonald  carried  on  during  this  dif- 
ficult period  with  a united  Canada  behind  him. 
The  Highland  Scotsmen  and  Irish  Catholics 
and  the  sons  of  Old  England  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  poorly  drilled  volunteer  regi- 
ments organized  to  defend  the  country. 

There  were  the  Irish  patriots  of  the  type  of 
Pat  Ward  of  the  good  ship  St.  Helen  and  there 
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were  the  Irish  patriots  of  the  type  of  Thomas 
D’arcy  McGhee,  later  foully  murdered,  who 
played  his  part  in  the  days  of  ’66  for  Queen 
and  country. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  was  questioned  in  a pub- 
lic meeting  as  to  the  expenditure  of  certain 
monies  during  the  Fenian  Raid.  He  was  chal- 
lenged to  tell  what  had  become  of  $500,000. 

“I  won’t  tell,”  said  the  Premier.  “The 
government  has  had  secret  operatives  at  work 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States.  If 
I tell  their  names  or  the  names  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  money  was  paid,  some  loyal  Can- 
adians would  be  stabbed  or  shot  by  the  Fen- 
ians. ’ ’ 

Opponents  said  that  Sir  John  had  been  tricky 
in  thus  covering  up  these  expenditures.  When 
the  dead  body  of  McGhee  was  found  people 
remembered  Sir  John’s  words  and  then  more 
fully  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  which 
had  confronted  the  premier  and  his  statesman- 
ship in  meeting  the  situations  which  had  arisen. 

Aside  from  the  more  serious  phases  of  the 
events  surrounding  the  Fenian  Raid  here  is 
a point  which  was  brought  up  at  Fenian  Raid 
veterans’  meeting  held  in  Vancouver  one  night. 
Were  the  Royal  Canadian  regulars  late  on 
parade  that  morning  in  1866  when  General 
O’Neill  at  the  head  of  the  Fenian  army  started 
across  from  Oswego  with  the  intentions  of  tak- 
ing Kingston  ? 

Comrade  W.  Buchanan,  Sixteenth  Battalion, 
Prince  Edward  County,  who  was  a volunteer 
in  Canada’s  citizen  army  when  O’Neill  tried  to 
plant  a rebel  flag  on  Canadian  soil,  said  that 
the  Sixteenth  was  a full  five  minutes  ahead  of 
the  regulars  on  parade. 

“It  shows  that  the  Canadian  citizen  army 
was  equal  to  if  not  ahead  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  world,”  said  Comrade  Buchanan  in  the 
course  of  a speech. 

Comrade  Golding  Allen,  Seventh  Battalion, 
London,  Ont.,  veteran  of  the  Raid  and  an  old 
regular  army  man,  was  quick  to  resent  the 
remarks  of  Comrade  Buchannan. 

“I  protest,”  said  Comrade  Allen,  rising  to 
his  six  feet  against  any  such  aspersion  against 
the  regular  army.  I grant  you  that  the  Can- 
adian is  a great  soldier  but  in  every  test  I have 
yet  to  see  where  your  British  Tommy  needs  to 
take  a back  seat.” 

Comrade  Allen  would  have  doubtless  demand- 
ed an  apology  from  Comrade  Buchannan  if 
Comrade  Hamilton  Weeks,  McGill,  College 
Cadets,  1866,  had  not  taken  the  floor. 

“Let  me  point  out,”  said  Comrade  Weeks, 
“that  whilst  it  may  have  been  possible  that  the 
Canadian  volunteers  were  first  on  parade  that 
morning,  that  the  British  regulars  garrisoned 
at  Kingston  were  men  who  had  been  through 
heavy  campaigning  in  their  day.  They  were 


not  young  men;  they  were  middle  aged  men 
with  beards.  They  had  borne  their  burden  in 
distant  lands  and  were  entitled  to  take  their 
time  if  they  wished  to  do  so  within  the  bounds 
of  discipline.  On  the  other  hand,”  continued 
Comrade  Weeks,  pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  “the  Canadians  were  all  boys  like  Com- 
rade Buchannan  here.  They  were  up  and  do- 
ing early  in  the  day  and  were  no  doubt  anxious 
for  blood.” 

When  old  veterans  get  together  there  is 
bound  to  be  controversey  over  dates  and  de- 
tails of  the  long  ago.  Comrade  Weeks  brought 
about  an  agreement  between  the  enthusiastic 
Canadian  and  the  loyal  Englishman  although 
Comrade  Cochran  almost  started  the  row  up 
afresh  when  he  shouted  that  Buchannan  was 
right  for — to  use  Cochrane’s  own  words,  “I 
was  there  with  the  East  Durhams,  the  Forty 
Sixths,  and  know  that  we  beat  the  English 
regulars  to  the  parade  grounds.” 

Comrade  W.  O.  Black,  well  known  for  his 
Orange  sympathies  said  this:  “When  the 

enemy  came,  there  were  no  divisions  of  race  or 
religion.  The  men  of  Canada  were  as  one  in 
repelling  the  invader.  There  is — or  never  will 
be — division  in  Canada  when  our  liberty  and 
our  hearths  are  threatened  by  the  foe.” 

This  was  roundly  applauded  by  the  other 
veterans.  Comrade  Manley  also  paid  a tribute 
to  Irishmen  generally  for  their  part  in  offering 
to  defend  Canadian  soil  when  attack  from  with- 
out was  made. 

Comrade  W.  Buchannan  told  how  as  a mere 
boy  he  had  made  his  mind  up  to  go  to  the  front 
if  need  be  the  call  for  recruits  was  made. 

“My  mother  didn’t  want  me  to  go,”  said  he, 
“and  when  my  father  came  home,  she  said  to 
him  that  I was  to  stay  at  home  that  I was  too 
young  for  service. 

“ ‘Weel’,  said  my  father,  ‘the  laddie  may  go 
if  he  likes.  There  was  never  a Buchannan  yet 
that  wouldnae  fight  for  the  Queen!’  And  so  I 
was  allowed  to  go.  I went  to  Kingston  and 
drilled  with  the  soldiers.  I saw  the  little  gun 
boats  in  the  harbor,  tiny  little  craft.  I mount- 
ed guard  in  my  turn  on  the  towers  at  Kingston 
and  I’m  proud  man  today  that  I did  all  I could 
at  that  time  for  the  defence  of  the  country.” 

Others  spoke  during  the  meeting  of  their 
experiences  during  the  raid  and  several  refer- 
red to  the  fact  that  British  Columbia  school 
histories  give  no  fitting  account  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  Vancouver  veterans  of  the  Fen- 
ian Raid  undertake  themselves  to  write  a his- 
tory of  what  took  place  in  ’66.  For  the 
story  each  veteran  promised  to  make 
a contribution  that  will  carry  in  its  pages  a 
true  and  full  record  of  the  memorable  days 
when  young  Canadians  were  first  called  to  the 
colors  to  defend  their  homes  and  hearths. 
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FROM  the  forests,  mines  and  seaports  of 
British  Columbia  to  the  battlefields  of 
Flanders  was  indeed  a far  cry.  From 
the  fallen  German  fortresses  on  the  Rhine  to 
a ‘ ‘ little  gray  home  in  the  west”  is  a memor- 
able journey.  Shelling  Huns  in  France  and 
blasting  stumps  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  vastly 
different  tasks,  though  perhaps  equally  bene- 
ficial. In  short,  “Back  to  the  land”  has  be- 
come a slogan  in  the  Pacific  province  and  the 
returned  men  are  showing  the  way. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Provincial  Land 
Settlement  Board,  organized  settlement  for  re- 
turned soldiers  is  being  carried  on  at  several 
points.  Notable  among  these  are  Camp  Mer- 
ville,  in  the  Comox  Valley,  and  Camp  Lister, 
near  Creston,  in  the  Kootenay  Valley.  These 
are  the  chief  undertakings.  Other  settlements 
of  comparatively  minor  importance  have  been, 
and  are  being  established  in  different  places. 

To  the  returned  soldiers  themselves  goes  the 
credit  for  the  initial  steps  taken.  A body  of 
some  300  veterans  formulated  a plan  for  so- 
called  community  settlement  during  their  long 
voyage  home  from  Liverpool  to  British  Colum- 
bia via  the  Panama  Canal.  These  men  were 
known  as  the  Empress  of  Asia  Contingent  and 
while  the  method  of  organized  settlement  be- 
ing followed  by  the  Provincial  Land  Settle- 
ment Board  varies  considerably  from  the  ori- 
ginal community  settlement  plan  as  agreed 
upon  by  them,  still  credit  must  be  given  the 
returned  men  for  “forcing  the  situation.” 
Camp  Merville  was  the  first  settlement  es- 
tablished. Some  fourteen  thousand  acres  of 


logged-off  lands  were  acquired  and  camps  es- 
, tablished.  Today  250  men,  all  veterans  of  the 
Great  War,  have  been  located.  The  wives  and 
children  of  some  of  the  men  bring  the  total 
population  up  to  400.  Camp  Lister,  the  second 
soldier  settlement,  is  the  home  of  over  100 
returned  men,  the  total  population  of  the  camp 
being  approximately  200. 

This  camp  lies  in  the  centre  of  a huge  na- 
tural amphitheatre  with  the  lofty  escarpment 
of  the  boundary  range  clear  cut  against  the 
sky.  The  Kootenay  River  winds  its  way  north- 
ward through  the  valley  and  the  hurtling 
waters  of  Goat  River  tumble  down  from  the 
mountains  in  their  race  to  Kootenay  Lake. 
Creston,  a few  miles  distant,  looks  down  sen- 
tinel-like  upon  the  “flats,”  while  clustered 
thickly  over  the  floor  of  the  plateau-like  valley 
are  the  orchards  and  fine  homes  which  are 
even  now  encouraging  a fruitful  but  erstwhile 
somnolescent  garden  area  into  the  arena  of 
competitive  production. 

In  both  settlement  areas  the  men  are  paid 
wages  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  day.  This  figure 
is  not  arbitrarily  fixed  but  is  a nominal  sum, 
the  men  agreeing  that  the  lower  the  wages  the 
cheaper  the  land,  it  being  understood  that  the 
cost  of  the  new  homes  to  the  settlers  is  the  ori- 
ginal price  paid  for  the  land  plus  the  cost  of 
improvements.  Each  man  realizes  that  the 
harder  he  works  the  cheaper  will  be  his  land, 
and  there  are  no  shirkers. 

The  married  men  buy  their  supplies  from 
their  own  co-operative  store.  These  supplies 
range  from  a package  of  tobacco  to  a roll  of 
blankets  and  may  be  purchased  for  less  than 
city  prices,  with  the  prospect  of  a credit 
balance  by  way  of  profit  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  The  single  men  live  in  comfortable 
bunk-houses.  The  mess-house  is  commodious, 
clean  and  comfortable.  The  meals  are  whole- 
some, quickly  served  and  of  generous  propor- 
tion. A day’s  board  costs  about  $1.20.  This 
amount  will  probably  eventually  fall  to  an 
even  dollar  — three  good  “squares”  for  the 
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price  of  a city  meal.  The  transient  sits  in  for 
50  cents  and  goes  awaj^  wondering  how  soon 
he  may  decently  come  back  for  another  four- 
bits  worth. 

There  is  a military  air  about  the  settlements, 
but  nothing  of  militarism.  The  Union  Jack 
flies  from  a flagpole  over  the  superintendent’s 
office  and  clean,  sanitary,  orderly  quarters  re- 
flect soldierly  habits  and  discipline.  A major 
of  the  Imperial  Army  bunks  next  a former 
kiltie  and  an  officer  of  the  Flying  Corps  is 
neighbor  to  a private  of  the  C.E.F.  Two  cap- 
tains of  Imperials  are  “fallers,  ” and  they  like 
it.  Rank  has  disappeared,  but  noticeable  to  the 
civilian  visitor  is  an  atmosphere  of  dignified 
deference  accompanying  a splendid  spirit  of 
cameraderie,  a consideration  for  the  wishes  of 
others  which  sinks  individual  preference  and 
looks  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

The  soldiers  at  Camps  Merville  and  Lister 
have  literally  taken  off  their  coats  and  turned 
to  in  earnest.  Occasionally  khaki  trousers  or 
riding  breeches  are  seen  and  other  evidences 
of  camp  clothing  and  outfit.  The  “captain” 
and  “colonel”  prefixed  to  the  superintendents’ 
names  are  the  only  titles  heard,  and  these  are 
honorary  rather  than  official.  For  Captain 
Rant  and  Colonel  Lister  are  of  the  men.  When 
a load  of  lumber  draws  up  to  the  camp  they 
help  unload  it.  They  swing  an  axe  or  shoulder 
a “lift”  as  they  move  around  among  the  work- 
ers. The  day’s  work  is  a “show”  just  as  in 
France  and  everyone  is  doing  his  part. 

The  clearing  is  a methodical  proceeding.  An 
advance  party  of  grubbers  slash  the  brush  and 
commence  piling.  Then  come  the  fallers,  and 
after  them  the  pilers  with  teams  of  horses. 
This  leaves  the  land  “picked  up”  ready  for 
the  blasting  party,  who  make  short  shrift  of 
the  stumps.  Twice  a day  they  shoot,  from 
twenty  to  fifty  stumps  being  demolished  each 
time.  A tract  of  land  is  staked  out  for  clear- 
ing and  the  line  of  advance  never  falters  until 
the  objective  is  reached. 

There  is  something  at  once  fascinating  and 
heartening  in  the  way  the  veterans  carry  on. 
Grim  determination  is  at  all  times  in  evidence 
but  everyone  has  a smile  and  a joke.  They 
are  making  homes,  these  former  British  fight- 
ers, and  the  psychologists  and  fearmongers 
who  worry  over  the  veteran’s  future  and  think 
his  war  experiences  have  dimmed  his  vision, 
might  well  visit  these  soldier  settlements. 
There  is  not  a pessimist  in  the  party,  and 
broader  visioned,  more  hopeful  men  could  not 
be  found. 

Conflicting  opinions  were  at  first  held  with 
regard  to  the  probable  success  of  the  venture — 
for  venture  it  was.  To  some  the  scheme  was 
Utopian;  to  others  impossible.  The  men,  them- 
selves, had  unshaken  faith  in  the  outcome 
from  the  very  beginning.  They  have  never- 


lost  that  faith,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  and  the  many  stumbling  blocks  encoun- 
tered. Their  spirit  was,  and  is,  an  omen  pre- 
saging success.  To  illustrate : 

“We  have  seen  enough  destruction,  and  to 
be  able  to  return  whole  from  France  and  found 
a home  in  British  Columbia  is  sufficient  to 
make  any  man  happy,”  said  one  veteran  to 
the  writer.  “And  we  surely  have  found  the 
Promised  Land,”  he  added. 

“Why,  look  at  this  valley,”  he  exclaimed, 
embracing  it  in  a sweeping  gesture,  “where 
can  you  beat  that  soil;  and  the  climate?  Say, 
just  give  us  a few  years  and  all  you  chaps  will 
be  up  here  picking  fruit  for  us.  But,  then, 
maybe  I am  a poor  advertisement  for  this  pro- 
position; I am  too  optimistic.” 


LIONEL  STEVENSON 

A valued  contributor  to  £ ‘ The  Gold  Stripe 
is  Lionel  Stevenson,  Vancouver.  He  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  on  July  16,  1902,  so  he  is  still 
young,  with  a vision  and  wisdom  beyond  his 
years.  His  family  came  to  Canada  in  1907 
and  settled  in  the  Cowichan  District,  Vancou- 
ver Island.  He  matriculated  from  Duncan 
High  School  in  1918,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
second  year  studies  at  the  University  of  B.C. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  headed  his  class 
in  English  Literature.  In  1917  he  won  the 
gold  medal,  first  prize  in  the  British  Columbia 
division  of  the  Haney  National  Essay  Com- 
petition. Lionel  Stevenson  has  contributed 
verse  to  various  publications.  He  is  a good 
friend  to  “The  Gold  Stripe.” 


F.  P. 
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Watch  on  the  Rhine 


II.  Corps 
News  Paper 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  EPOP 

At  the  end  of  1918  the  Army  of  Occupation  entered 
Germany  and  within  a very  little  while  the  2nd 
Army  Corps  were  publishing  their  own  newspaper, 
the  “Watch  on  the  Rhine.”  It  sold  for  one  penny 
and  was  eagerly  bought  also,  by  such  of  the  German 
people  as  could  obtain  it,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
priced  “ten  pfennig.”  Copies  are  now  very  scarce, 
The  following  is  from  the  eighth  number,  published 
in  Cologne  on  January  25th,  1919: 

1.  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Great  War  that  there  arose  a mighty 
wind  in  the  land,  and  the  direction  of  it 
was  vertical  so  that  it  reached  from  the 
earth  even  unto  the  heaven. 

2.  And  because  of  the  wind  the  hearts  of 
men  did  yearn  after  SOFT  JOBS  in  BACK 
AREAS. 

3.  Whereupon  DUG,  the  High  Captain  of  all 
the  Hosts  of  BRIT  did  say  unto  them 
“Hearken  unto  me,  ye  sons  of  the  Isles. 
Our  backs  are  against  a wall,  fight  on,  be 
not  dismayed.” 

4.  But  some  there  were  who  could  find  no 
wall  in  the  place  wherein  they  dwelt.  These 
set  out,  some  in  chariots,  some  on  horses, 
and  some  on  their  own  FLAT  FEET  and 
did  seek  for  walls.  They  stayed  not  their 
search  until  they  arrived  even  at  the  shores 
of  the  Narrow  Seas. 

5.  And  to  them  the  AMLO  did  say  “ye  can 
not  pass  for  ye  have  no  leave  warrants, 
stand  clear  of  the  gangway.”  And  they 
stood  clear  and  wept  bitterly. 

6.  But  others  there  were,  STOUT  FELLOWS, 
who  did  say  “Though  there  be  no  wall  here 
yet  we  will  build  us  a wall,  and  it  shall 
be  a sure  defence  for  us  and  our  sons  and 
our  son’s  sons,  even  unto  the  Third  and 
Fourth  generation,  or  the  DURATION. 

7.  Of  these  there  was  in  the  land  of  YP,  a 
mighty  man  of  valour,  whose  name  was 
OB.  He  did  call  unto  him  SAMI  shrewd 
of  council,  and  BIGOD,  Prince  of  Artifi- 
cers, and  did  say  unto  them. 

8.  Ye  shall  build  me  a wall  and  it  shall  be 
a line  of  trenches.  Front,  support  and  re- 
serve lines  shall  there  be,  with  strong 


places  for  them  that  shoot  out  of  EM- 
MAGEES,  and  deep  shelters  for  my  men 
of  war. 

9.  And  there  shall  be  much  wire. 

10.  And  it  shall  be  a HELLOVA  LINE  and  the 
name  by  which  men  shall  speak  of  it  shall 
be  EPOP,  or  “That  which  cannot  be 
taken.” 

11.  Whereupon  SAMI,  shrewd  of  council  and 
BIGOD,  Prince  of  Artificers,  walked  over 
the  land  and  said,  “Lo,  here  shall  the  line 
be.”  And  OB,  son  of  JAC,  Mighty  Man  of 
Valour,  did  say,  “It  is  well,  get  a 
MOVEON.” 

12.  Then  did  BIGOD  call  unto  him  companies 
of  men  cunning  with  their  hands  of  the 
tribe  of  RE.  They  were  even  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea  for  multitude,  and  thought  no 
SMALL  BEER  of  themselves.  And  with 
them  were  put  men  of  LAB.  They  were 
diggers  of  earth  and  hewers  of  wood. 

13.  All  these  he  placed  under  the  governance 
of  SEL,  the  son  of  AN,  and  EPOP  was 
begun. 

14.  And  there  came  WIT  from  the  FARLAND, 
a man  of  weight  and  a warrior  of  the 
tribe  of  RE.  Him  did  BIGOD  make  OVER- 
LORD  of  EPOP.  His  frown  was  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners,  and  at  his  coming 
the  men  of  LAB  did  dig  like  HELL. 

15.  And  GIL  the  son  of  MAN  walked  ever 
with  him. 

16.  And  EPOP  grew  in  length  and  strength 
daily. 

17.  Now  in  EPOP  were  many  strong  places  of 
concrete  and  of  timber.  On  these  the  men 
of  LAB  did  heap  much  earth,  and  to  them 
WIT  of  the  FAR  LAND  did  say  “Heap  yet 
more  earth  upon  them.”  And  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down 
thereof  did  they  dig  and  wheel  and  heap 
up  the  earth.  Then  did  the  strong  places 
stand  up  like  unto  the  HILLS  of  the 
WEST  LAND  and  the  HUN  upon  KEM 
did  see  them. 

18.  And  did  say,  “Lo,  even  the  men  of  EGYPT 
have  declared  war  upon  us  and  have 
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brought  their  PYRAMIDS  with  them.  And 
his  heart  melted  within  him  and  he  was 
sore  afraid. 

19.  Then  there  came  unto  EPOP  certain 
YOUNG  MEN  of  the  YDEES.  They  were 
fat  and  well-favoured,  clad  in  shining 
raiment  and  their  faces  shone  with  oil  and 
wine. 

They  did  walk  up  and  down  and  to  and 
fro  in  EPOP  and  were  DEAD  NUTS  on 
them  that  did  steal  duckboards. 

20.  And  they  did  place  Notice  Boards  where 
the  wire  was  open.  These  did  they  fix 
facing  the  enemy,  whereat  all  men  mar- 
velled. But  the  YOUNG  MEN  of  the 
YDEES  did  say,  “Lo,  of  a purpose  have 
we  placed  them  thus,  for  the  enemy  seeing 
these  will  strive  to  enter  there,  then  with 
arrows  will  we  shoot  them,  with  strong 
arrows  will  we  lay  them  low.” 

21.  Then  WIT  of  the  FAR  LAND  did  say 
“Why  then  put  ye  the  word  GAP  in  the 
tongue  of  the  BRIT  which  is  not  under- 
stood of  the  enemy?”  Then  were  the 
YOUNG  MEN  confounded,  for  their  ex- 
planation was  but  EYEWASH. 

22.  And  when  EPOP  was  finished,  OB,  Mighty 
MAN  of  Valour,  saw  that  it  was  good,  and 
the  KINGS  of  the  Earth  did  visit  it.  Like- 
wise the  QUEENS  and  the  Princes  thereof 
and  were  amazed.  And  BIGOD,  Prince  of 
Artificers,  did  show  them  round. 

23.  And  the  PHOTOGRITES  and  the  KINE- 
MATITES  were  there  and  men  did  acci- 
dentally walk  in  front  on  purpose  and  to 
one  another  did  wink  the  OTHER  EYE,  and 
say,  “Lo,  now  will  our  wives  and  children 
see  us  when  they  go  to  the  MOVIES. 

24.  But  when  the  HUN  upon  the  HILL  of 
KEM  did  see  from  afar  that  EPOP  was 
finished,  he  smote  upon  his  breast  and  did 
flee  for  he  was  sore  dismayed. 

And  on  the  twenty-eight  of  the  ninth 
month  did  OB  smite  the  HUN  and  make 
him  flee  swifter. 

And  the  hosts  of  BRIT  drove  him  to  his 
own  country  and  did  follow  him  even  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  great  RIVER. 

And  the  doings  of  the  men  of  BRIT  in 
the  city  by  the  great  RIVER,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  Chronicles  called  “The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine.” 


(17ie  Roadmen  in  France 

The  following  poem  was  reprinted  in  “The  Watch 
on  the  Rhine.”  The  editor  of  the  Gold  Stripe  would 
be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  the  author. 

We’m  working  ’pon  the  Blankeourt  Road,  wi’ 
shovel  and  wi’  pick; 

And  Corp’l  Giles  from  Heatherligh  directing 
wi’  his  stick, 

’T  is  one  long  line  o’  traffic  up,  another  long 
line  down, 

’Buses  and  carts,  for  all  the  world  like  streets 
in  London  Town, 

Horses  an’  marching  infantry  an’  batteries  o’ 
guns 

Goin’  up  to  teach  good  manners  to  they  nasty- 
minded  ’Uns, 

Lorries  an’  wains  an’  moty-cars,  fer  miles  an’ 
miles, 

“ ’T  is  like  a year  o’  market-days,”  says  I to 
Corp’l  Giles. 

We  make  the  roads,  an’  mends  the  roads,  an’ 
makes  them  all  again 

(The  traffic  tears  ’em  all  abroad  wri’  one  good 
shower  o’  rain) 

We  scrapes  off  mud  an’  stows  out  stone  be- 
neath the  grindin’  wheels 
(The  sweat  runs  down  behind  our  ears,  we’m 
muck  from  cap  to  heels) 

We’m  deaf,  an’  halt,  an’  some’s  half  blind, 
an’  Corp’l  Giles  he’s  lame, 

The  smart  young  gunners  laughs  at  us,  which 
seems  to  me  a shame. 

But,  Lord,  who  minds  ’em  laughing?  “If 
’twarnt  for  such  as  we 
How  could  ’em  get  their  guns  to  front?”  says 
Corp’l  Giles  to  me. 

They  goes  up  sweating  in  the  sun,  or  singing 
through  the  rain 

An’  when  they  change  Divisions  some  comes 
swingin’  back  again; 

An’  some  stays  where  the  wooden  crosses  mark 
the  last  advance 

(There’s  lines  o’  little  crosses  all  across  the 
North  of  France) 

An’  past  the  sin  gin’  muddy  boys  the  Red 
Cross  motors  go 

Packed  full  o’  quiet  bandaged  forms,  an’ 
rollin’  very  slow. 

It  makes  ee  sad  . . . And  yet,  you  knowr, 

“if  ’twarnt  for  such  as  we, 

The  wounded  wouldn’t  ride  so  smooth,”  says 
Corp’l  Giles  to  me. 

(With  acknowledgments  to  an  Unknown 
Author.) 
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“READY!  AYE  READY!” 

To 

HEN  the  cry  is  again  "To  Battle,”  and  the 
threat  of  foreign  hosts 
Is  calling  the  British  Navy  to  safeguard 
Albion’s  costs. 

And  the  Navy,  as  ever,  is  ready  to  answer  the  land’s 
appeal. 

And  dim,  grey  shapes  in  the  Channel  in  silence  and 
darkness  steal. 

Who  on  the  decks  will  muster  of  those  who  of  late 
have  fought 

For  Right  to  emerge  triumphant,  and  that  Liberty 
might  be  bought? 

Who  of  the  gallant  sailors  who  acquitted  themselves 
like  men 

In  the  greatest  of  Britain’s  testings  will  fight  for 
Britannia  then? 

What  if  the  years  be  scanty,  what  if  the  day  come 
soon. 

What  if  the  peace  we  purchased  should  prove  but 
a short-lived  boon? 

Then  in  that  grim  tomorrow  the  boys  of  today  will 
stand 

Resolute,  aye,  and  ready  to  die  for  their  well-loved 
land, 

(Were  not  the  present  heroes  of  many  a hard-fought 
fray 

The  happy  and  care-free  children  of  peaceable  yes- 
terday?) 

Prompt  in  the  coming  forward,  valorous  oft  in  deed, 

Keeping  the  old  tradition,  true  to  the  British  breed. 


— Drawn  by  Albert  Uden 

Battle 

When  the  cry  is  again  "To  Battle” — and  grant  that 
the  day  be  far — 

And  the  call  of  his  precious  homeland  goes  out  to 
the  British  tar. 

Be  sure  he  will  not  be  wanting  in  courage  and  daunt- 
less will. 

For  Britons  have  aye  responded,  and  men  will  be 
Britons  still. 

The  call,  as  of  old,  is  potent,  the  call  of  the  ocean 
breeze ; 

There  are  wonders  beyond  horizons,  there’s  magic 
in  distant  seas; 

And  there’s  something  in  British  boyhood  that’s 
ready  and  keen  to  brave 

The  perils,  in  peace  or  warfare,  that  lurk  on  the 
tossing  wave. 


GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR  CURRIE, 
G.C.M.B.,  K.C.B. 

“Currie  of  Canada,”  page  14.  From  a photo- 
graph by  Elliott  & Fry,  London. 
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If  Bunty’s  mother  and  little  sister  had  not 
gone  away  on  a visit,  and  if  Bunty’s  grandma 
had  not  come  to  look  after  the  house  and  see 
that  Bunty  and  his  big  daddy  were  properly 
fed  and  cared  for  during  their  absence,  and 
if  Arabella  Jemima,  his  little  sister’s  most 
precious  doll,  had  not  been  inadvertently  left 
behind,  this  amazing  story  would  never  have 
been  written. 

You  see,  this  grandma  of  Bunty’s  was  a 
very,  very  wonderful  person.  She  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all  the  fairies  that 
ever  were.  She  knew  Blue  Beard  and  Jack 
Horner  and  the  Babes  in  the  Woods  and  the 
Wicked  Uncle,  as  well  as  lots  and  lots  of 
other  celebrated  characters;  while  as  for 
Santa  Claus,  Bunty  was  never  quite  sure 
whether  his  mamma,  or  his  big  daddy  who 
worked  in  the  shipyards,  or  grandma,  knew 
him  best.  Certainly,  judging  by  the  lots  of 
lovely  toys  he  gave  all  of  them  for  both  he 
and  little  sister  at  Christmas  time,  they  must 
have  been  very  chummy,  and  Bunty  was  sure 
that  if  granny  wasn’t  his  biggest  chum  she 
was  well  up  in  the  running.  Anyway,  there 
was  one  thing  he  felt  perfectly  certain  about, 
and  that  thing  was,  that  there  was  not  a single 
person  in  the  whole  big  world  who  knew  the 
fairies  and  all  the  folks  in  the  story  books, 
one-half  as  well  as  granny  did. 


Now  Bunty  was  very  lonely  without  little 
sister  and  so  he  just  naturally  adopted  her 
most  prized  possession — which  was  her  pet 
doll.  Before  she  went  away  he  had  caused 
many  tears  by  his  treatment  of  Arabella 
Jemima.  He  used  to  swing  her  round  by  one 
leg  till  her  beautiful  dark  hair  streamed 
straight  out,  and  once  he  had  bumped  her 
against  something  or  other  and  knocked  a chip 
out  of  her  plaster  nose,  also  he  had  prodded 
her  with  things  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
of  her  sawdust  leaked  out.  Now  everything 
was  different.  Awake  or  asleep,  he  insisted 
that  Arabella  Jemima  should  be  within  hail- 
ing distance.  It  helped  somehow  to  keep  down 
that  lonely  feeling  for  little  sister,  you  see. 

To  be  sure  his  daddy  would  sometimes 
laugh  at  him  and  say  that  a big  boy  of  six 
had  no  business  with  a doll,  but,  despite  this, 
Bunty  remained  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
own  attitude  towards  Arabella  Jemima,  the 
reason  of  his  complacency  being,  that  he  knew 
what  Arabella  Jemima  really  was  and  he  was 
sure  his  daddy  didn’t.  Granny  knew,  but 
then  granny  was  the  only  one  who  ever  had 
known  up  till  she  had  told  the  great  secret 
to  him.  It  all  happened  like  this. 

Bunty  had  the  sniffles.  Everybody  knows 
what  the  sniffles  are.  You  just  feel  cross  and 
use  up  a whole  lot  of  handkys;  get  put  to  bed 
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early  and  drink  hot  lemonade.  Sniffles  really 
aren’t  very  bad  if  somebody  takes  you  up  on 
their  lap  and  cuddles  you  a little  and  tells 
you  lovely  things.  Well,  that  is  just  what 
Bunty’s  very  wonderful  grandma  did.  She 
just  sat  down  by  the  warm  kitchen  stove  in 
the  big  rocking  chair  that  squeaked,  and 
gathered  Bunty  and  Arabella  Jemima  to  her 
ample  lap.  Bunty  felt  at  ease  at  once. 
Granny  was  so  warm  and  fat  and  soft  and 
heavy  that  the  old  chair  only  made  a low 
and  comforting  little  sound  as  she  rocked  to 
and  fro.  The  time  was  evening.  It  was  cold 
outdoors  and  ever  so  warm  indoors;  just  the 
time  for  stories. 

“Away,  away  up  in  the  mountains,  all 
amongst  the  white  snows,  there  is  a (very 
beautiful  place,”  began  granny. 

“What  mountains?”  demanded  Bunty. 

“Those  mountains  right  over  there,”  an- 
swered Granny,  pointing  out  of  the  window 
to  where  the  low  winter  sun  painted  the  twin 
lions,  guarding  Vancouver,  in  rose  and  violet. 

“The  lirens?”  asked  Bunty.  You  see  he 
was  only  a very  little  boy  and  could  not  say 
“lions”  like  you  and  I can. 

“Yes,  the  lions,”  said  granny,  “the  beauti- 
ful place  is  just  between  them.” 

“Can  I see  it?”  queried  the  child. 

“Well,”  said  granny,  doubtfully,  “perhaps 
you  may,  if  Arabella  Jemima  will  let  you.” 

At  once  Bunty  was  immensely  interested. 
Just  how  a doll,  with  a chip  off  one  side  of  her 
plaster  nose,  and  who  he  knew,  from  personal 
investigation,  to  be  stuffed  with  sawdust,  had 


power  to  take  him  anywhere,  or  prevent  him 
from  going  any  place  he  wanted  to,  passed 
his  powers  of  comprehension,  and  turning  an 
inquiring  eye  in  the  direction  of  Arabella 
Jemima  he  waited  for  further  enlightenment. 

“Yes,”  granny  continued  at  length,  “Ara- 
bella Jemima  might  take  you  there,  I think, 
if  you  are  very  good.  You  see  she  isn’t  a 
doll  all  the  time.  To  you  and  to  little  sister 
she  just  looks  like  a doll.  But  really  she  is  a 
wonderful  fairy  who  is  so  kind  that  she  pre- 
tends she  is  stuffed  with  sawdust  and  has 
glass  eyes  just  so  that  she  can  help  make  a 
little  girl  and  boy  happy.  And  sometimes  at 
night,  Bunty,  she  becomes  her  beautiful  self 
again,  then  away  she  flies  to  her  lovely  place 
between  the  ‘lions’  and  plays  with  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood  and  Little  Jack  Horner  and  Mary 
and  her  little  lamb,  and  lots  and  lots  of  other 
people,  because,  you  know,  there  are  times 
when  nobody  wants  to  read  and  then  all  these 
little  folks  can  take  a holiday  out  of  the 
story  books.” 

“And  will  she  take  you  too,  granny?”  asked 
the  child. 

There  was  a short  silence.  Bunty  thought 
granny  sighed,  but  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken for  when  he  turned  his  face  up  to  look 
at  her  she  was  smiling. 

“No,  Bunty.  Old  people  aren’t  allowed.  It 
is  only  the  little  children  who  go  to  these 
wonderful  places  and  see  the  lovely  fairies. 
When  people  grow  up,  dear,  they  become  what 
they  call  civilized  and  that  blinds  them  to 
much  that  is  beautiful.” 
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“And  are  you  blind  too,  granny?”  he  asked. 
He  could  not  conceive  of  granny  being  blind. 
She  was  so  wonderful  and  her  eyes  saw  every- 
thing. And  granny  answered  very  softly:  “I 
was  blind  once,  Bunty.  People  get  older  and 
older,  you  know ; but  sometimes,  when  they 
get  to  be  as  old  as  granny,  they  begin  to 
regain  far-away  glimpses  of  the  beauties  they 
loved  as  children.  “That  is,”  she  added,  “if 
the  wicked  money  moths  have  not  spun  their 
nests  so  thickly  that  they  can  never,  never  see 
anything  really  beautiful  any  more.” 

Bunty  remembered  all  this,  and  his  attitude 
towards  Arabella  Jemima  became  more  re- 
spectful. He  ceased  hauling  her  about  after 
him  by  one  leg  and  when  he  wanted  to  set 
her  down  he  set  her  down  right  side  up. 


Also,  he  spent  a good  deal  of  his  time  on  clear 
days  looking  out  of  the  window  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  big  mountains  called  “The  Lions” 
and  asked  Arabella  Jemima  many  questions 
concerning  them.  But  Arabella  Jemima  never 
said  a word. 

Then  one  night  the  great  thing  happened. 

Granny  had  heard  Bunty  say  his  prayers 
and  had  tucked  him  in  his  bed,  but  not  so 
tightly  that  he  could  not  see  Arabella  Jemima 
lying  peacefully  upon  the  pillow  of  little 
sister’s  white  cot.  She  looked  very  pretty  as 
she  lay  in  a patch  of  moonlight,  with  her  eyes 
closed.  He  couldn’t  see  even  where  the  piece 
was  broken  off  her  nose. 

Bunty  dozed. 

Generally  when  Bunty  went  to  sleep  he  slept 
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right  through  till  daylight,  but  this  night  he 
seemed  to  no  sooner  be  asleep  than  he  was 
wide  awake  again  and  looking  at  Arabella 
Jemima.  He  wondered  a little  because  the 
room  seemed  all  different  and  there  was  a 
beautiful  rosy  glow  over  everything  except 
where  the  moonlight  fell  on  Arabella  Jemima, 
and  he  had  never,  never  seen  moonlight  so 
bright  before.  It  was  all  glittery  and  sparkly 
and,  my,  didn’t  she  look  just  beautiful.  Even 
as  he  gazed  he  could  see  that  she  was  growing. 
Her  old  print  dress  was  changing  too  and 
becoming  a wonderful  gauzy  thing,  covered 
with  brilliants  that  shone  and  shone  like  every- 
thing. Beside  her  lay  a slim  golden  rod,  with 
a star  on  top  sparkling  so  brightly  as  to  make 
Bunty  blink.  Another  star  appeared.  This 
time  it  was  in  the  centre  of  a circlet  of  jewels 
about  Arabella  Jemima’s  dark  tresses,  and  the 
child  noticed  with  astonishment  that  her  hair 
was  much  longer  and  all  fluffy.  At  first  he 
thought  granny  might  have  washed  and  comb- 
ed it;  but  then  washing  and  combing  wouldn’t 
make  it  longer — now  would  it?  Of  course  not. 

Soon  Arabella  Jemima  was  fully  as  big  as 
little  sister  and  as  Bunty  stared  enraptured 
he  thought  he  saw  her  breathe.  Yes  he  did — 
he  thought  he  saw  her  breathe. 

He  was  a little  bit  afraid.  Conscience  makes 
cowards  of  us  all,  you  know,  and  dim  memories 
haunted  him.  To  think  that  he  had  had  the 
insolence  to  swing  that  beautiful  creature 
round  and  round  by  one  leg  and  knock  a 
chip  off  her  nose.  But  maybe,  if  she  was  turn- 
ing into  a really  truly  fairy — as  granny  had 
said  she  sometimes  did — she  might  have  for- 
gotten such  trifles. 

Bunty  sincerely  hoped  she  had,  as  he 
watched  her  closely  and  saw  the  sparkly 
things  on  her  breast  glitter  and  fade,  glitter 
and  fade.  Yes,  she  was  breathing.  Fascin- 
ated, he  saw  her  slowly  turn  over  on  her  side ; 
and  then  — wonder  of  wonders  — her  eyes 
opened  and  looking  at  him  she  smiled — 
Bunty ’s  fears  vanished. 

“Oh,  Arabella  Jemima,”  he  said  softly, 
“you  are  beautiful!” 

Arabella  Jemima’s  little  mouth  widened  and 
the  lips  parted,  showing  rows  of  teeth  like 
polished  pearls.  She  laughed.  Yes  she  did — 
laughed  right  out.  And  it  was  the  sweetest 
laugh.  It  sounded  as  though  all  the  silver 
bells  in  all  the  world  were  softly  ringing  afar 


off.  Suddenly  she  jumped  to  her  feet,  danc- 
ed all  over  little  sister’s  cot  and  then,  spring- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  rail,  stood  erect  in  the 
full  flood  of  moonlight,  the  most  beautiful, 
glittering,  lovable  little  fairy  that  any  boy  or 
girl  could  ever,  ever  hope  to  see.  Then  float- 
ing lightly  into  the  air  she  passed  to  the  high 
rail  at  the  foot  of  Bunty ’s  bed  and  stood 
smiling  at  him. 

“Oh,  Arabella  Jemima,  be  careful,”  gasped 
Bunty.  You  see,  he  had  tried  to  stand  on 
that  rail  himself  once  and  got  such  an  awful 
bump  that  granny  and  the  arnica  bottle  had 
figured  prominently  in  the  proceedings  that 
followed. 

Arabella  Jemima  only  laughed  louder,  danc- 
ing up  and  down  so  lightly  that  Bunty  saw 
with  relief  that  she  couldn’t  fall  anyway — no, 
not  if  she  tried  ever  so  hard.  Suddenly  she 
spoke. 

“Would  you  like  to  come  to  my  party, 
Bunty  ? ’ ’ 

“Up  between  the  lirens?”  queried  the  boy. 

“Yes,  Bunty.” 

Bunty  pondered.  He  wanted  to  go,  oh  so 
badly,  but  somehow  he  had  a dim  idea  that  a 
very  little  boy,  in  a very  short  nightie,  might 
be  out  of  place  as  well  as  a trifle  chilly  on  top 
of  the  mountains  on  a winter’s  night. 

Arabella  Jemima  seemed  disappointed.  Then 
as  Bunty  kept  staring  at  his  bare  pink  legs — 
for  he  had  kicked  all  the  bedclothes  off  in  his 
excitement — she  laughed  and  said:  “I  see. 
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Well  soon  make  that  all  right.”  She  reached 
out  her  dainty  golden  wand  with  the  glittery 
star  on  the  end  and  touched  his  nightie.  Bunty 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  and  fingers  when 
he  saw  and  felt  that  he  was  suddenly  clothed 
in  the  warmest  suit  of  scarlet  down,  with  white 
cuffs  and  collar  and  hood  and  boots  to  match. 

“You  bet,  I’ll  go,”  he  shouted.  Arabella 
Jemima  put  a finger  on  her  lips,  “Not  so 
loud,”  she  whispered,  “or  you  may  wake 
Granny.  ’ ’ 

So,  sitting  all  comfy  on  Bunty ’s  bed,  they 
talked  it  over.  Arabella  Jemima  promised  to 
be  Bunty ’s  sweetheart  at  the  party,  and  Bunty 
crossed  his  heart  to  Arabella  Jemima  that  he 
would  never,  never  as  long  as  he  lived  want 
any  one  else.  You  see,  Bunty  was  starting 
quite  young,  only  he  didn’t  know  it. 

“Now  understand,  Bunty,”  said  Arabella 
Jemima,  after  everything  was  arranged,  “you 
are  only  a little  boy  and  I am  a really  truly 
fairy.  I can  go  where  I want  just  by  wishing, 
which  is  more  than  you  can  do.  Look!” 
Quick  as  a wink  she  was  gone  and  the  room 
was  dark.  Bunty  waited.  He  was  just  about 
to  cry,  when,  Whiz!  Just  as  quick  as  that, 
she  was  back  again.  Laughing,  she  threw  on 
the  bedspread  a great  big  plum  and  a great 
big  speckly  bean. 

“Where  did  those  come  from,”  enquired 
Bunty,  his  eyes  round  with  surprise. 

“Well,”  answered  Arabella  Jemima,  “I  got 
that  plum  out  of  Jack  Horner’s  pie.  He  had 


just  stuck  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a plum 
when  I found  him.  So  I just  took  it.” 

“Did  he  mind?”  inquired  Bunty. 

“Not  a little  weeny  bit,”  she  replied,  add- 
ing: “He’s  sick  of  plums.  In  fact  he  has  had 
nothing  else  since  he  was  born.  He  lives  on 
plum  pie,  you  know.”  Bunty  considered  for 
a while  and  made  up  his  mind  that  living  on 
plum  pie  would  be  rather  nice.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  speckly  bean  and  inquired : 
“Where  did  you  get  that?” 

“Oh,  the  bean,”  remarked  Arabella  Jemima 
lightly,  “Why,  that’s  one  of  Jack’s.” 

“Jack  who?”  demanded  Bunty  quite  severe- 
ly, feeling  a trifle  jealous. 

“Why,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  of  course, 
silly,”  she  replied.  “And  now,”  she  went  on, 
“you  see  how  fast  I can  get  anywhere  I want 
to  go.  But,  as  I said  before,  that  is  only 
because  I am  a really  truly  fairy.  You  will 
have  to  go  quite  another  way.  But  I will  take 
you  safely  to  the  place  where  you  will  meet 
those  who  will  bring  you  to  me.” 

Arabella  Jemima  gave  him  a little  hug  and 
looked  so  sweet  that  he  just  had  to  kiss  her. 
She  laughed  her  silvery,  happy  laugh,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand  waved  her  wand.  The 
next  thing  Bunty  realized  was  that  he  was 
sitting  in  the  bright  moonlight,  on  a stone 
by  the  water  of  English  Bay,  and  Arabella 
Jemima  was  laughing  and  laughing  at  his  look 
of  astonishment. 

“Were  you  afraid,  Bunty?”  she  asked  him. 

“A  weeny  bit,”  said  Bunty  breathlessly. 

Arabella  Jemima  reached  out  her  wand  and 
touched  his  forehead.  Immediately  his  fears 
vanished;  he  felt  as  though  he  could  never  be 
afraid  of  anything  again.  Then  she  touched 
both  his  eyes  and  ears. 

“Now  you  can  really  hear  and  see,”  she 
said. 

It  was  a very  funny  thing,  but  as  soon  as 
she  touched  him  Bunty  became  aware  that  the 
grass  and  stones  along  the  shore  were  crowded 
with  myriads  of  little  people,  all  laughing  and 
cheering  and  looking  at  the  water.  They 
were  so  tiny  that  all  their  voices  together  were 
no  louder  than  the  breezes  amongst  the 
bushes,  and  sounded  just  exactly  like  them. 
He  turned  to  ask  Arabella  Jemima  what  they 
were,  but  she  was  gone. 
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“Well,  I’ll  see  her  soon,”  thought  Bunty, 
and  felt  so  happy  and  unafraid  that  he  laugh- 
ed and  laughed  and  laughed  again. 

“You  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  game,”  said 
a voice. 

Bunty  looked  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  words  came,  but  could  only  see  a very 
large  crab.  It  was  quite  the  largest  crab  in 
the  world,  he  felt  sure.  But  he  had  never 
heard  of  crabs  talking,  so  he  watched  it. 

“Off-side,”  shouted  the  crab. 

“What  is  ‘off-side,’  ” inquired  Bunty 
politely. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  crab. 

“Then  why  do  you  say  it?”  persisted  the 
boy. 

“Because  I’m  umpire,”  it  replied.  Bunty 
didn’t  know  what  an  umpire  was  and  said  so. 

“An  umpire,  umpires  a game,”  explained 
the  crab.  “If  there  were  no  games  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  umpires;  and  if  there  were 
no  umpires  there  wouldn’t  be  any  games.” 

“Off-side”  again  the  crab  shouted  and  the 
boy  became  aware  of  something  he  had  failed 
to  notice  before.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
little  creatures  were  shouldering  the  tiny 
waves  up  the  sandy  beach,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  tiny  creatures,  with  brooms 
in  their  hands  were  sweeping  them  back 
again. 

“Who  are  they,  and  what  are  they  doing?” 
He  enquired  at  length. 

“Sea  elves  versus  land  elves,”  explained  the 
umpire.  “The  little  sea  elves  try  to  shove 
the  waves  over  the  line  and  the  little  land  elves 
sweep  them  back  again.” 

“And  where  is  the  line?”  asked  Bunty. 

“There  isn’t  any,”  said  the  crab;  imme- 
diately adding,  “if  there  was  a line  somebody 


would  win  some  day  and  then  the  game  would 
be  over  for  keeps.” 

“Why?”  said  Bunty. 

“Oh,  just  because,”  answered  the  crab. 
Bunty  didn’t  understand  it  at  all,  though  it 
was  so  funny  to  watch  that  he  had  to  laugh. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  Arabella  Jemima’s 
party. 

“I  really  should  be  going,”  he  said,  half 
aloud.  Hardly  were  the  words  out  than  a 
voice  he  had  never  heard  before  shrieked,  “All 
aboard !” 

Bunty  turned  so  quickly  that  he  fell  off  the 
stone  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  down 
upon  the  sand. 

“You’re  off-side,”  shouted  the  crab,  but 
before  Bunty  had  time  to  ask  why,  loud  crie3 
of  “Mob  the  umpire”  arose  and  a great  crowd 
of  land  elves  ceased  sweeping  back  the  little 
waves  and  surrounded  the  crab,  tickling  him 
■with  their  brooms  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
crawled,  chuckling,  under  a rock. 

“A-L-L  A-B-O-A-R-D!” 

Bunty  somehow  felt  that  the  person  who 
was  calling  “All  aboard”  was  very  much  in 
earnest,  so  he  looked  around  to  see  who  it 
could  be.  Behind  a rock  there  stood  the  big- 
gest seagull  he  had  ever  seen,  It  was  bigger 
— much  bigger — than  Bunty  himself.  The 
seagull  put  its  head  on  one  side  and,  shutting 
one  eye,  chuckled. 

“You  didn’t  happen  to  say  ‘All  aboard,’  did 
you?”  enquired  the  boy.  You  see,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  if  crabs  could  say  “Off- 
side,” seagulls  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  remark  “All  aboard.”  The  seagull  kept 
right  on  chuckling. 

“You  didn’t  happen  to  say  ‘All  aboard’ 
did  you?”  repeated  Bunty. 

“YES  a-n-d  NO!”  said  the  seagull. 

“What  does  ‘Yes  and  no’  mean?”  enquired 
the  lad. 

“NO  a-n-d  YES,  of  course,”  answered  the 
bird,  looking  very  wise.  Then  he  added:  “Did 
I happen  to  say  ‘All  aboard’?  Decidedly  NO! 
Also,  did  I say  ‘All  aboard’  on  purpose?  De- 
cidedly YES!” 

This  was  a little  beyond  Bunty,  and  lie  was 
considering  what  to  say  next,  when  the  seagull 
enquired  sharply:  “Are  you  going  to  Arabella 
Jemima’s  party?”  Bunty  was  all  excited  at 
once.  “When  she  sends  for  me,”  he  answered, 
hopefully. 

“Then,  ‘all  aboard,’  ” shouted  the  gull; 
adding  severely,  “you  don’t  happen  to  have 
a ticket,  do  you?” 
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Bunty  stuck  a chubby  linger  in  his  mouth 
and  shuffled  his  feet.  Arabella  Jemima  had 
certainly  not  told  him  he  should  need  any 
ticket. 

“Why  don’t  you  answer?”  said  the  bird, 
eyeing  him  very  much  as  a conductor  eyes  a 
defaulting  passenger.  Then  he  repeated 
solemnly:  “You  don’t  happen  to  have  a ticket, 
do  you?” 

“No,”  pouted  Bunty,  quite  defiantly.  He 
didn’t  like  to  feel  he  was  being  bossed  by  a 
seagull. 

The  bird  cheered  up  immediately.  “I 
thought  it  would  be  funny  if  you  had,”  he 
said.  “People  very  seldom  just  happen  to 
have  things,  you  know.”  After  which  remark 
he  chuckled  and  chuckled  and  chuckled  all  to 
himself.  Bunty  watched  him,  chuckling  too. 

“All  aboard!”  shrieked  the  bird  once  more, 
sidling  up  to  Bunty,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
child  noticed  that  fastened  to  the  feathers  on 
its  back  was  that  very  same  speckly  bean  Ara- 
bella Jemima  had  brought  him  from  off  Jack’s 
beanstalk,  and  on  that  bean  was  written 
“Bunty!”  So  up  amongst  the  warn  feathers 
of  the  big  gull’s  back  he  clambered  and  wrap- 
ped his  chubby  legs  about  its  neck.  The  sea- 
gull gave  a few  hops,  beating  the  air  power- 
fully with  its  great  wings,  and  then  they  rose. 
The  last  thing  Bunty  saw  of  the  beach  was  a 
crowd  of  land  elves,  with  joined  hands,  danc- 
ing in  a ring  around  the  crab  who  was  shout- 
ing, “You’re  all  off-side,”  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  Then  their  laughter  and  the  sound  of 
the  jolly  game  faded  in  the  distance. 

Higher,  and  higher  still  circled  the  seagull 
into  the  purple  night.  The  stately  trees  of 
Stanley  Park  sank  far  below  and  the  lights 
of  Vancouver  City  twinkled  in  brilliant  criss- 
cross lines  far  over  the  hills.  Burrard  Inlet 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a patch  of  starry 
sky  turned  upside  down,  save  where  here  and 
there  a breeze  clouded  the  reflection;  just  as 
when  you  blow  your  warm  breath  over  the 
surface  of  a cold  looking  glass. 

The  Narrows  were  crossed ; Stanley  Park 
faded  into  the  mists  behind  and  the  great  sea- 
gull swept  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
mighty  canyon  of  the  Capilano.  Bunty  had  a 
bewildered  impression  of  trees  and  rocks  and 
moonlight  and  roaring  waters.  The  bird 
swooped  downward,  landing  on  a shelf  of  bare 
rock  that  jutted  out  high  over  the  gorge. 

“Change  cars,”  squawked  the  gull,  squat- 
ting very  close  to  the  ground.  Bunty  got  off. 

“Where  do  I go  now?”  he  asked.  To  his 
surprise  the  seagull  only  replied:  “I  don’t 
know.  Take  your  transfer.” 


Bunty  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  what  a 
transfer  was.  He  had  heard  his  mamma  ask 
for  them  when  she  took  him,  with  little  sister, 
down  town  on  the  street  ears,  but  he  had 
never  troubled  to  ask  what  they  were  for. 

“What  is  a transfer?”  he  enquired. 

“What  have  you  been  sitting  on?”  demand- 
ed the  bird. 

“You,”  replied  Bunty  promptly. 

“What  else?”  asked  the  seagull.  Bunty 
pondered. 

“Feathers,”  he  ventured. 

“And  what  is  stuck  in  the  feathers,  silly?” 
Then  Bunty  remembered  the  speckly  bean,  so 
he  took  it  in  his  hand  enquiring:  “What  shall 
I do  with  it?” 

“Eat  it,”  said  the  seagull. 

Bunty  hesitated.  He  had  never  heard  of 
people  eating  their  transfers,  but  he  finally 
took  a chance,  because  the  seagull  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  one  eye  closed  and  chuckling. 
To  his  great  satisfaction  he  found  that  it 
tasted  very  much  like  a cream  puff. 

“Now  spell  cat,”  commanded  the  bird.  But 
before  Bunty  had  time  to  open  his  mouth  it 
dropped  off  the  ledge  of  rock  and  floated 
away  into  the  shadows. 

“C-A-T,  cat,”  shouted  Bunty  after  it. 

A deep  purring  arose  from  amongst  the 
tangle  of  trees  rising  behind  the  rock  on 
which  Bunty  stood,  and  as  he  turned  to  look, 
two  great  eyes,  like  balls  of  fire,  glowed  in 
the  darkness. 

The  next  instant  a huge  cat  bounded  onto 
the  ledge  and  crouched  beside  him. 

Now,  you  must  remember  that  Bunty  wasn’t 
able  to  get  frightened,  Arabella  Jemima  had 
fixed  that.  .If  a whole  troupe  of  alligators  had 
played  ring-a-ring-a-rosy  around  him,  he 
would  only  have  felt  highly  delighted.  So 
when  the  huge  cat  with  eyes  that  glowed  like 
lanterns,  came  out  of  the  darkness  and  crouch- 
ed beside  him,  he  felt  sure  Arabella  Jemima 
had  sent  it,  so  he  looked  at  it  closely.  It  was 
just  like  the  cougars  in  the  cage  in  the  Stanley 
Park  Zoo,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was 
a mountain  lion — which  was  quite  correct. 

“Where  did  you  come  from?”  he  asked. 

“All  aboard,”  said  the  cat. 

If  Bunty  had  any  doubts  about  obeying, 
they  disappeared  when  he  looked  at  its  back, 
for  there  was  the  plum  out  of  Jack  Horner’s 
pie,  with  “BUNTY”  written  on  it  in  white 
sugar.  It  looked  much  too  nice  and  sweet 
and  sticky  to  sit  on,  so  he  ate  it.  Then  climb- 
ing upon  the  lion’s  back  and  grasping  the  long 
hairs  on  its  shoulders  with  both  hands,  he 
waited  to  see  what  would  happen  next.  In  a 
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moment  the  mountain  lion  rose  and  bounded 
with  him  into  the  forest. 

Up  and  up  they  climbed.  The  night  breezes, 
playing  amongst  the  great  trees,  whistled  the 
loveliest  tunes  Bunty  had  ever  heard.  Higher 
and  still  higher.  The  tall  pines  waved  their 
arms  in  greeting  as  he  passed  and  bent  one  to 
the  other  whispering  no  doubt:  “There  goes 
Bunty  to  Arabella  Jemima’s  party.”  Soon 
they  were  far  above  the  tree  line.  The  great 
cat  leaped  over  gullies  and  boulders  and  snow 
drifts  towards  a purple  shoulder  of  the  hills, 
from  behind  which  a rosy  glow  filled  all  the 
air.  Bunty  shouted  in  glee,  for  he  knew  that 
his  beloved  Arabella  Jemima  was  not  far 
away.  Then,  with  a final  scramble,  they  top- 
ped the  summit  and  the  lion  stood  still.  Bunty 
was  so  surprised  and  happy  and  dazzled  by 
what  he  saw  that  he  couldn’t  make  a sound; 
he  could  only  look  and  look  and  look. 

Right  straight  ahead  were  the  Lions. 
They  didn’t  look  one  little  bit  like  Bunty  had 
thought  they  would — indeed  they  didn’t.  To 
him  they  had  always  seemed  like  big  moun- 
tains that  just  happened  to  look  something 
like  lions.  But  now  they  rose,  all  glittery 
silvery  in  the  bright  moonshine,  two  perfect 
lion  shapes,  towering  against  a background 
of  starry  sky.  And  down  their  slopes  a little 
way,  a faint  rosy  glow  appeared,  that  grew 
and  grew  as  it  neared  the  hollow  between 
them,  till,  through  a gap  in  a great  snow  bar- 
rier, it  looked  as  though  all  the  yellowy 
pinky  rosebuds  in  all  the  glad  world  had  been 
gathered  in  that  one  spot,  with  all  the  beau- 
tiful sunlight  of  happy  summer  days  glowing 
in  and  about  them. 

“Oh-h!”  said  Bunty — just  like  that. 

‘ ‘ Oh-h-h ! ” It  was  all  he  could  say. 

Once  again  the  mountain  lion  bounded  for- 
ward and  it  seemed  like  no  time  at  all  till 
they  were  at  the  great  gap  in  the  snow  barrier. 
Bunty  shouted,  for  there  in  the  rosy-golden 
light  was  Arabella  Jemima  dancing  up  and 
down  in  glee,  and  alternately  clapping  her 
hands  and  holding  them  out  in  welcome.  The 
next  instant  he  was  holding  her  tightly  and  the 
great  rocks  were  echoing  their  happy  laughter. 

Arabella  Jemima  took  his  hand  and  led  him 
away  from  the  gap  towards  the  wide  hollow 
between  the  lions.  There  was  nobody  else  to 
be  seen.  Bunty  wondered  about  this  as  they 
picked  their  way  around  queerly-shaped  snow 
hummocks  and  piles  of  ice,  till  they  at  length 
stood  before  a low  shelf  of  rock. 

“Now  for  the  party,”  said  Arabella  Jemima. 
With  her  star-tipped  wand  she  touched  the 
rock  before  which  they  stood  and,  quick  as  a 
flash,  it  wasn’t  a rock  any  longer,  but  a won- 


derful golden  seat,  with  glittering  jewels  and 
lovely  embroidered  cushions  of  crushed  rose 
velvet.  It  was  a fact  that  Bunty  had  never, 
never  seen  such  a gorgeous  thing  before — not 
even  in  the  movies. 

“Sit  down,”  laughed  Arabella  Jemima. 
“This  is  our  very  own  seat  Bunty — just  yours 
and  mine.”  Bunty  sat  and  waited.  He  was 
just  going  to  ask  where  the  other  people  were 
when  she  waved  her  wand  again.  Instantly 
the  most  exquisite  music  filled  the  air,  as  up 
amongst  the  rocks  on  either  hand,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  little  elves,  with  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  musical 
instruments,  appeared. 

“Those  are  the  Mountain  Breezes,”  exclaim- 
ed Arabella  Jemima,  “they  only  play  like  that 
for  those  who  love  me.”  Bunty  listened  en- 
raptured. 

Again  she  waved  that  wonderful  wand  and 
right  before  his  wondering  eyes  the  snow 
hummocks  and  piles  of  ice  began  changing 
into  tables  and  chairs.  Tables  that  just  groan- 
ed under  the  most  delicious  roast  turkeys,  and 
oyster  pies,  and  broiled  chickens,  and  vege- 
tables and  fruits  and  cakes,  and  candies  of 
every  sort — not  to  mention  hot  chocolate  and 
just  oodles  of  every  good  thing  to  drink  that 
was  ever  heard  of.  Thousands  of  Christmas 
trees,  festooned  with  jewels  and  sparkling  with 
lights,  grew  up  in  the  form  of  a Big  circle; 
the  gap  by  which  he  had  entered  at  one  side, 
and  their  lovely  throne  right  opposite. 

Arabella  Jemima  looked  at  Bunty,  where 
he  sat  with  his  lips  parted  in  delightful  sur- 
prise. Then  she  kissed  him  and  clapped  her 
hands.  Out  from  between  the  Christmas  trees 
stepped  hundreds  of  laughing  elves.  They 
wore  powdered  wigs  with  funny  little  pig- 
tails sticking  out  behind,  and  long  white  waist- 
coats. Their  coats  were  of  rose-colored  velvet 
all  trimmed  with  gold,  while  on  their  legs 
were  short  knee  breeches  and  white  silk  stock- 
ings. The  crimson  shoes  upon  their  feet  had 
buckles  that  sparkled  and  sparkled  like  every- 
thing when  they  walked.  Some  stood  about 
the  tables.  Some  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
throne  on  which  Bunty  and  Arabella  Jemima 
sat  and  the  others  stood  in  two  long  lines  that 
reached  right  down  to  the  entrance.  Bunty 
couldn’t  help  wondering  if  they  wouldn’t  get 
their  lovely  crimson  shoes  all  wet  in  the  snow, 
till  he  noticed  that  what  had  been  sn6w  was 
snow  no  longer,  but  had  turned  into  a carpet 
of  the  very  softest  pale  pink  velvet.  Then 
the  real  fun  began. 

“Mary  and  her  Little  Lamb,”  shouted  one 
of  the  elves  nearest  the  entrance  and  every 
elf  in  those  long  lines  called  out  “Mary  and 
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her  Little  Lamb,”  one  after  the  other,  for  all 
the  world  like  a platoon  of  soldiers  numbering 
off.  Then,  sure  as  you’re  born,  in  came  Mary 
with  her  lamb  at  her  heels  and  made  her  bow 
to  Bunty  and  Arabella  Jemima.  Bunty 
thought  she  was  a nice  girl,  but  not  as  nice 
as  either  little  sister  or  Arabella  Jemima — oh, 
not  nearly,  nearly  as  nice  as  Arabella  Jemima, 
indeed  not.  But  he  was  very  polite  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  the  lamb  a raspberry 
tart  from  off  a plate  that  had  mysteriously 
appeared  at  his  side.  The  lamb  only  said, 
“Ba-a,”  and  wouldn’t  eat  it;  which  Bunty 
thought  was  rather  rude,  so  he  ate  it  himself. 

Next  came  Ding-Dong-Dell-Pussy,  who  fell 
in  the  well,  and  with  her  was  Little  Johnny 
Stout,  who  pulled  her  out.  Arabella  Jemima 
explained  that  Little  Johnny  Green,  who  put 
her  in,  was  a bad  boy  and  didn’t  rhyme  pro- 
perly anyway,  so  she  never  invited  him  to  her 
parties.  Johnny  Stout  immediately  made  up 
to  Mary,  while  Pussy  crawled  under  the 
throne,  curled  up,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

After  this,  people  began  to  come  so  fast 
that  it  was  more  than  Bunty  could  do  to  keep 
track  of  them  all.  The  Babes-in-the-Wood 
danced  hand  in  hand  up  the  line,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Wicked  Uncle.  He  didn’t  l6ok 
at  all  wicked,  but  rather  seemed  to  be  a 
pleasant  old  party,  and  he  explained  to  Ara- 
bella Jemima  and  Bunty  that  the  people  who 
wrote  the  story  books  had  never  met  him 
personally,  or  they  could  not  have  accused  him 
of  plotting  against  the  Babes. 

Tom,  the  Piper’s  son,  rushed  in  with  the 
stolen  pig  squealing  under  his  arm  and,  amid 
roars  of  laughter,  was  finally  persuaded  that 
pigs  were  out  of  place  at  parties,  so  he  put 
it  outside.  Also,  our  old  friend  Jack  couldn’t 
drag  in  his  bean-stalk,  but  he  brought  a giant 
or  two  and  made  them  distribute  beans  around 
as  souvenirs ; while  Robinson  Crusoe,  Old 
King  Cole  and  the  Sandman  marched  around 
with  Cinderella,  Goody  Two-Shoes  and  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  hanging  onto  their  arms. 

Still  they  came  and  they  came.  Every 
single  one  Bunty  could  remember  was  there — 
with  the  exception  of  Jack  Horner.  Arabella 
Jemima  explained  that  Jack  Horner  was  al- 
ways late,  because — poor  boy — he  had  to  carry 
around  his  corner  and  a big  pie  with  him  and 
they  were  heavy;  but  she  was  sure  he  would 
arrive  later.  Of  course,  there  were  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  people  out  of  story  books 
present  that  Bunty  had  never  .heard  of  yet. 
But  he  wasn’t  one  bit  shy,  for  they  were  all 
so  kind  and  jolly,  and  laughed  and  danced 
and  sang  so  merrily.  Anyway  he  kept  close 
to  Arabella  Jemima  and  held  her  hand  most 
of  the  time. 


Supper  was  announced.  With  Arabella 
Jemima  he  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
long  table.  The  glittering  lights,  the  colored 
costumes  and  the  movement  made  a scene 
such  as  you  may  dimly  realize  by  looking  at 
a rose-colored  arc  light  through  a kalaidoscope 
and  turning  it  around  very  fast. 

Behind  each  chair  stood  an  elf  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  see  that  every  guest  was  pro- 
perly served;  and  the  funny  thing  about  it 
all  was  that  the  more  goodies  everybody  ate, 
the  more  there  seemed  to  be  and  the  nicer 
they  tasted. 

Jack  Horner  was  the  last  to  arrive.  He 
left  his  huge  plum  pie  and  his  corner  at  the 
entrance  and  rushing  up  to  Arabella  Jemima 
made  his  bow.  Then  he  began  to  eat.  Bunty 
never,  never  had  seen  anything  like  the  way 
that  boy  ate.  Arabella  Jemima  explained 
that  the  poor  lad  was  very,  very  tired  of  living 
on  plum  pie  and  that  her  parties  were  the 
only  place  he  could  get  a really  square  meal. 

At  last  everybody  was  satisfied  and  recita- 
tions were  in  order.  Many  little  guests  had 
said  their  pieces,  when  suddenly  a loud  voice 
called  out:  “Now,  its  Bunty ’s  turn.”  Bunty 
saw  he  couldn’t  get  out  of  it,  for  every  eye 
was  turned  his  way.  He  wasn’t  a bit  afraid; 
only  somehow  they  seemed  to  have  already 
said  all  the  rhymes  he  knew. 

“Bunty!  Bunty!”  shouted  the  guests.  Even 
Jack  Horner — his  mouth  full  of  chicken  cro- 
quettes— managed  to  gurgle,  “Ye-h  Bunty!” 

“You’ll  have  to,  Bunty,  dear,”  laughed 
Arabella  Jemima. 

“But  they’ve  said  all  the  ones  I know,” 
pleaded  Bunty. 

“Don’t  you  know  just  one  little  one  that 
has  no  one  in  it,”  she  asked;  adding,  “If  there 
is  no  one  in  it,  you  know,  no  one  can  have 
recited  it.” 

Bunty  thought  and  thought,  but  it  was  very 
hard  to  think  with  everybody  cheering  and 
calling  out  “Bunty.”  Suddenly  he  remem- 
bered just  one — the  only  one  that  had  nobody 
at  all  in  any  of  its  lines.  He  rose.  Immediately 
there  was  dead  silence. 

‘Hickory,  dickory,  dock,”  he  shouted.  “The 
mouse” — but  his  voice  was  drowned  by  loud 
squeals  from  throats  of  the  female  story-people 
present,  as  they  jumped  upon  their  chairs  and 
held  up  their  skirts.  Bunty  stared,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  a big  mouse  in  an  open 
space  right  in  the  centre  of  the  pink  velvet 
carpet.  Then  there  was  a scramble  and  a rush. 
Instantly  the  entire  assembly  was  in  a tumult; 
for  Pussy-in-the-Well,  from  her  place  under 
the  throne  had  espied  the  mouse  and  was  giv- 
ing chase. 
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Round  and  round  they  tore,  faster  and  fast- 
er. Laughing  and  shrieking,  the  little  story- 
people  climbed  right  on  the  table  amongst  the 
dishes  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  wicked 
Uncle  leaping  upon  the  crust  of  a huge  meat 
pie,  broke  through  and  disappeared.  Bunty 
and  Arabella  Jemima  shrieked  with  laughter 
till  they  ached. 

Suddenly  she  grasped  Bunty ’s  arm  and 
pointing  upward  whispered,  “Daylight  is  com- 
ing.” Bunty  looked  at  the  sky  and  saw  that 
it  was  turning  gray  and  the  stars  were  getting 
pale. 

“Daylight  is  coming!  Daylight  is  coming!” 
shrilled  hundreds  of  voices,  and  by  ones,  and 
twos  and  dozens  the  little  story-people  flicked 
out  just  like  candle  flames  in  a wind.  Then, 
quick  as  a wink,  everything  vanished,  throne 
and  all.  Bunty,  sitting  in  the  snow,  looked 
around  for  Arabella  Jemima.  There  she  was, 
laughing  as  she  ran  for  the  gap  in  the  snow 


barrier.  Pausing,  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
deep  precipice,  she  held  out  her  hands  to  him. 

“Come,  Bunty.  I’ll  take  you  home  in  a 
wink,”  she  called. 

Bunty  ran  forward,  slipped,  rolled  right 
past  her,  and  then,  down,  down  he  went, 
landing  with  an  awful  bump. 

He  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

The  white  cliff  was  there,  but  it  was  the 
sheet  of  his  bed  and  he  was  sitting  on  part  of 
it  dressed  in  his  short  nightie,  on  the  floor  of 
his  own  room  at  home.  Daylight  was  coming 
through  the  window. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  raised  himself  till 
he  could  see  little  sister’s  cot.  Arabella 
Jemima  lay  peacefully  on  the  pillow  in  her 
print  dress — a doll  once  more. 

Bunty  yawned  and,  crawling  back  into  bed, 
fell  sound  asleep. 
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'The  Box 


Respirator 


My  curse  upon  this  damned  auld  thing 
That  round  my  neck  was  made  to  cling, 

Nae  luck  to  me  ’t  will  ever  bring, 

Sooner  or  later, 

An’  far  frae  me  X’d  like  to  fling, 

My  respirator. 

It  sticks  as  close  as  any  leech, 

It  aye  maun  be  within  my  reach, 

Though  “umpteen”  miles  or  mair  may  streech 
’T  ween  me  an’  Jerry. 

I maun,  at  a’  times,  so  they  preach, 

My  gas  mask  carry. 

What  use  is  it,  ye’ll  may  be  speir, 

An’  to  act  fair  I’ll  confess  here, 

That  we’ve  been  glad  to  ha’  it  near 
When  gas  comes  owre; 

At  gas  it  does  na  pay  to  sneer 
Or  scoff  its  power. 

Our  gas  mask  has,  without  a doubt, 

Saved  monay  a man  frae  gaun  richt  oot; 
Without  it  they’d  a’  soon  been  mute 
An’  deid’s  a herrin’. 

The  inventor  o’t  is  nae  galoot, 

O’  brains  despairin’. 


Nae  better  mask  has  been  produced, 

Our  casualties  are  far  reduced, 

Sin’  “Powers  that  be”  ha’e  been  induced 
To  gie’t  a try; 

An’  weel  for  us  ’t  was  introduced, 

We’ll  ne’er  deny. 

But  when  we’re  well  back  frae  the  line, 

They  are  to  us  a damned  pest,  syne 
We’ve  a’  reflected  mony  a time 
That  we  wad  like 

Oor  masks  to  dump  an’  leave  them  lyin’ 

Ahint  some  dyke. 

An’  whiles  when  we’re  oot  on  a “rest” 

They  form  us  up  “two  deep,”  “right  dressed,” 
Gas  drill  we  get  then,  but  I ’m  blessed 
If  it’s  a pleasure. 

For  booze  we’d  sooner  gang  in  quest 
Our  drouth  to  measure. 

Aye,  while  we’re  in  stricken  France, 

In  this  shell-swept  an’  torn  expanse, 

Frae  this  accursed  thing  by  chance 
We’ll  ne’er  be  free; 

But  when  Peace  comes  we’ll  backward  glance 
Most  thankfully. 


An’  when  in  time  we  a’  gang  hame 
Wi’  fighting  done,  oor  jobs  to  claim, 

We’ll  make  it  a’  oor  lives  oor  aim 
Baith  soon  and  later 
To  drive  frae  mind  that  hated  name 
“Box  Respirator.” 

“SJGNALLER”  R.S.F.,  Sept.,  1918. 
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WHEN  the  man  in  the  street  hears  some 
one  speak  of  pioneer  women,  he 
thinks  of  the  women  who  came  out 
in  the  early  days  of  Canada,  and  went  to  live 
in  the  bush.  He  knows  that  they  made  soap 
from  hardwood  ashes,  candles  from  tallow 
supplied  by  their  own  beef  cattle,  and  clothing 
from  their  own  sheep’s  wool,  supplemented  by 
the  flax  from  their  fields.  Bed,  table  and 
body  linen,  woolen  suits  and  dresses,  under- 
wear and  carpets  were  the  work  of  their  busy 
hands  and  creative  brains,  while  the  large 
families  they  reared  seem  to  have  been  an 
accompanying  circumstance  merely,  and  not 
reckoned  as  a hardship. 

The  family,  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven,  indeed, 
was  rather  considered  to  be  one  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven,  to  a virtuous  couple,  and  fell 
meekly  into  line  as  workers  and  producers, 
providing  additional  help  in  transforming  a 
stubborn  bush  farm  into  such  a scene  of  smil- 
ing plenty  as  we  see  in  more  than  one  of  the 
older  provinces,  where  in  these  days  a good 
farm  is  equivalent  to  a gold  mine. 

But  those  days  of  strenuous  farm  life  have 
long  gone  by,  and  to  them  succeeded  a period 
where  boys  and  girls  fled  from  the  unremit- 
ting toil  to  whatever  city  life  could  offer. 
They  left  their  impress  on  national  life  too, 
those  girls  and  boys  from  country  homes,  but 
they  usually  united  in  despising  the  farm 
which  had  given  them  those  qualities  which 
made  for  success,  and  soared  high  above  the 
brown  earth  from  which  they  sprung. 

To  this  succeeded  a third  period  when,  here 
and  there,  men  began  to  make  the  farm  a 
commercial  success,  even  to  build  up  modest 
fortunes  by  agriculture ; improved  stock  began 
to  be  introduced,  farm  journalism  flourished, 


and  occasionally  people  stayed  on  farms,  not 
because  they  could  not  escape,  but  because 
they  loved  them.  Agricultural  colleges  were 
greatly  improved  during  this  period,  ambitious 
farmers  sent  their  sons  to  them  for  special 
training,  and  progress  in  many  lines  of  agri- 
culture was  not  only  rapid  but  continuous. 

Now  the  cry  is  more  production,  and  the 
great  scarcity  of  food  arising  from  the  waste 
of  war,  has  brought  economic  questions  within 
the  ken  of  the  average  man,  also  the  enormous 
prices  offered  for  all  food  stuffs  has  given 
the  returning  soldier  an  idea  that  in  farming 
lies  the  answer,  for  him,  to  the  eternal  query 
“What  shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink,  and 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?”  He  has, 
also,  a rosy  dream  of  money  to  be  drawn  from 
the  farm,  and  all  that  money  has  stood  for 
among  men  for  many  centuries. 

In  the  old  civilization,  the  natural  tendency, 
after  so  many  generations  of  unnatural  life,  is 
to  turn  once  more  to  the  soil,  so  we  find  in 
both  men  and  women  from  overseas  a strong 
desire  to  go  on  the  land.  Not  that  they  have 
much  more  than  an  instinct  in  many  cases,  but 
this  they  will  not  find  out  until  they  have 
advanced  some  distance  on  the  real  way  to  pro- 
duction. And  the  new  pioneer  woman  has 
arrived  among  us,  and  is  deserving  of  all  re- 
spect for  what  she  has  already  done  for  the 
Empire.  For  an  excellent  foundation  of  char- 
acter has  been  laid  by  war  industries,  and 
these  earnest  patriotic  women  step  out  from 
munition  factories,  from  English  farms,  from 
engines,  from  mechanical  work  of  various 
sorts,  to  take  up  the  work  of  farm  mistress  for 
love’s  sake. 

One  clear-eyed  young  creature  has  been 
running  a tractor  on  a farm  for  over  two 
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years,  others  have  served  as  postmen  to  release 
men  for  the  army — a ten-mile  beat  twice  a 
day,  on  a ration  of  half  a pound  of  beef  per 
week,  for  though  they  were  doing  men’s  work 
they  were  not  fed  accordingly.  Nurses  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  strictly  unofficial  volunteer  up 
to  the  starchiest  and  most  official  product  of 
the  hospitals,  have  their  place  among  our 
pioneers.  What  a tower  of  strength  such 
women  should  be  in  our  rural  communities! 

Some  of  these  pioneers  are  young  and  inex- 
perienced, some  are  not  young,  but  still  inex- 
perienced, but  many  are  women  who  have  been 
in  the  very  forefront  of  things,  and  having 
toiled  and  suffered  for  their  country,  are  no 
mean  helpmates  for  the  soldiers,  who,  having 
saved  the  nation  from  disaster,  are  now  laying 
the  sword  down  to  take  up  the  humbler 
weapons  of  food  production. 

See  these  new  pioneers  as  they  pass  along 
to  their  farms!  Here  is  a little  black-eyed 
beauty  in  khaki  overalls,  her  black  hair 
“bobbed”  becomingly.  She  has  served  two 
years  in  gardening  in  England  before  she 
married  her  brawny  soldier,  and  became  the 
mother  of  those  two  fat  roly  polies  who  cling 
to  her  skirts.  Here  comes  an  army  nurse, 
half  supporting,  half  supported  by  her  patient, 
who  is  also  her  husband,  and  who  still  goes  to 
have  shrapnel  removed  from  his  head,  between 
times  on  the  farm.  Here  comes  munition 
workers,  many  nervous  and  worn,  and  some 
have  lost  more  than  one  finger,  in  their 
country’s  service,  at  this  dangerous  work. 
Here  comes  a stalwart  lady  who  has  been 
breaking  remounts  on  an  English  stock  farm ; 
following  come  a motley  array,  gentle  devoted 
English  women,  lively  Irish  girls,  sturdy,  prac- 
tical Scotch  lassies,  French  war  brides  with  a 
shadow  in  their  dark  eyes,  strong  wholesome 
farm  women  of  all  nations.  In  a long,  long  line 
they  come,  these  women,  to  the  farms  despised 
by  so  many  of  our  Canadian  girls,  for  love  of 
their  husbands,  and  looking  to  Canada  as  a 
haven  of  peace  and  plenty,  after  the  shatter- 
ing experiences  they  have  undergone  during 
the  years  of  war. 

No,  they  are  not  all  beautiful.  As  in  any 
other  large  assemblage  of  women,  some  do 
look  as  though  they  had  been  picked  in  the 
dark,  but — 

“Faces  have  grown  bright 

That  nature  made  not  so,  methinks,  when  seen 

by  household  light.” 

and  they  seem  to  suit  their  husbands,  who 
should  be  regarded  as  the  interested  parties. 

In  some  cases  the  pioneer  woman  is  Cana- 
dian born,  and  although  she  may  occasionally 
“grouse”  concerning  farms  and  all  their 


works,  she  usually  administers  her  affairs  with 
an  efficiency  beyond  praise. 

To  her  work  the  new  pioneer  brings  the 
most  important  ingredient,  a willing  mind, 
and  when  to  this  she  adds  a loving  heart,  and 
a training  in  some  one  line  of  useful  effort, 
which  gives  power  of  concentration,  she  seems 
to  be  just  the  person  needed  at  the  present 
juncture.  For  farm  work  is  going  to  need  a 
great  deal  of  patience,  of  steady  work,  not  al- 
ways interesting,  after  the  novelty  has  worn 
off  the  venture,  and  our  new  pioneer  will 
probably  need  all  her  courage,  all  her  affec- 
tion, all  her  working  experience,  and  all  her 
power  of  vision  to  carry  out  her  work  success- 
fully. But  she  belongs  to  a nation  which  has 
always  been  a pioneer  in  new  lands,  and 
voyaged  joyfully  over  unknown  seas  in  search 
of  adventure,  and  she  may  be  trusted  to  carry 
on  the  quest. 

The  womanhood  of  Britain  has  done  its  part 
faithfully,  during  the  war,  to  a far  greater  ex- 
tent than  has  been  made  known  to  the  outside 
world,  and  now  they  come  to  Canada  with 
their  own  war  record,  with  the  war  record  of 
their  husbands  reflecting  its  glory  on  them, 
and  they  come,  not  to  claim  a reward,  but  to 
join  our  great  Canadian  army  of  producers,  to 
do  the  hard  everyday  work  that  feeds  the 
nation. 

And  will  the  new  pioneer  make  good?  If 
we  judge  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  she  will  achieve  more  than  she  ex- 
pects, for  through  war  work  she  has  learned 
the  power  of  concentration,  which  means 
bringing  the  consciousness  into  exact  focus 
with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  she  can  apply 
this  great  force  to  her  new  problems. 

Among  the  women  who  came  out  from  Eng- 
land are  some  who  never  have  worked  steadily 
or  consecutively  at  anything,  and  probably 
will  be  misfits.  Others  have  married  a Cana- 
dian uniform,  and  never  have  taken  a good 
look  at  the  man  inside  it.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  these  have  a heavy  road  before 
them.  The  city  dweller  yearns  with  a fervor 
of  homesick  longing  to  tear  down  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  that  close  her  in,  and  sees 
bears  in  every  shadow  that  crosses  her  wood- 
land path.  She  has  never  before  encountered 
a world  where  water  never  flowed  from  a 
tap,  nor  where  the  baker’s  cart  had  disap- 
peared finally  from  the  horizon,  and  where 
every  mouthful  eaten  in  her  home  had  to  be 
cooked  by  her  own  hands,  aided  by  the  Cana- 
dian cook  stove,  a cook  stove  which  seems  of 
itself  to  be  a grim  enemy,  so  unwilling  is  it 
to  do  her  bidding.  But  she  has  already  done 
hard  things  successfully,  and  is  not  to  be 
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daunted.  She  has  a goal  in  view — success! 
and  in  fancy  she  sees  herself  returning  home 
to  live  in  affluence  on  the  money  accumulated 
by  farming  in  Canada.  Ah,  well!  we  all  have 
our  goals  toward  which  we  strain,  not  know- 
ing that  these  are  the  playthings  which  nature 
scatters  along  the  way,  to  coax  us  onward,  the 
real  goal  being  the  experience,  the  character 
gained  by  the  way. 

So  she  learns  to  keep  her  house  for  the  best 
comfort  of  its  inmates;  she  learns  to  care  for 
her  children  adequately  in  their  strange  new 
surroundings ; she  learns  to  respond  to  the 
call  for  help  from  neighbors  in  need;  she 
learns  to  take  an  interest  in  one  or  more  of  the 
outside  interests  of  the  farm,  which,  in  turn, 
bring  her  into  the  wider  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  lives,  and  last  of  all  she 
learns,  through  all  these,  to  be  a Canadian. 
Her  children,  being  Canadian  born , are  a 
strong  link,  but  she  may  never  realize  her  na- 
tionality until  perhaps  she  takes  her  long  de- 
ferred, long  hoped  for  trip  to  her  old  home, 


and  finds  to  her  great  surprise  that  “East — 
west — home’s  best,”  and  that  this  dear  haven 
of  rest  is  found  in  Canada. 

To  the  new  pioneer,  the  dangers  of  the  old 
pioneer  are  still  imminent,  the  life  of  isolation 
that  only  the  strong  hearted  can  safely  en- 
dure; the  old  danger  of  maternity  that  has 
filled  so  many  graves;  the  ignorance  of  pre- 
ventable disease  that  has  robbed  the  state  of 
so  many  valuable  lives;  the  presence  in  so 
many  homes  of  woman-killing  arrangements 
of  everyday  use,  as  for  instance,  the  heavy 
trap-door  approach  to  cellars,  or  the  one  or 
two  steps  between  kitchen  and  living-room. 

Oh,  ye  new  pioneers,  the  old  life  you  have 
left  behind  you  fades  out,  and  the  new  with 
all  its  promise  and  mystery  takes  its  place. 
May  you  be  given  strength  to  face  your  trials, 
courage  to  turn  failure  into  success,  and  pa- 
tience to  endure  that  which  must  be.  And 
always  may  you  hold  fast  to  that  belief  in 
yourselves  which  is  the  birthright  of  the 
British  born,  and  will  bear  you  triumphantly 
through  your  new  venture  in  Empire  building. 


Hastings  Mill,  Vancouver,  in  Pioneer  Days. 

— From  a painting  by  A.  Rogers 
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Three  Sonnets 

By  Eric  Ross  Goulding. 

LOVE’S  DREAM:  LOVE’S  CHILD 


God,  the  Great  Artist’s  Idea  is  the  Universe:  All  things  in 
it  are  His  individual  dreams  realized. — E.R.G. 


Love  kissed  her  and  her  soul  conceived  a dream ! 

’T  was  shaped  complete  for  birth  by  Love’s  own  art, — 
A child  in  form, — Love’s  poem! — song!  A gleam 

From  faith’s  bright  torch  gladd’ning  a mother’s  heart! 
Stroking  the  petals  of  this  laughing  rose, 

Kissing  with  waxen  mouth  that  violet’s  blue, 

It  danced  or  skipped  on — oh ! such  small,  pink  toes ! 
Please,  Baby,  tell  me — was  that  Dream-Child  You? 

His  faintest  dreams,  God  fashions  into  form, — 

As  jewelled  lamps  at  night,  some  hang  in  space; 

One  like  a rose,  yet  one  a raging  storm ; 

As  children, — ah ! but  one  had  your  sweet  face, 

Your  limbs,  your  hair,  your  eyes  of  deepest  blue, — 

And,  Dear,  Love’s  dream  one  day  became — just  You! 


HAPPINESS 

Oh ! whence  this  cry  rending  the  world  in 
twain? 

This  clamour  piercing  all  the  golden  space, 

The  restlessness — this  mad,  wild-speeding 
race — 

Ache  of  the  heart,  slow  numbing  of  the  brain? 

Whence  bear  we  this  dull  burden  of  our  pain, 

Seen  in  the  eyes,  engraven  on  the  face? 

Where  stands  this  purposed,  this  important 
place 

Seeming  beyond  our  broken  strength  to  gain? 

Seeking  the  tenant  of  the  human  heart, 

We  fare  so  blindly  forth  to  find  what  lies 

Open  to  all  possessed  of  proper  art 

To  pierce  the  sacred  deeps  of  loving  eyes! 

We  may  not  catch  the  song-bird’s  note  by 
craft, 

Nor  hope  to  find  love  dressed  in  strange  dis- 
guise ! 


THE  OFFERING 

I offer  thee  no  erowrn  of  carven  gold, 
Inwrought  with  strange,  rare  jems  that  flash 
and  flame, 

Built  by  some  artist’s  hand,  whose  very  name 
Reposes  in  oblivion,  while  the  mould 
Of  thought,  in  which  he  worked  his  work,  is 
cold — 

Broken,  forgotten  like  the  gifts  of  fame. 

No  bauble,  made  by  other  hands,  shall  claim 
The  right  to  grace  thy  head,  thy  brow  enfold ! 

From  thy  annointing,  thou  wilt  know  a bliss, 
Richer  than  that  from  bands  of  beaten  gold, 
Holier  than  queenly  crowns  bestow,  or  this 
Cold  marble  fillet  o’er  a brow  as  cold. 

For  thee  I wove  a Crown  of  Love — behold! 
Now  seal  thy  coronation  with  my  kiss! 


ARMA  VIRUMQUE 
— From  a Painting  by  Sir  Noel  Paton 
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Arma  Virumque 

By  A.  N.  St.  John  Mildmay. 


IF  length  of  days 

Doth  measure  praise, 

Prowess,  nor  Birth, 

Nor  shining  Worth 

Can  make  a man’s  life  countervail 

One  coat  of  mail. 

Ere  that  shall  rust, 

The  weaver’s  dust, 

Lo!  cap-a-pied, 

Unto  this  day 

Untarnished  hang  the  suits  men  wore 
At  Agincourt. 

They  felt  the  fire 
Of  Praise-desire, 

Who  gave  their  all 
At  Cromwell’s  call: 

For  Cromwell  and  the  Book,  content 
That  life  be  spent. 


They  did  not  please 

To  rust  in  ease 

Lest  havoc  War 

Should  main  or  mar 

The  grace  of  life  which  maketh  prize 

Of  women’s  eyes. 

Each  warrior  felt 
That  Angels  knelt 
And,  day  by  day, 

Did  him  array 

’Till  he  went  dressed  from  head  to  feet 
In  steel  complete. 

And  though  we  look 
Beyond  the  Book, 

And  follow  just 
The  unwritten  “Must,” 

The  Angel- Women — whom  God  bless! — 
Bend  still  our  gallant  boys  to  “dress.” 
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W ar  Stamps  and  Post-Marks 

(Stephen  Golder) 


Middle  Congo — 
French  Occupation. 


A COLLECTION  of  war  stamps  and  post- 
marks forms  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
permanent  and  instructive  records  of  the 
Great  War.  Even  for  those  who  are  not  them- 
selves collectors  it  will  possess  in  after  years 
a deep  historical  interest.  A remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  Great  War  has  been  the  number 
of  Red  Cross  charity  stamps  for  postal  use 
that  have  been  issued  by  the  combatants  on 
both  sides ; a class  of  stamp  that  has  hitherto 
played  an  inconspicuous  part  in  the  pageant  of 
the  stamp  album. 

Stamps  of  this  character,  sold  for  varying 
amounts  in  excess  of  their  actual  postal  deno- 
minations in  aid  of  the  national  Red  Cross 
Funds  have  been  issued  by  France,  Monaco, 
Morocco,  Belgium,  Russia,  British  North  Bor- 
neo, etc.,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  stamp  collector 
will  see  to  it  that  one  full  set  at  least  of  all 
Red  Cross  stamps  issued  by  the  Allies,  finds 
place  in  his  album  as  a permanent  record.  Mr. 
Douglas  B.  Armstrong,  the  great  authority  on 
War  Stamps  for  whom  I am  indebted  for  much 
of  my  information,  says  that  not  all  of  the 
postal  issues  of  the  Great  War  have  been,  how- 
ever, of  a charitable  nature,  as  witness  the 
German  stamps  overprinted  for  use  in  Belgium 
under  the  Imperial  Governor-Generalship; 
stamps  of  Togo  in  the  familiar  German  Colon- 
ial type  overprinted  “Anglo-French  Occupa- 
tion;” Indian  stamps  overprinted  I.E.F.  for 
the  use  of  the  military  post  offices  of  the  Indian 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  etc. 

The  naval  and  military  postmarks  and  cen- 


sor marks  of  the  Great  War  that  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  make  the  story  of  the  post- 
age stamp  in  war  doubly  interesting. 

The  embodying  of  the  Territorial  forces  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  on 
August  4,  1914,  resulted  in  many  cases  in  a 
local  shortage  of  halfpenny  and  penny  stamps, 
and  among  the  earliest  philatelic  souvenirs  of 
the  Great  War  must  be  counted  letters  and 
post  cards  from  Territorials  marked  “No 
stamps  available”  to  which  ordinary  Postage 
Due  Labels  have  been  affixed  by  the  postal 
authorities.  An  early  example  was  inscribed 
“No  obligation,”  but  instances  are  known 
where  the  full  amount  of  postage  due  was  col- 
lected by  the  postal  authorities,  although  in- 
structions were  subsequently  issued  by  the 
Postmaster  General  that  no  charge  should  be 
made  upon  such  communications. 

With  the  dispatch  of  the  British  Expedition- 
ary Force  to  France  and  Belgium  in  the  early 
days  of  August,  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps, 
forming  a special  service  section  of  the  8th 
County  of  London  Territorial  Battalion  (Post 
Office  Rifles)  was  mobilized  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, under  the  direction  of  Colonel  W. 
Price,  C.M.G.,  Director  of  Army  Posts. 

Created  by  Royal  Warrant  at  the  time  of 
the  Egyptian  campaign  in  1882,  the  Army  Post 
Office  Corps  first  saw  service  under  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  and  later  a detachment  took  part  in  the 
operations  round  Suakim  in  1884-85.  In  the 
South  African  War,  1899-1902,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps  in  the 
field  reached  a total  of  648  of  all  ranks,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  killed  in  action,  while  about 
50  died  of  disease.  A number  of  base  offices 
and  some  fifty  field  post-offices  were  maintained 
in  operation  during  the  war  and  high  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  bv 
Lord  Roberts  in  dispatches.  An  indication  of 
the  amount  of  work  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Army  Post  Office  Corps  in  the  South  African 
War  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in  a 
single  week  313,416  letters,  etc.,  and  19,019 
parcels  were  received  from  England  and  sorted 
and  delivered  to  the  troops,  and  108,150  letters 
and  registered  packets  were  forwarded  in  the 
home  mails. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European 
War,  the  Army  Post  Office  Corps  had  not  seen 
active  service. 
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Iraq — Mesopotamia. 


The  earliest  type  of  cancellation  applied  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
consisted  of  merely  a circular  cancelling  stamp 
formed  of  heavy  bars,  and  reminiscent  of  the 
early  English  duplex  postmarks.  This  mark, 
bearing  no  indication  as  to  the  date  and  place 
of  posting,  was  in  use  during  a brief  period 
only  and  was  soon  superseded  by  the  regula- 
tion type  of  date  stamp  with  two  concentric 
circles  inscribed  round  the  circumference 
Army  Base  Post  Office,  Advance  Base  Post 
Office  or  Army  Post  Office,  1-50.  A second  type 
of  postmark  with  a single  outer  circle  is  also 
known.  Regulation  Field  Service  postcards 
with  an  impressed  Id.  stamp  and  printed  on 
the  back  with  a carefully  tabulated  list  o-f 
stereotyped  messages  such  as  “I  am  well,”  “I 
am  wounded,”  “I  am  in  hospital,”  etc.,  were 
supplied  to  British  troops  on  active  service, 
the  method  of  use  being  to  merely  cross  out 
such  sentences  as  did  not  apply  to  the  particu- 
lar case. 

In  addition  letters  and  postcards  are  im- 
pressed with  the  censor’s  mark  in  red. 

Unlike  the  Army,  the  Royal  Navy  has  no 
regular  postal  corps  of  its  own,  but  correspond- 
ence for  the  Fleet  is  handled  by  a special 
branch  of  the  great  central  sorting  office  of 
the  General  Post  Office  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
This  department  is  in  daily  touch  with  the 
Admiralty  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  vari- 
ous vessels,  and  letters  addressed  to  the  care 
of  the  General  Post  Office  are  forwarded  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  Navy  letters  in  times 
of  peace  are  usually  cancelled  with  the  ordin- 
ary postmark  of  the  town  at  which  they  are 
put  ashore.  But  the  necessary  conditions  of 
secrecy  obtaining  in  war  time  have  evolved  a 
large  number  of  curious  postmark  varieties. 

The  formation  of  concentration  camps  for 
the  internment  of  alien  enemies  in  Great  Bri- 
tain as  prisoners  of  war,  is  responsible  for  the 
ereation  of  yet  another  group  of  war  post- 
marks. 


Austria  issued  two  charity-postage  stamps 
in  aid  of  a fund  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war.  These 
were  issued  by  the  Austrian  government  on 
October  4 in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
ministerial  decree  of  Sept.  24,  1914. 

A similar  issue  was  made  in  Hungary,  where 
the  remainders  of  the  5 and  10  filler  Flood 
Relief  stamps  were  overprinted  in  black  “Hadi 
segely”  (War  Relief)  across  the  centre  and 
on  the  label  at  foot  obliterating  the  original 
inscription  “Ozvegyenek  es  arvaknak  ket  (2) 
filler”  (for  the  widows  and  orphans,  2 fillers). 
The  military  post  office  in  the  field  made  use 
of  the  contemporary  stamps  of  Austria  or  Hun- 
gary, cancelled  with  special  dies,  inscribed 
“K.U.K.  Feldpost.” 


Togo — French  Occupation. 


The  German  invasion  of  Belgium  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  field  post-offices 
in  all  Belgian  towns  along  the  line  of  advance, 
and  accordingly  many  of  the  current  German 
postage  stamps  may  be  found  with  Belgian 
postmarks.  Towards  the  end  of  September  of 
the  first  year  of  the  war  the  civil  postal  ser- 
vice in  all  the  occupied  districts  was  taken 
over  by  the  German  postal  administration, 
with  headquarters  in  Brussels,  and  on  or  about 
October  1 a series  of  four  special  stamps  for 
use  under  the  Imperial  Governor-Generalship 
of  Belgium  was  provided  by  overprinting  cor- 
responding low  values  of  the  German  type  of 
1892,  inscribed  “Deutsches  Reich,”  with  the 
word  “Belgien”  and  value  in  “centimes.” 
The  overprint  in  two  lines  of  black  Gothic 
type  was  applied  at  the  Imperial  Printing 
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Works,  Berlin,  resembling  that  on  the  ‘‘Cents” 
series  for  the  German  Post  Office  in  China  of 
1905. 

Following  the  destruction  of  the  Belgian 
National  Printing  Works  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  Malines,  two  series  of  Red  Cross  Post- 
age stamps  for  internal  use  only  were  manu- 
factured at  Antwerp  by  lithography,  the  one 
in  design  showing  the  national  memorial  to 
the  war  of  Independence  of  1830 — three  Bel- 
gian soldiers,  one  of  whom  is  wounded,  de- 
fending the  flag;  and  the  other  a modern  por- 
trait of  Belgium’s  gallant  young  king,  Albert 
I.  They  were  issued  on  October  3,  and  were 
sold  for  double  face  value  at  post-offices  in 
that  part  of  Belgium  not  as  yet  occupied  by 
the  German  armies. 

A few  years  ago  an  up-to-date  postal  corps 
was  added  to  the  Canadian  army,  and  a field 
post-office  under  its  direction  accompanied  the 
Canadian  troops  who  landed  in  Great  Britain 
in  October,  1914.  A special  postmark  of  a 
large  circular  pattern  surmounted  by  a crown 
and  with  a maple  leaf  in  the  centre  is  applied 
to  correspondence  passing  through  this  office. 

As  early  as  August  18  a provisional  Red 
Cross  postage  stamp  was  issued  in  France  un- 
der the  authority  of  M.  Thomson,  Minister  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs;  the  current  10  centimes 
postage  stamp  in  the  Sower  design  being  im- 
printed on  the  face  with  a small  Geneva  cross 
and  the  figure  “5c”  in  vermillion  near  the 
foot  of  the  stamp  and  sold  at  post  offices  for 
15  centimes,  five  of  which  were  appropriated 
to  the  Red  Cross  Fund.  This  was  later  fol- 
lowed by  a permanent  stamp  of  the  same  char- 
acter, but  with  the  Geneva  cross  and  additional 
value  incorporated  in  the  design,  together 
with  the  inscription  “Croix  Rouge.”  Although 
their  use  is  optional  many  thousands  have  been 
sold  in  France. 

Consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  at  the 
end  of  September,  the  French  Government 
Printing  establishment  was  transferred  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  a branch  stamp  printery  was  es- 
tablished, and  which  was  charged  with  the 
production  of  the  current  French  postage 
stamps. 

The  field  post  card  supplied  to  the  FVench 
troops  is  a much  more  elaborate  production 
than  its  British  prototype,  emblazoned  with  a 
cluster  of  flags  of  the  allied  nations  in  colors 
after  a design  of  Mons.  Stern.  It  is  cancelled 
with  the  French  military  postmark  “Tresor  et 
Postes”  in  a concentric  circle  and  bears  no  in- 
dication of  value,  being  inscribed  “Correspond- 
ence des  Armees  de  la  Republique — Carte  en 
Francaise,”  whilst  a table  is  provided  for  the 
name,  rank  and  corps  of  the  sender  to  be  filled 
in.  On  the  reverse  side  is  printed  that  only 


general  matters  are  to  be  referred  to  and  no 
indication  given  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
sender,  failing  the  observance  of  which  rule 
the  card  will  not  be  transmitted. 


India — Surcharged  I.E.F. 


Some  34  fully  equipped  military  post-offices 
are  included  in  the  regular  establishment  of 
the  Indian  army,  a number  of  which  have  been 
attached  to  every  expeditionary  force  sent  out 
of  India  in  recent  years. 

A somewhat  curious  anomaly  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  postage  stamps  by  these 
field  post-offices,  soldiers’  letters  being  in  real- 
ity conveyed  free  of  charge  in  accordance  with 
an  announcement  in  the  Indian  Postal  Guide, 
but,  with  a view  to  facilitate  their  transmis- 
sion, postage  is  in  the  first  place  prepaid  as  in 
the  ordinary  manner  by  means  of  adhesive 
stamps,  the  total  value  of  those  used  by  each 
unit  being  recovered  at  monthly  intervals. 

In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France,  it  was  found  expedient  pre- 
sumably on  account  of  currency  differences  to 
overprint  the  contempory  Georgian  stamps  of 
British  India  supplied  to  the  military  post- 
offices  with  the  initials  I.E.F.  in*  large  black 
Roman  capitals. 

Following  the  example  of  her  French  pro- 
tector, the  tiny  Rivieran  principality  of  Mona- 
co overprinted  its  current  10  centimes  postage 
stamp  with  the  portrait  of  Prince  Albert  with 
the  Cross  of  Geneva,  and  additional  value 
“5c”  for  sale  in  aid  of  the  French  Red  Cross. 

For  a period  of  three  weeks  from  September 
1,  1914,  the  current  10  centimes  stamp  of  the 
French  post-office  in  Morocco  was  overprinted 
with  value  in  Arabic,  and  sold  in  aid  of  the 
French  Red  Cross,  additionally  overprinted 
“Protectorate  Francaise”  in  two  lines  in  black 
supplemented  by  the  Red  Cross  and  figure 
“5c”  in  red. 
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Field  post-offices  accompanied  the  Russian 
advance  into  East  Prussia  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war  and  were  supplied  with  stamps  of 
the  1912  issue  with  portrait  of  the  Czar.  Speci- 
mens may,  therefore,  be  found  with  the  post- 
marks of  towns  in  that  regions. 

The  stock  of  postage  stamps  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Samoan  group  belonging  to  Ger- 
many at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  were 
seized  and  received  the  imprint  of  the  Royal 


Cypher  and  a new  value  in  English  money  for 
use  under  the  New  Zealand  administration. 

For  several  weeks  following  the  occupation 
of  the  former  German  West  African  colony  of 
Togo  by  a combined  British  and  French  force, 
the  ordinary  current  stamps  of  the  adjacent 
British  colony  of  Gold  Coast  were  employed  in 
franking  foreign  letters,  whilst  for  local  post- 
age the  old  German  colonial  stamps  were  tem- 
porarily allowed  to  do  duty. 
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A Ballad  of  By-gone  Days 

»rT,WAS  Christmas  Eve  and  Whitby  town 
Lay  cold  and  white  and  still; 

The  ruddy  lights  gleamed  clear  and  bright 
From  the  Abbey  on  the  hill — 

The  Lady  Hilda  welcomed  all 
Who  crossed  her  portal  sill. 

Hilda  the  Abbess,  the  well-beloved, 

Was  a lady  of  high  degree. 

Her  lands  they  stretched  from  York  to  Ouse 
From  Ripon  to  the  sea. 

Withal  she  ruled  with  a kindly  hand. 

For  wise  and  just  was  she. 

So  all  day  long  came  a happy  throng 
From  all  the  countryside; 

Crowder  and  squire  and  portly  Prior, 

And  Baron  in  his  pride — 

While  many  a Thane  with  his  comely  dame 
A ’pillion  they  did  ride. 

I trow  within  was  a gladsome  sight, 

The  roaring  Yule-logs  glow. 

The  choristers  in  the  galleries 
A singing  sweet  and  low; 

While  servitors  with  right  good  cheer 
Went  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

From  the  rafters  hung  great  boughs  of  green 
Red  with  the  holly  berry — 

And  underneath  they  sat  them  down 
With  thankful  hearts  and  merry; 

Oh ! welcome  was  the  steaming  mull, 

Pleasant  the  spiced  Ferry. 

Right  joyously  the  feast  went  on. 

Each  man  with  song  and  jest 
Must  touch  the  harp,  or  tell  a tale 
Perchance  of  fearsome  quest 
Of  doughty  deeds  of  valiant  knights 
For  ladies  sore  distressed. 

Below  the  salt,  far  down  the  board. 

And  each  in  his  own  place. 

The  woodsmen  and  the  herdsmen  sat. 

But  one  had  special  grace. 

Caedmon  with  the  glowing  eyes 
And  quiet,  earnest  face. 

His  jolly  fellow  by  his  side 
Had  made  the  rooftree  ring. 

He  turned  to  Caedmon  jocousely 
And  said — “thou  varlet  sing — 

“A  pretty  kill-joy  thou  would’st  be 
“To  go  a wassailing.” 


But  Caedmon  said  “I  cannot  sing, 

“Thou  know’st  I am  not  able” — 

And  with  a sad  and  heavy  heart 
He  rose  and  left  the  table. 

He  sat  him  down  with  a heavy  heart 
With  the  cattle  in  the  stable. 

When  lo ! around  about  him  came 
A wonderful  great  light, 

A radiant  bright  Presence  stood, 

All  clad  in  mystic  white — 

“Caedmon,”  it  cried,  and  at  that  Voice 
His  fear  was  put  to  flight. 

“Sing  Caedmon,  sing” — but  Caedmon  said, 
“Nay  that  I cannot  do, 

“For  that  I left  the  table.  Lord, 

“Full  often  do  I rue” — 

“There  comes  a singing  in  my  heart 
“But  alack!  my  words  are  few.” 

Then  said  the  Presence  to  Caedmon — 

“Of  the  beginning  thou  shalt  sing, 

“Thou  shalt  tell  of  the  Creation, 

“Of  that  most  glorious  King. 

“Tell  of  His  wisdom  and  His  might 
“And  set  men  marvelling.” 

The  Presence  passed  and  Caedmon  slept. 
But  with  the  morning  light 
He  went  to  Hilda,  and  he  told 
The  wonders  of  the  night — 

She  bade  her  scribesmen  on  a scroll 
This  mystery  to  write. 

Then  England’s  earliest  poet  spake! 

Oh!  full  of  praise  was  she. 

She  called  wise  men  from  far  and  wide 
The  miracle  to  see. 

The  words,  they  fell  from  Caedmon’s  lips 
Like  a fountain  flowing  free. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
Since  Caedmon’s  voice  grew  still, 

The  moonlight  falls  on  the  ruined  walls 
Of  the  Abbey  on  the  hill ; 

And  God  still  sends  His  messengers 
Our  hearts  with  joy  to  fill. 

JEAN  KILBY  RORISON. 
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By  grey  old  Rheims  Cathedral,  which  has  stood  six  hundred  years, 
Which  saw  Joan’s  armoured  troopers  force  their  passage  through  the 
slain ; 

By  the  tall  church-tower  of  Arras,  which  its  graceful  form  uprears 
As  when  the  Flemish  farmers  met  the  gorgeous  might  of  Spain, 
Unwonted  sounds  once  more  have  set  their  hoary  echoes  ringing, 

And  they  look  down  in  amazement  from  their  ancient  seats  on  high, 

A happy  sound  of  laughter  and  a hearty  sound  of  singing — 

’Tis  the  khaki  troops  of  Britain  as  they  swagger  gaily  by. 

Where  the  Grecian  fleets  were  anchored  ’neath  the  windy  plain  of  Troy, 
And  the  broad  Aegina  strait  gave  back  the  burning  city’s  flames; 
Where  Cheops  and  Cephrenes  watched  the  men  of  their  employ 
Build  stone  by  stone  those  monuments  by  which  we  learn  their  names. 
An  alien  sound,  a foreign  sound,  the  hot,  dry  winds  are  bringing, 

A sound  that  rises  faintly  to  the  burning  copper  sky, 

The  tramp  of  heroes  marching  and  the  voice  of  heroes  singing — 

’Tis  the  khaki  troops  of  Britain  as  they  swing  unflinching  by. 

In  the  ancient  land  of  Eden,  where  the  slow  twin-rivers  wind ; 

In  the  city  of  the  Good  Haroun  Alraschid’s  golden  days; 

In  the  stony  fields  of  Judah,  where  the  mountains  rise  behind. 

Where  the  Godly  kings  and  prophets  sang  the  first  grand  hymns  of 
praise, 

When  the  cruel  sun  is  scorching  and  the  sand  like  needles  stinging. 
When  through  the  dancing  heat-haze  the  mirage  deceives  the  eye. 

Still  the  sounds  arise  unconquered,  still  the  sounds  of  deep-voiced 
singing — 

’Tis  the  khaki  troops  of  Britain  as  they  stagger  bravely  by. 

But  lo!  the  clouds  are  breaking  and  the  dawn  will  soon  appear; 

The  happy  time  is  coming  when  the  battle-flag  is  furled. 

The  time  when,  through  the  scattered  mists  of  sorrow,  doubt  and  fear. 
The  sun  of  peace  and  victory  illuminates  the  world ! 

And  hark!  I hear  a mighty  sound  above  the  joy-bells’  ringing, 

A sound  which  swells  triumphant  to  the  heavens’  lofty  dome, 

The  tread  of  moving  armies  and  the  chorus  of  their  singing — 

’Tis  the  khaki  troops  of  Britain  in  their  glory  marching  home. 

—LIONEL  STEVENSON,  1917. 
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ENGLAND  is  such  a finished  country, 
such  a cultivated  garden  that  to  go 
suddenly  from  farm  and  forest  to  the 
bleak,  desolate  moor  land  never  ceases  to 
astonish  us.  We  spent  some  time  in  Devon, 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  England,  and  grew 
to  love  the  trim  hedged  garden  patches  that 
they,  call  farms.  Of  the  moors  we  heard  so 
much  and  so  often  that  we  longed  to  visit 
them.  To  the  people  of  Devon  the  moors  mean 
“Dartmoor.”  Dartmoor  is  a great  pile  of 
granite,  the  basin  of  the  Dart  and  of  several 
other  rivers.  Above  its  shaggy  upland  rise 
great  peaks  or  tors.  It  is  cut  by  rivers  and 
streams,  and  clothed  with  heather  and  grass, 
and  stunted  trees,  and  with  close  grass  dotted 
with  tiny  flowers.  We  visited  the  moors  on 
several  occasions,  but  it  was  not  until  we  had 
really  lived  on  them  that  we  realized  the  spirit 
of  the  moor,  and  could  sympathize  with  its 
lovers,  and  with  the  superstitions  regarding  it. 
For  they  seem  to  have  woven  a spell  about 
the  Devon  people,  they  breathe  poetry  and 
love,  and  truth  and  beauty;  to  them  they  are 
a sort  of  fetish  and  a day  on  the  moor  is  more 
than  a day  of  pleasure;  it  is  a day  apart  from 
the  world  and  things  worldly. 

On  being  demobilized  a number  of  us  were 
to  spend  a few  weeks  on  the  moor,  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  Searle,  so  a certain  Friday  in  mid  May 
found  us  on  our  way  to  Owley  Cottage,  equip- 
ped with  dark  clothes  and  stout  shoes.  A 
couple  of  miles  on  a sunken  road,  fragrant 
and  beautiful  with  hawthorn,  brought  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  moors.  A tiny  white  house 
with  great  stone  walls  two  feet  thick,  a slated 
roof  and  tiny  small  leaded  windows,  all  vine- 
clad,  met  our  view.  It  was  tucked  into  a 
hollow  surrounded  by  green  turf  and  fine  fir 
trees.  Just  across  was  farm  house  and  farm 
lands,  and  on  all  other  sides  the  moor.  Over- 
head was  the  blue,  blue  sky,  flecked  with 


fleecy  clouds,  and  everywhere  was  a great 
stillness.  This  was  to  be  our  home  for  the 
time. 

I used  the  knocker  and  as  there  was  no  re- 
sponse, stepped  into  the  hall  and  walked  on 
great  stone  flags  to  the  kitchen.  No  one  was 
about,  but  the  table  was  laid  and  the  kettle 
singing  on  the  stove  in  the  wall.  I explored 
the  house,  which  must  have  been  hundreds 
of  years  old,  and  had  once  been  a shooting 
box.  The  floors  were  all  of  stone  and  every 
part  of  it  had  an  air  of  great  strength  and 
durability.  The  room  that  pleased  me  most 
was  the  living  room,  about  a foot  from  the  top 
on  all  four  sides  was  a shelf  where  bygone 
hunters  had  dried  their  boots;  one  entire  end 
was  occupied  by  a huge  black  fireplace,  and 
another  by  a great  settee,  in  the  centre  was  a 
table  surrounded  by  comfortable  chairs,  while 
the  whole  house  was  garnished  with  wild 
flowers,  great  bowls  of  hyacinths,  primroses, 
violets  and  ragged  rohins  breathed  a welcome 
from  every  corner. 

When  the  shadows  began  to  fall  the  others 
came  in,  laden  with  huge  baskets  of  chips: 
soon  a cheery  fire  was  crackling  on  the  hearth, 
and  supper  ready.  That  over,  maps  and  books 
were  produced,  fatigues  and  pleasures  of  the 
day  to  come  were  arranged.  Every  Old  Coun- 
try girl  walks,  and  most  of  them  are  expert 
map  readers,  so  it  was  arranged  that  after  a 
day’s  rest  we  would  go  on  a two  days’  trip 
to  the  centre  of  the  moor.  Meantime  the 
Scotch  were  housekeepers,  the  Canadians 
cooks  and  our  English  hostess  general  facto- 
tums. To  home  loving  Canadians  this  bit  of 
intimate  family  life  was  a great  treat;  we 
enjoyed  fussing  over  the  table  and  squabbling 
over  the  dishes.  The  good  country  food  was 
a great  treat  to  hospital  ration  people,  for  but- 
ter and  milk,  eggs  and  real  Devonshire  cream 
were  not  our  usual  fare.  We  cooked  as  do 
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the  last  generation  of  Dartmoor  people  over 
the  open  fireplace,  and  every  night  as  though 
performing  a sacred  rite,  the  Scotch  pre- 
pared the  porridge,  no  unhallowed  Canadian 
hand  touched  that,  while  the  English  with 
their  ideas  of  a saltless  dish  were  merely 
ignored.  A convenient  sawmill  provided  fuel, 
and  urged  on  by  a relentless  Y.A.D.  each  day 
saw  us  returning  to  the  cottage  bearing  pails 
and  haversacks  of  chips  and  blocks.  Iron  ket- 
tles were  placed  over  the  fire  and  the  staple 
dishes  of  bacon,  eggs  and  fried  bread  prepar- 
ed, while  rhubarb  and  gooseberries  from  our 
garden,  with  the  aforementioned  Devonshire 
cream,  formed  a dessert  worthy  a king.  We 
tried  to  introduce  the  succulent  baby  onion 
as  a delicacy,  and  once  wo  made  the  horrid 
mistake  of  heating  a veal  and  ham  pie  that 
had  been  sent  us,  but  otherwise  our  reputations 
as  cooks  were  unsullied. 


The  second  morning,  with  light  haversacks, 
we  set  out  on  our  trip  to  Widecombe,  the 
train  brought  us  to  Ashburton,  and  as  we 
swung  out  of  that  village  into  the  rich  coun- 
try beyond,  we  saw,  ahead,  the  tors,  massive 
and  steady,  and  the  bleak  moors,  but  we  walk- 
ed on  a great  white  road  under  avenues  of 
trees  newly  green.  Climbing  a fence  we  enter- 
ed Holne  Chase,  the  birthplace  of  Kingsley, 
now  somebody’s  estate,  and  walked  along  the 
stormy  Dart  River  on  pine  needles.  The  sun- 
light flickered  through  the  leaves,  and  hot 
sleepy  nature  hummed  and  droned.  This  is 
the  river  about  which  it  is  said: 

River  of  Dart,  River  of  Dart, 

Every  year  thou  claimest  a heart.” 

And  as  though  bearing  out  this  story  we 
came  to  a high  precipice,  “Lover’s  Leap,” 
where  some  distraught  lover  leaped  to  his 
death.  We  came  soon  to  a rectory  that  filled 
us  with  a-  longing  for  the  peace  it  pictured' — 
for  Buckland  in  the  Moors — with  its  big  oaks, 
its  hollyhocks  and  its  thatched  roof  spelled 
home  and  love  and  contentment.  But  soon  it 
was  lunch  time,  so  flinging  ourselves  down  by 
the  side  of  a babbling  brook  we  ate  our  sand- 
wiches and  drank  a jug  of  yellow  milk  from 
a farm  hard  by. 

Lunch  and  a nap  over  we  paddled  in  the 
brook,  then  continued  our  way.  Early  after- 
noon brought  us  to  Widecombe,  in  the  heart  of 
the  moor;  there  the  great  piles,  Hay  Tor,  Bell 
and  Rippon,  look  down  on  the  village  with  its 
high  towered  church.  Leaving  the  beaten 
track  we  set  off  across  Homildon  Down ; 
sometimes  we  followed  a path  beaten  by 
ponies,  but  more  often  waded  through  the 
heather;  larks  circled,  singing  above  us, 
cuckoos  called  and  Chough  finches  twittered 
and  cluttered.  Below  lay  the  silver  track  of 
the  river  that  guided  us  to  Grim’s  Pond.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  Hut  Circles 
on  Dartmoor ; it  has  two  outside  walls  of  stone 
and  a well  preserved  gateway;  inside  are  per- 
haps two  dozen  huts,  the  home  of  the  early 
Briton;  these  are  merely  small  circles  of 
stone,  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  rude, 
though  they  are,  they  formed  the  dwellings  of 
the  men  of  the  Stone  Age. 

After  tea  we  pressed  on,  arriving  at  Dart- 
meet,  where  we  found  a clapper  bridge  made 
of  solid,  slabs  of  granite,  resting  on  other  slabs, 
all  unmorticed.  We  spent  the  night  at  the 
Forest  Inn  at  Exworthv,  though  not  a tree 
stood  anywhere  near,  and  there  three  of  us 
rested  in  one  small  bed.  Our  homeward  way 
lay  over  the  moors  and  we  were  guided  by 
maps  and  compasses ; we  passed  herds  of 
shaggy  highland  cattle,  of  wild  moor  ponies 
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and  flocks  of  black-nosed  sheep,  for  the  peo- 
ple still  possess  the  feudal  right  of  free  pastur- 
age. We  saw  great  stacks  of  peat,  drying  for 
winter  use.  and  we  walked  around  bogs  and 
mires.  At  noon  we  came,  quite  by  chance, 
upon  a shingly  little  brook,  over  it  was  one 
span  of  a clapper  bridge,  and  just  beside  it 
was  an  old  stone  cross.  We  followed  the 
stream,  and  on  the  hills  above,  could  make 
out  several  Hut  Circles,  while  on  distant  hill 
could  be  clearly  seen  fine  great  standing 
stones. 

The  moor  has  a charm  and  a fascination 
that  reaches  out  and  lays  hold  of  you;  its  very 
bleakness ; its  sunlight  and  shadows,  but  most 
of  all  the  link  it  gives  with  the  past,  binds  and 
attracts  weird  fancies  and  strange  ideas  seize 
the  mind;  you  walk  the  moor  as  though  you 
were  a British  maiden  awaiting  news  of  the 
latest  tribal  war,  or  watching  for  the  return 
of  your  lover  from  some  adventure  into  the 
distant  lands.  What  hopes  and  ambitions 
were  theirs?  'Of  what  did  they  dream?  and 
how  much  these  rude  stone  huts  meant  to 
them.  So  we  climbed  about  their  dwellings, 
then  toiled  to  the  great  stones  on  the  hill. 

Five  great  pillars  of  rough  rock  stood 
against  the  sky,  and  beyond  those  giants,  we 
counted  a double  row  of  38  stretching  down 
the  hill  and  ending  in  a circle.  Filled  with 
wonder  at  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  race 
that  raised  them,  we  climbed  Three  Barrows 
Tor,  where  three  cairns  marked  the  resting 


place  of  the  ancient  great.  Then  on  the  other 
side,  after  a stretch  of  bog  and  heather,  we 
came  to  the  Bluebell  Wood.  In  the  distance 
the  Bluebell  Woods  looked  like  a lake,  or  a 
bit  of  sky  fallen;  on  nearer  view,  a carpet  of 
blue  hyacienths  just  sprinkled  with  white, 
spread  itself  under  the  trees  and  gave  its 
perfume  to  the  skies.  We  walked  through 
them  breathing  nature’s  incense  and  on  the 
other  side  was  Owley. 


TOMnit.  ' etCHOSE  I WAS  "'OLO  osveR 
To  SOtUTfc,  WITH  R Ult*e  IN  •*>£,  OlQUTH  St IX. 
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AHEAP  of  rubble,  a few  shattered  trunks 
of  trees,  smashed,  defiled  beyond  re- 
cognition, overturned  and  broken  tomb 
stones  and  shattered  vaults  where  once  was 
the  hallowed  acre,  surrounding  the  village 
church — of  the  church  itself,  not  a trace  re- 
maining above  ground — one  solitary  thing 
that  is  new  and  complete,  the  armored  sentry 
box  in  which  the  military  policeman  directing 
the  traffic  at  the  spot  was  wont  to  stand, 
such  is  Souchez  Corner;  scene  of  epic  battles, 
over  which  Huns,  French  and  British  had 
passed  and  re-passed  as  the  tide  of  the  hotly 
contested  struggle  ebbed  and  flowed.  To 
many  this  spot  was  a temporary  home,  a rest- 
ing place  where  even  this  abomination  of 
desolation  became  for  a few  days  an  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  life  in  the  muddy  trenches  a 
few  hundred  yards  ahead. 

Once  Souchez  Corner  was  the  bustling  junc- 
tion of  the  busy  streets  through  which  came 
the  traffic  from  Ablain  Ste.  Nazaire  and  Car- 


ency,  along  which  came  the  beet  grower  with 
his  loads  for  the  sugar  refinery;  the  farmers’ 
wives  with  their  baskets  of  eggs  and  butter, 
which  they  would  take  by  the  light  railway 
for  the  delectation  of  the  grimy  miners  of 
Bruay  and  Houdain.  Once  this  corner  was 
the  symbol  of  home  to  hundreds  of  thrifty 
toilers,  over  it  towered  the  church  where  their 
children  were  baptised,  where  they  themselves 
had  received  their  first  communion  and  ad- 
joining it  was  the  churchyard  where  they  ex- 
pected in  time  to  rest  with  their  parents  and 
grandparents.  It  was  the  centre  of  their  lives, 
the  spot  round  which  their  affections  centred, 
the  village  meeting  place  and  the  open  air 
forum  where  talk  of  politics  and  affairs  could 
be  heard. 

It  was  with  reluctant  feet  that  these  people 
deserted  Souchez  Corner  when  the  word  came 
for  them  to  fall  back  before  the  approaching 
horde  of  the  enemy.  The  young  men  had  al- 
ready gone  and  they  were  the  first  to  return 
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through  the  dreary  winter  of  1916-1917  when 
the  mud  of  the  trenches  was  frozen  like  iron 
and  snow  covered  the  landscape,  these  bur- 
rows were  constantly  filled  with  an  ever- 
changing  tenantry.  Round  the  corner  were 
embowered  the  batteries  that  kept  their  con- 
stant rain  of  shells  falling  on  the  German 
trenches  until  that  glorious  Easter  morning 
when  with  one  victorious  sweep  the  Canadians 
crested  the  ridge  and  drove  the  Germans  ever 
and  ever  faster  down  the  reverse  slope  and 
out  on  to  the  plain  beyond,  and  the  world 
rung  with  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Yimy. 

That  day  the  corner  saw  tremendous  floods 
of  men  and  supplies  going  forward;  it  saw 
thousands  of  German  prisoners  taking  their 
dejected  way  back,  and  it  saw  the  trains  of 
wounded  coming  past  on  their  way  to  the 
casualty  clearing  station  and  home.  It  always 
witnessed  the  aftermath  of  the  battle,  the 
bringing  home  of  the  dead  who,  at  Carency, 
sleep  their  last  sleep  in  ground  that  is  forever 
Canada. 


with  their  comrades,  to  man  the  trenches  cut 
in  the  sides  of  the  valley  whence  they  look 
down  on  their  homes,  crumbling  under  the 
enemy’s  fire.  In  their  turn  these  gave  way 
to  the  British  when  Souchez  Corner  was 
already  a mass  of  ruins  and  the  pile  of  bricks 
that  had  once  been  the  sugar  refinery  and  the 
church  had  been  watered  with  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  the  bravest  sons  of  France.  Last 
of  the  British  came  the  Canadians,  when  the 
trenches  had  passed  beyond  the  corner  and 
were  now  facing  the  enemy’s  lines  to  where  he 
had  been  thrust  on  the  slope  of  Yimy  Ridge. 
All  day  long  and  all  night  long  the  corner 
would  witness  the  incessant  traffic  to  and 
from  the  trenches,  men,  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies going  forward,  men  and  debris  coming 
back.  In  the  cellars  under  the  corner  tempor- 
ary homes  had  been  made  where  the  soldiers 
rested  when  they  came  back  to  supports.  All 
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For  France 


Raise  high  today  the  Red,  White,  Blue — of  Prance, 

The  chosen  home  of  chivalry,  the  garden  of  Romance, 

The  Red,  White,  Blue  shall  float  in  every  breeze, 

The  colors  of  our  own  dear  flag,  that  sweeps  the  seas. 

Fair  France!  shell-torn  and  crumbled  into  dust, 

Leans  on  the  British  breast,  with  hope  and  trust. 

Bled  white— in  martyrdom — as  her  own  lilies  pale. 

Stand  by  her,  Britain,  for  she  must  not  fail. 

Fair  France!  so  close  are  you  to  Albion’s  Isle, 

We  ever  heard  your  song — a»nd  caught  your  smile. 

Your  blithesome  mirth  gave  our  spent  souls  relief 
We  shared  your  joys,  we  mingle  in  your  grief. 

Comrades  in  Arms!  as  when  on  Alma’s  height. 

The  sons  of  France  were  with  us  in  the  fight. 

In  arms,  in  art,  in  commerce — ’tis  our  pride 
To  have  France  as  a rival,  but  a Friend  beside. 

Dear  Friends!  Old  foes!  On  many  a bloody  field 
We  learned  that  Frenchmen  die — but  do  not  yield. 

Worthy  the  warrior’s  steel — we  raised  your  glove. 

Long  was  our  quarrel — long  shall  be  our  love. 

"FOR  FRANCE!”  With  choking  voice  we  thus  appeal, 

For  France  today  hath  many  wounds  to  heal. 

Our  woes  are  many,  too — then  let  us  find 
That  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 

Bloody!  but  still  unbow’d  France  holds  her  head, 

Her  home,  her  churches  shattered  and  her  manhood — dead. 
Tho’  hero’s  blood  dyes  every  blade  of  grass — 

She  still  cries  to  her  foe,  “Thou  shalt  not  pass!” 

Her  foe — and  OURS — remember  that — today — - 
Remember  Paris,  buoyant,  blithe  and  gay. 

War-worn,  yet  still  undaunted,  NOW  she  stands, 

Fighting  for  Freedom,  with  her  bleeding  hands. 

A small  FRENCH  FLAG!  Come,  wear  it  on  your  heart; 
Your  little  gift.  Yes,  that  shall  be  your  part 
To  help  the  French  Red  Cross,  for  maples  wave 
O’er  French  and  British — sleeping  in  one  grave. 

What’s  that?  “THE  ALLIES  WIN— WE  STILL  ADVANCE” 
And  thus  we’ll  help  them  on — 

Come!  buy  a flag — "FOR  FRANCE.” 

— F.  P. 


The  above  little  poem,  written  for  the  French  Tag  Day,  is  printed,  by 
request,  as  a souvenir  of  the  splendid  work  which  Vancouver  did 

“For  France.” 


TO  A SEA  GULL  ON 
BURRARD  INLET 

I envy  you  the  freedom  the  sea, 

This  inland  sea,  where  beauty 
reigns  supreme; 

These  mountains,  snow-capped, 
what  more  wondrous  theme — 

God  writes  His  Presence  here 
in  majesty. 

The  deep’s  your  cradle;  sky, 
your  canopy. 

O,  sea  gull!  tell  me  all  your 
lovely  dream, 

Embroidered  by  the  moon  and 
rich  sunbeam, 

Before  you  wing  your  flight  of 
ecstasy. 


STANLEY  PARK 

’Tis  here  I come  to  worship 
Nature’s  God; 

The  trees,  the  temple’s  pillars; 
Heaven’s  the  dome; 

The  aisles,  the  lanes  through 
which  I love  to  roam; 

The  incense,  flowers  springing 
from  the  sod. 

The  sermon,  miracles.  Famed 
Aaron’s  rod 

Knew  not  more  wonders  than 
this  cloistered  home, 

Against  whose  shores  the  mighty 
ocean’s  foam 

Burst  forth  proclaiming  loud  the 
praise  of  God. 
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DISCRETION  VS.  VALOR 


(I)  Bill  : " Here,  what  A ye  knock  his  hat  off  (or  > " ( l ) Alf : “ Here  s your  chance.  Now  don’t  forget  to  approach 

Alf : " All  the  German  civvies  have  to  take  the'r  hats  off  out  him  with  the  air  of  a conqueror,  but  without  the  arrogance  oi 
of  respect  to  the  Corps.”  a Hun,  and  If  he  don’t  salute 


Germany 

(4)  AH  : “ Why  did  you  let  that  big  6tuf(  get  away  > Were  you 
Scared)” 

Bill  : “ Beared — nothing.  That  guy  had  a cap  on  1 " 


(3)  off  comes  his  hat  " 
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Pro  Patria 


CITY  OF  VANCOUVER 


Rollof  Honor 


Lee,  J.  A.  H. 
♦May,  Percy  B. 
Park,  S.  G. 

Muir,  F.  V. 

Paul,  G.  A. 
Mayes,  F.  It. 
Carley,  J.  J. 
♦McDonald,  A. 
Shearer,  James 
Carlisle,  Frank 
tHoggarth,  T.  E. 
Newson,  P.  H. 
Moffat,  B.  D. 
Burgess,  E.  A. 
McAlpine,  W. 
♦Snowdon,  T.  H. 
♦Yule,  A.  F. 
Sowden,  R.  H. 
♦Hooper,  Frank 
McDonald,  Neil 
Liddle,  Henry 
Moore,  G.  S. 
Scott,  Wilfrid 
Degraves,  J.  H. 
Lafave,  T.  E. 
♦Wedderburn,  J. 
Duncan,  Henry 
Plumsteel,  W. 
♦Reid,  W.  D. 
Cloke,  R. 

Lyon,  Joseph 
♦Broderick,  R.  H. 


McDonald,  J.  A. 
Forse,  Charles 
Condon,  A.  E. 
Lougheed,  Angus 
Bunyan,  Fred 
Amy,  Frank 
Murray,  A.  R. 
♦Alexander,  A.  M. 
Grant,  D.  A. 
Beaton,  Colin 
Scott,  J.  A. 
Johnston,  Geo. 
MacDonald,  A.  A. 
Harrop,  G.  W. 
Metcalf,  Alton 
McWilliam,  John 
Campbell,  T. 

Ross,  R.  H. 
Davidson,  A 
Mahy,  Fred 
♦Robb,  John 
♦Horn,  John 
Simpson,  W.  J. 
McLaren,  R.  E. 
MacDonald,  C.  W. 
Heath  orn,  H.  D. 
Anderson,  T. 
Caldwell,  W.  F. 
Hodson,  W. 
McLellan,  E.  L. 
Taylor,  F.  H. 
Hassell,  H.  R. 


* — Killed  in  Action  or  Died, 
t — Prisoner  of  War. 
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Fighting  the  Flames  and  Fighting  the  Huns 


The  Work  of  Vancouver  Firemen 


Fire  Chief  John  H.  Carlisle. 


Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  all  Canada 
may  well  be  proud  of  such  an  Honor  Roll  as 
is  seen  on  another  page;  a record  of  noble  ser- 
vice and  sacrifice  by  gallant  firemen. 

Not  only  on  the  battlefield  is  heroism  shown. 
Long  before  they  went  to  France  and  Flanders 
the  gallant  men  who  fought  the  Huns  had 
done  deeds  of  dering  do  in  fighting  the 
the  flames,  worthy  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  and 
while  they  were  away  their  comrades  who 
“tarried  by  the  stuff”,  as  some  of  the  Hebrew 
warriors  had  to  do,  have  shown  that  peace 
hath  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war. 

Chief  John  H.  Carlisle,  dean  of  Pacific  Coast 
Fire  Fighters,  is  proud  of  his  men,  proud  of 
those  who  had  to  stay  at  home  as  be  is  proud 
of  those  who  followed  the  flag  to  the  field  of 
battle.  Three  cf  the  chief’s  sons  saw  service 
in  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  as  well 
as  his  son-in-law,  while  his  daughter  was  a 
V.A.D.  in  that  admirable  institution,  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  Hostel,  for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Born  in  November,  1857,  and  raised  on  a 
farm  near  Hillsboro,  N.B.,  John  Carlisle,  obey- 


ing the  edict  of  Horace  Greeley,  came  West  as 
a young  man.  After  a few  years  in  Idaho  and 
Seattle  the  call  of  his  native  land  lured  him 
and  in  1886,  before  Vancouver  was  incorpor- 
ated, he  landed  here.  The  city  was  then  a 
place  of  wooden  buildings  and  the  population 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000. 

That  year,  as  is  well  known,  the  disastrous 
fire  which  wiped  out  the  entire  community 
happened  and  the  need  of  fire  protection  was 
more  than  ever  emphasized.  When  building 
had  again  commenced,  a start  was  made  along 
this  line  and  a small  engine  and  two  hose-reels 
were  ordered  from  the  East.  The  brigade  at  this 
period  consisted  of  50  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  town  who  volunteered  their  services.  A 
form  of  training  in  the  prevalent  methods  was 
instituted  and  two  years  later  a paid  fire 
fighting  force  was  commenced.  Today,  from 
that  small  beginning,  the  fire  department  of 
the  city  numbers  180  men  and  30  pieces  of 
motor  fire  fighting  apparatus,  ranging  from 
chemical  waggons  for  small  confined  blazes, 
to  high-pressure  engine  and  water  towers  for 
handling  fires  which  reach  larger  proportions. 
In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Vancouver  was  the  first  city  in  Canada  and 
within  the  first  five  cities  on  the  entire  con- 
tinent, to  have  motor  apparatus.  This  distinc- 
tion is  solely  due  to  the  pre-vision  of  Chief 
Carlisle,  who  in  1906  rendered  a report  to  the 
City  Fathers  recommending  the  purchase  of 
motor  machines.  Realizing  that  the  day  of 
horsedrawn  vehicles  was  fast  passing,  the 
Chief  having  regard  for  the  peculiar  situation 
and  topographical  features  of  the  city,  saw 
that  to  promote  efficiency,  which  ever  had 
been  his  watchword,  the  speediest  method  of 
getting  to  a fire  was  necessary.  That  idea 
inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  men  under  his 
command  has  for  years  borne  fruit,  but  is 
perhaps  better  exemplified  by  watching  the 
careening  waggons  as  they  hurtle  along  the 
thoroughfares  when  the  siren  has  been 
sounded. 

Fire  Chief  Carlisle  has  fought  over  10,000 
fires.  He  looks  back  on  his  life-work  with 
pride,  and  it  is  with  a light  and  fire  in  his 
eye,  as  well  as  a tear,  that  he  looks  at  the 
Honor  Roll  proudly  displayed  in  the  Fire  Hall, 
showing  how  nobly  Vancouver  firemen  re- 
sponded, as  ever,  to  the  call  of  duty. 
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A Legend 


By  Hylda  Kathleen  Wheeler. 


Child  of  the  Brown  Eyes, 

In  distant  Leinster, 

Here  is  a tale  of  my  telling, 

With  all  the  love  of  my  heart  in  it. 
And  if  my  tale  shall  please  you, 
What  care  I for  the  words 
Of  those  whom  it  pleases  not, 

Child  of  the  Yellow  Tresses. 


Once  upon  a time  there  lived  on  a green 
mountainside  in  Ireland,  a poor  widow  and 
her  only  child,  Denis.  Near  the  door  of  their 
dwelling  grew  a hawthorn  tree  which  in 
spring,  was  covered  with  fragrant,  creamy- 
white  blossoms  and  was  known  throughout  the 
countryside  as  “The  Fairy  Thorn.” 

There  was  many  a gosson  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  was  described  by  his  relatives  as 
being  “a  holy  terror  for  divilment,”  but  the 


most  daring  of  these  could  not  be  induced,  on 
any  account,  to  pass  the  spot  where  “The 
Fairy  Thorn”  stood,  after  dark,  or  to  cut  as 
much  as  a “kippen”  of  it.  The  grown  people 
too,  were  equally  careful  to  avoid  its  neighbor- 
hood, as  far  as  possible,  and  said  amongst 
themselves:  “Sure,  ’tis  well  known  that  ne’er 
a wan  but  kem  to  throuble  an’  misfortune  that 
lived  near  a fairy  thorn,  an’  ’tis  hopin’  we 
are  that  poor  Maureen  Shanaghan,  dacent, 
God-fearin’  woman  that  she  is,  will  escape  th’ 
curse.” 

However,  Denis  and  his  mother  were  very 
happy,  in  spite  of  the  fairy  thorn.  On  bright 
summer  evenings,  when  they  had  finished 
their  supper  of  stirabout  and  milk,  .they  used 
to  go  out  and  sit  down  close  to  the  old  thorn, 
and  his  mother  would  tell  the  boy  stories  of 
ancient  Ireland.  Such  wonderful,  enthralling 
tales  were  those  to  which  ten-year  old,  blue- 
eyed, Denis  listened  and  if  you  do  not  take 
my  word  for  it  that  they  were  wonderful  and 
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enthralling,  then  I am  sorry  for  you  and 
hope  that  one  day  you  may  read  them  for 
yourselves,  because  there  are  not  any  stories 
that  ever  were  written  or  told,  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  my  own  land. 

Denis  heard  of  the  deeds  of  the  Red  Branch 
Knights  of  Ulster,  of  Ossian,  of  Conn  the 
Hundred-fighter,  and  of  the  sons  of  Finn  and 
of  the  good  king,  Brian  Boru,  who  was  slain 
by  one  of  his  foes  as  he  knelt  in  prayer  in  his 
tent  over  on  the  green  plain  of  Clontarf,  dimly 
seen,  from  where  they  sat. 

His  mother  told  Denis  also  of  Maeve,  the 
Beautiful,  the  Golden-haired  queen  of  the 
realm  of  Tim-an-ogue,  where  “The  Good 
People”  dwell  and  of  the  little  shoemaker, 
the  Leprachaun,  who  has  crocks  of  gold  hidden 
underneath  the  earth.  When  the  murmur  of 
her  voice  had  ceased,  she  and  Denis  sat  in 
silence,  while  the  soft,  grey,  Irish  twilight 
began  to  fall  and  looked  toward  where  the 
bold  peaks  of  the  Moume  mountains  stood  out 
against  the  sky  and  Slieve  Donard  rose  sheer 
from  the  blue  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea. 

Now  there  lived  close  to  Denis  and  his 
mother,  Bridget  Hurley,  who  was  known  in 
the  neighborhood  as  “The  Hard  Woman,”  and 
sure  enough  she  had  never  been  known  to  give 
as  much  as  a crust  of  bread  to  a beggar,  or 
indeed  to  anyone.  One  day,  there  came  up 
the  boreen,  an  old,  bent  woman  hobbling  along 
with  the  aid  of  a stout  blackthorn  stick  and 
stopped  at  Bridget’s  open  door,  with  a “Good- 
day  to  ye,  ma’am,  an’  would  ye  be  havin’  a 
bit  av  bread  an’  a dhrop  av  tay  for  a poor 
crathure  that’s  thravelled  many  a long  mile, 
an’  indade  ye’ll  niver  be  th’  loser  be  yir  kind- 
ness.” “Indade,  an’  ’tis  a quare  thing,”  re- 
torted “Th’  Hard  Woman”  “if  an  industher- 
ious  crathure  like  meself  is  expected  to  feed 
all  th’  hungry  mouths  that  call  at  this  door, 
more  betoken,  ’tis  thim  that  nivir  did  a dacent 
day’s  work  in  their  lives  that  begs  around  th’ 
counthry.”  So  she  stepped  back  and  slammed 
the  door  in  the  beggar’s  face.  The  old  woman 
turned  away  and  walked  in  the  direction  of 
Maureen  Shanaghan’s  cabin,  where  she  found 
Denis  and  his  mother  seated  at  their  meal  of 
potatoes  and  salt  and  buttermilk,  so  she  prof- 
fered her  request  for  ‘ ‘ a dhrop  av  tay  an  ’ a bit 
av  bread.”  “Come  in,  good  woman,  said  the 
widow,  “shure  I’ve  ne’er  a bit  av  bread  or  a 
dhrop  av  tay,  but  there’s  plinty  of  fresh 
buthermilk  an’  praties,  an’  yir  kindly  wel- 
come to  that.”  “Thank  ye,”  said  the  old 
woman,  stepping  over  the  threshold;  “ye’ll 
niver  be  th’  loser  of  what  ye  share  wid  me  I 
promise  ye.”  She  sat  down,  ate  and  drank, 
and  when  she  had  finished  drew  her  ragged 
shawl  closely  about  her  and  thanked  the 


live  with  the  Sidhe.  ” 


widow  for  her  hospitality,  at  the  same  time 
asking  that  Denis  might  be  allowed  to  walk 
down  the  boreen  with  her  and  show  her  how 
she  might  find  her  way  back  to  the  highroad 
again,  so  they  started  off  together.  “An’  I’m 
thinkin’  ’tis  a good  son  ye  are  to  yir 
mammy,  Denis  avick,”  said  she  to  him  as  they 
walked  along,  “an’  bekase  ye  have  a civil, 
obligin’  way  wid  ye,  here’s  somethin’  for  ye.” 
So  saying  she  took  from  a corner  of  her  rag- 
ged shawl  a small,  round,  green,  stone.  “Now 
Denis,”  she  continued,  “kape  this  sthone  an’ 
whiniver  ye  have  a wish,  just  hould  th’ 
sthone  in  yir  hand  an’  say  yir  wish  out  rale 
loud,  an’  shure  enough  ye’ll  get  it.”  “Ban- 
nalath,  slainte,  ma  bouchaleen  bawn,  ” and  she 
started  off  on  her  journey. 

Denis  hurried  home  and  showed  his  mother 
the  stone,  and  she  turned  it  over  in  her  hand 
and  said,  “Shure,  ye  niver  can  tell  whin  wan 
av  th’  Good  People  comes  along,  an’  maybe 
th’  ould  beggar  was  wan  av  thim.  Kape  th’ 
sthone  anyway.  ” So  Denis  wrapped  it  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  put  it  in  a tin  canister  that 
was  one  of  his  few  playthings. 

Next  day,  who  should  come  along  to  the 
door  but  Bridget  Hurley,  screaming  and  cry- 
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ing,  and  making  such  a whirabullo  as  must 
have  been  heard  in  five  counties.  “Wirra, 
wirra,  Maureen  Shanaghan,”  said  she,  “but 
me  heart  is  broke  an’  ’tis  th’  ruined  woman 
I am  this  day,  God  help  me.”  “Come  in,  an’ 
tell  me  what  ails  ye,  woman,”  said  her  neigh- 
bour. “Shure,  ’twas  meself  that  had  wan  av 
th’  best  little  milkers  in  the  whole  av  Leins- 
ther,  aye,  in  th’  whole  av  Ireland,  an’  I had  th’ 
rich  crame  ready  for  churnin’  today,  but  sorra 
a bit  will  churn  for  me,  thry  as  I may  to  get 
th’  butther  to  come.”  “An’  th’  fear  is  in  me 
heart  that  th’  ould  beggar-woman  that  kem 
to  th’  door  yestherday  was  wan  av  th’  Good 
People,  an’  I refused  her  bite  or  sup,  an’  now 
they’ll  have  me  destroyed  entirely  an’  what 
am  I to  do,  at  all,  at  all,”  “Well,  thin  indade 
I’m  thinkin’,  Bridget,  that  a bit  given  to  a 
beggar  was  niver  a loss  to  anyone,”  replied 
Maureen.  “I’ll  come  along  wid  ye  an’  see  if 
I can  make  th’  butther  come.”  All  her  efforts, 
however,  were  in  vain  and  every  day  of  the 
week  the  neighbours  were  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  story  of  Bridget ’s  losses  and  misfortunes 
and  as  they  had  all  given  of  their  scanty  fare 
to  the  beggar-woman,  they  had  little  sympathy 
for  “Th’  Hard  Woman.”  Her  cow  became 
sick,  and  not  even  the  remedies  given  to  it  by 
old  Nanny  Hickey  could  cure  the  beast.  A 
week  after  its  death,  a pot  of  stirabout  boiled 
over  and  scalded  Bridget’s  hand  as  she  stooped 
over  the  hearth,  her  husband  while  digging 
potatoes  was,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it, 
“sthruck  down  to  th’  airth,  as  if  I’d  been 
shoved  off  av  Three  Rock  into  th’  bottom  av 
th’  say,”  he  was  picked  up  unconscious,  his  leg 
broken,  and  in  short  from  the  day  the  beggar- 
woman  had  appeared  at  Bridget’s  door,  mis- 


fortunes followed  thick  and  fast,  to  tell  of 
them  would  fill  a book.  So  I shall  leave  Brid- 
get and  tell  of  how  Denis  used  his  stone. 

One  evening,  just  as  dusk  was  beginning  to 
fall  over  the  tall  mountains  and  the  sea,  Denis, 
who  had  been  playing  around  the  hawthorn- 
tree  and  was  beginning  to  feel  sleepy,  was  very 
surprised  to  see,  instead  of  the  tree  that  had 
stood  in  the  same  spot  as  long  as  he  could  re- 
member, a beautiful  lady.  Her  eyes  were  blue, 
blue  as  the  sea  that  washes  the  tall  cliffs  of 
Ben-edar  and  her  hair  the  colour  of  the  ripen- 
ed stooks  of  corn  in  the  fair  province  of  Lein- 
ster. Her  mouth  was  crimson  as  the  hawthorn 
berries,  in  misty  autumn  days,  and  she  was 
slim  and  stately.  There  were  golden  sandals 
on  her  feet,  and  a golden  fillet  bound  her  long 
hair.  And  she  smiled,  a slow,  sweet  smile  at 
Denis,  and  he  could  not  speak  for  he  did  not 
know,  between  fear  and  surprise,  what  to  say. 
Then  she  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  like  the 
gentle  murmuring  of  the  silver  river  that 
winds  through  the  pastures  and  brown  bog- 
lands  of  Leinster.  “Denis,”  said  she,  “come 
with  me  to  Tirn-an-ogue,  where  there  is  never 
care  or  sorrow  and  live  with  the  Sidhe  and  I 
shall  give  you  all  your  heart  desires.” 

Now,  as  she  spoke,  Denis  forgot  all  about 
his  mother  and  wished  very  much  to  go  with 
the  lovely  lady,  so  he  held  out  his  hands  to 
her  and  she  held  them  fast,  and  all  at  once  he 
found  himself  in  a most  beautiful  country. 
There  were  fair  meadowlands  and  tall  trees 
and  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  the  sound  of 
sweet  music  played  on  harps.  And  there  came 
to  meet  Denis  and  his  companion  all  of  the 
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Sidhe,  crying  out  “Ceadhe  mille  failte,  Maeve, 
the  beautiful,  the  Golden-haired.”  And  she 
answered,  “See,  oh  people  of  the  Sidhe,  here 
is  a mortal  who  has  come  with  me  to  taste  the 
joys  of  Tirn-an-ogue.”  But  just  at  that 
moment  there  approached  Maeve,  a little 
mortal  child  who  spoke  and  said,  “Oh,  most 
mighty  queen,  have  you  seen  my  mother  and 
sisters  in  far-away  Connaught,  and  have  you 
told  them  how  J,  fare.”  Amd  then  poor  little 
Denis  thought  of  his  loving  mother,  and  saw 
that  the  mortals  in  Tirn-an-ogue  could  never 
forget  their  dear  ones,  in  spite  of  its  joys.  So 
he  asked  Maeve  to  allow  him  to  go  back  to  the 
cabin  on  the  mountain-side  where  he  had  been 
so  happy,  but  she  answered,  “Nay,  they  who 
come  to  Tirn-an-ogue  must  remain  here  for 
evermore.” 

Now,  Maeve  did  not  know  that  the  stone  lay 
in  a corner  of  Denis’s  pocket,  but  he  suddenly 
remembered  it  and  taking  it  out  he  held  it 
tightly  in  his  hand  and  said,  ‘ ‘ Shure,  ’tis  wish-, 
in’  I am  that  I was  back  wid  me  mother,”  and 
no  sooner  had  he  finished  speaking  than  he 
found  himself  seated  beside  the  old  thorn. 
Denis  ran  quickly  into  his  mother  and  was 


very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  she  and  her 
neighbours  had  been  searching  for  him  all  over 
the  countryside  a long,  weary  day,  because 
you  know  one  minute  in  Tirn-an-ogue  is  as 
long  as  many  hours  on  earth.  You  may  be 
sure  that  his  mother  listened,  wide-eyed,  to 
Denis’s  account  of  his  sojourn  in  the  land  of 
the  Sidhe.  When  he  had  finished,  they  went 
out  and  Denis  held  his  stone  very  tightly,  and 
wished  for  a pot  of  fairy  gold,  and  sure  enough 
there  appeared  near  the  “Fairy  Thorn”  a pot 
of  gold,  small  enough  for  them  to  carry  be- 
tween them,  and  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  it  was  that  it  never  became  empty ; so 
Denis  and  his  mother  lived  in  contentment 
and  comfort  to  the  end  of  their  days.  They 
were  always  generous  to  their  neighbours  and 
to  the  poor,  and  as  for  the  fairy  thorn-tree  it 
stands  in  the  same  place  to  this  very  day. 

“Kippen,”  a twig;  "Stirabout,”  porridge;  "Boreen,” 
a lane;  “Avick,”  a term  of  endearment;  "Bannalath, 
slainte,  ma  bouchaleen  bawn,”  good  night,  good  luck, 
my  little  fair-haired  boy;  “Three  Rock,”  a peak  of  the 
Wicklow  Mountains;  "Ben-edar,”  otherwise  known  as 
the  Hill  of  Howth;  “The  Sidhe,”  Irish  for  fairies; 
“Ceadhe  mille  failte,”  an  hundred  thousand  welcomes 
to  you. 
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Building  Up  an  Athletic  Nation 

By  A.  P.  Garvey. 


Did  the  war  stop  athletics? 

Many  times  have  we  heard  this  question 
propounded;  many  times  have  platform 
speakers  made  reference  to  it,  and  it  remains 
for  those  directly  associated  with  athletics  to 
answer  it. 

The  war  did  not  stop  athletics. 

On  the  other  hand  the  great  struggle 
which  for  five  years  enveloped  the  world  na- 
tions and  in  which  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  athletes,  trained  men,  representing  every 
country  in  the  universe,  made  their  gal- 
lant stand  which  brought  the  Hun  to  his  knees, 
served  to  impress  on  everyone  the  importance 
of  athletics  in  the  training  of  manhood  and 
the  true  value  of  good,  clean,  wholesome  rec- 
reation. The  prompt  enlistment  of  world- 
famous  athletes,  their  deeds  of  heroism  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  and  the  magnificent 
role  they  played  throughout  five  long  years  of 
warfare,  will  always  redound  to  the  credit  of 
athletics  and  fills  many  bright  pages  in  the 
history  of  the  great  conflict.  No  body  of 
men  won  more  honors  than  athletes.  They 
gave  of  their  best  against  a ruthless  foe,  and 
though  many  sleep  their  last  sleep  in  Flan- 
ders fields,  their  bravery  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

And  what  of  the  future? 

Athletics  will  be  promoted  and  fostered 
as  they  never  were  in  the  past  because  the 
leaders  of  the  nations  realize  now  more  than 
ever  before  the  need  for  training  the  youth 
of  the  country;  the  building  up  of  great 
athletic  nations.  In  pre-war  days  athletic 
competitions  to  a great  extent  were  confined 
to  a few.  Instead  of  the  fields  being  thronged 
with  competitors  there  was  a small  scattering 
of  trained  men,  while  in  the  stands  sat  thous- 
ands, taking  merely  a passing  interest  in  the 
event.  Of  those  thousands  who  sat  there,  many 
went  to  the  front,  where  they  got  their  first 
real  training  in  athletics,  and  today  they  are 
back,  well  trained,  better  fitted  for  their  daily 
duties  and  ready  and  eager  to  participate  in 
their  favorite  sport.  In  training  for  the  big- 
ger game  overseas  the  need  for  proper  physi- 
cal development  was  realized  and  when  they 
returned  they  were  unanimous  in  their  verdict 
that  athletics  should  be  encouraged  through- 
out the  land.  The  chiefs  of  the  Allied  armies 
paid  a tribute  to  the  value  of  athletics  and 
today  in  military  circles  throughout  the  world 


they  occupy  a prominent  place  on  the 
training  programme.  “All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a dull  boy,”  is  agreed  by  every- 
one. In  schools,  clubs,  in  fact,  in  all  organ- 
izations sport  is  accorded  a fitting  place  of 
honor  and  there  is  no  longer  the  suggestion 
that  to  give  up  a few  minutes  to  athletics  is 
wasting  valuable  time.  And  this  change  of 
heart  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  important 
role  played  by  athletics  in  fitting  the  men  of 
the  Allied  armies  for  their  duty  on  the  battle- 
fields. 

Boxing,  baseball,  football  and  track  and 
field  athletics  kept  the  millions  of  soldiers  in 
their  best  form  while  overseas,  and  meets, 
conducted  regularly  by  the  different  brigades 
and  corps,  besides  inter-company  and  inter- 
battalion  engagements,  provided  keen  and 
clean  amusement  for  the  men,  making  them 
forget  their  more  serious  duties.  Bing  tourna- 
ments attracted  thousands  of  spectators  and 
the  international  meets  in  which  the  stars  of 
the  various  nations  came  together  did  more 
towards  bringing  about  that  feeling  of  good 
fellowship  and  welding  together  the  differ- 
ent nations  than  anything  else.  Patronized 
by  the  rulers  of  the  Allied  countries,  boxing 
proved  a form  of  amusement  for  the  soldiers 
and  attracted  world-wide  attention.  The 
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greatest  tournaments  ever  held  were  staged 
during  the  war  on  specially  prepared  athletic 
fields  behind  the  trenches,  while  the  fine 
Pershing  stadium  erected  in  Paris,  France, 
stands  as  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the 


Lieut. -Col.  A.  S.  N.  Jackson,  D.  3.0.  with  three 
bars,  famous  British  athlete,  who  urges  athletic  pre- 
paredness. In  appealing  for  assistance  for  the  British 
team  for  the  next  Olympic  games,  he  says:  “Surely  we 
should  have  men  who  can  win  the  Pentathlon.  Surely, 
too,  we  should  be  able  to  win  the  Decathlon.  These 
are  things  to  encourage  the  all-round  British  sportsman, 
the  very  man  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  the 
very  man  this  country  prides  herself  on  possessing. 
Why  can’t  we  win  nearly  all  the  shooting  competitions, 
we  who  held  the  enemy  at  bay  with  our  rifles  during 
the  crisis  of  the  world?  Why  can’t  we  win  nearly  all 
the  swimming  events,  we  the  great  sea  power  in  the 
world?  Why  can’t  we  win  the  yatch  racing,  we  an 
island?” 


athletes  of  the  world  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  greater  game. 

In  the  past,  before  the  war,  there  was  a 
feeling  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  some  that 
giving  up  time  to  athletics  was  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  and  that  serious 
attention  should  not  be  paid  to  sport.  What 
athletes  accomplished  in  the  war  has  entirely 
removed  all  antagonism  towards  sport.  The 
desire  now  is  to  elevate  sport,  to  encourage  it 
among  the  younger  generation,  to  interest  the 
older  ones  in  all  branches  of  athletic  endeavor 
and  to  have  more  on  the  field  of  play  than  in 
the  stands.  It  is  a nation-wide  movement.  The 
Olympic  games,  the  world’s  classic,  will  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  best  men  of  the  various 
nations,  and  there  will  always  be  that  keen 
international  rivalry  in  evidence  as  in  the  past, 
but  for  those  at  home  it  behooves  us  to 
keep  athletics  to  the  fore.  A few  minutes 
spent  coaching  or  encouraging  a juvenile 
squad  of  athletes  is  time  well  spent.  All  forms 
of  recreation  must  be  encouraged  in  order  that 
we  may  build  up  a sport-loving  nation.  The 
physical  betterment  derived  from  a few  min- 
utes participation  in  athletics  is  of  Untold 
value.  For  the  men  in  middle  life  it  brings 
back  youth;  the  rising  generation  it  fits  for 
the  years  that  are  to  come.  The  war,  we  be- 
lieve, has  impressed  on  one  and  all  the  utmost 
necessity  for  preparedness  from  a physical 
standpoint. 

Organization,  backed  by  enthusiasm,  is 
essential  in  the  up-building  of  athletics.  Eng- 
land at  present,  says  one  great  athlete,  lacks 
both  organization  and  enthusiasm,  and  in  con- 
sequence has  failed  to  make  a favorable  show- 
ing in  competition.  Lt.-Col.  A.  N.  S.  Jackson, 
D.S.O.  with  three  bars,  declares  that  England 
should  shake  off  her  reserve  and  inertia  and 
take  a more  serious  view  of  preparedness  in 
athletics.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
colonies.  Our  interests  are  wide,  our  popula- 
tion is  versatile,  our  climate  good.  What  more, 
Lieut.-Col.  Jackson  asks,  do  we  require  to 
make  it  worth  our  while  to  win.  Before  the 
actual  outbreak  of  war,  Germany  would  seem 
to  have  already  beaten  England,  this  great 
British  athlete  writes.  She  has  not,  yet  we 
had  to  prove  it.  British  organization,  coupled, 
of  course,  with  British  stamina,  in  spite  of  all 
handicaps,  pulled  her  through. 

And  in  athletics,  as  in  other  channels, 
there  should  be  that  determination,  organiza- 
tion and  stamina  so  essential  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  a great  institution.  We  must  look  to 
the  future  and  in  so  doing  we  should  not 
overlook  the  opportunity  to  do  a good  work 
in  the  development  and  promotion  of  clean 
and  honest  sport. 
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ABOVE  the  mountains 

Glows  the  coming  daw.n; 

The  light  foretells  the  bright  and 
happy  day, 

And  youth  goes  forward  towards  the 
growing  gold 

Splashing  with  brilliance  the  purple 
steeps. 

Happy  youth  that  dreams  no  touch  of 
gray, 

No  cloud  nor  darkness  e’er  can  dim 
The  glorious  light  that  floods  the  on- 
ward road! 

In  the  shadow 

Of  the  waning  day  the  old  man  sits; 
Above  the  mountains  dies  the  sunset 
flame; 

Over  the  valley  darkness  slowly  creeps; 
Age  has  no  heart  to  climb  those  distant 
crags, 

The  gold  of  sunset  tempts  him  not, 
But  he  must  wait  and  let  the  darkness 
come 

That  soon  will  draw  its  veil  o’er  mortal 
things. 

Even  when  new  day  comes, 

And  youth  goes  forth,  exulting  ever, 
Age  follows  not,  is  tempted  by  no  quest, 
Joys  not  to  tread  the  long  and  toilsome 
road, 

Wishes  for  nought  but  rest  and  peace- 
ful sleep, 

And  thinks  the  friendly  darkness  may 
be  best. 
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When  Canada  Raised  an  Imperial  Regiment 

The  Story  of  the  Old  Hundredth. 

By  Phil.  Ives. 


THE  Old  Hundredth,  or  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment,  must  be  of  interest  to  all 
Canadians,  though  changes  have  been 
made.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  reprint  this 
article  from  “The  Busy  Man’s  Magazine,” 
with  thanks  and  acknowledgements. 

The  1st  Battalion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Leinster  Regiment  (Royal  Canadian)  was  for- 
merly the  100th  Foot,  the  2nd  Battalion,  the 
109th  Foot.  The  1st  Battalion  was  originally 
raised  in  1760  and  disbanded  in  1763.  Raised 
again  in  1780,  in  1781  it  was  selected  to  form 
part  of  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  the  trouble  in  India  increasing 
at  that  time,  it  went  on  to  India,  where  it  was 
engaged  for  four  years  in  the  field.  In  1784- 
85  it  returned  to  England,  wrhen  it  was  dis- 
banded. In  1805,  it  was  raised  again  and 
served  wTith  distinction  in  the  war  with 
America  in  1813-14,  at  the  storming  and  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Niagara  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1813,  the  100th  Regiment  was  very  con- 
spicuous by  its  daring,  and  for  the  part  played 
by  it  in  this  action,  the  regiment  was  granted 


permission  to  bear  the  word  ‘Niagara”  on  its 
colors  and  appointments.  Again  on  5th  July, 
1814,  Major-General  Riale  advanced  against 
the  Americans  6,000  strong  and  attacked  them 
with  a force  of  British  numbering  only  1,500 
of  whom  400  belonged  to  the  old  hundredth 
regiment.  Although  their  efforts  were  not 
crowned  with  the  success  they  deserved,  still 
they  showed  great  courage  under  a heavy  and 
destructive  fire  from  the  enemy  in  greatly 
superior  numbers  and  position. 

The  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1818,  but 
was  raised  again  by  Canadians  in  1858  who 
wished  to  give  tangible  proof  of  the  devotion 
of  Canada  to  their  Queen  and  to  the  defence 
of  the  British  Empire,  when  the  whole  world 
was  shuddering  at  the  atrocities  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  and  when  British  supremacy  in  the 
East  seemed  for  a time  to  be  trembling  in  the 
balance. 

Canada  previously,  when  the  Crimean  war 
was  raging,  had  expressed  her  willingness  to 
raise  a body  of  troops  to  assist  the  mother 
country  in  her  need.  But  their  services  in 
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1854-55  were  not  required,  and  the  regiment 
was  not  actually  raised  until  1858,  although 
a great  many  people  still  believe  that  they 
got  as  far  as  Gibraltar  in  1855,  when  peace 
was  declared  with  Russia. 

The  newly  raised  regiment  was  inspected  on 
January  10th  of  that  year,  by  His  late  Majesty, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  who  conferred  on  it  the 
highest  honor  in  his  power  by  attending  at 
Shorncliffe  Camp  and  presenting  it  with  col- 
ors, this  being  his  first  public  act,  since  he  had 
been  gazetted  to  a colonelcy. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  first  au- 
thoritative use  of  our  national  emblem — the 
maple  leaf — by  the  Imperial  government  was 
when  it  was  embroidered  on  the  regimental 
colors  of  the  regiment  and  presented  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  maple  did  not  come 
into  use  in  Canada  until  September  8th,  1860, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  visit 
to  Toronto.  On  this  visit  all  native  Canadians 
joining  the  procession,  whether  identified  with 
the  national  societies  or  not,  wore  the  maple 
leaf  as  an  emblem  of  the  land  of  their  birth. 
“The  Globe”  of  this  date  has  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  procession 
Avhere  it  states: 

“Then  walked  the  Canadians,  some  with 
silver  maple  leaves,  and  others  with  those  sup- 
plied by  nature.” 

Among  the  first  officers  of  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth Regiment  were  Colonel  Major-General 
Viscount  Melville  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
George  de  Rottenburg,  C.B.,  serving  in  Can- 
ada at  the  time,  Major  Dunn,  V.C.,  Brevet- 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  was  an  old  Upper  Canada 
boy,  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Dunn,  formerly  the 
receiver-general  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  received  the  V.C.,  in  the  Crimean 
war  and  an  address  and  sword  on  his  return 
home  by  the  people  of  Toronto.  Major  Dunn 
previous  to  joining  the  100th  had  been  in  the 
11th  Hussars.  He  belonged  to  the  Light  Bri- 
gade, and  was  one  of  the  famous  Six  Hundred. 
On  the  retirement  of  Colonel  de  Rottenburg 
in  1861,  he  became  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment. Some  years  after  he  exchanged  into  the 
33rd  and  in  January,  1868,  on  the  march  to 
Magdala,  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition  was 
killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun 
while  deer  shooting.  He  was  buried  at  Se- 
nafe,  much  beloved  and  regretted  by  the  rank 
and  file.  Captain  John  Clarke,  who  was 
afterwards  employed  in  Toronto,  upon  the  re- 
cruiting staff,  although  not  a Toronto  man 
himself,  was  closely  connected  by  marriage 
with  one  of  the  best  known  Toronto  families, 
having  married  Miss  Widmer,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Widmer,  who  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
Peninsular  war  with  great  distinction. 


Captain  C.  J.  Clarke  was  an  Upper  Canada 
College  boy,  son  of  Dr.  Clarke  who  resided  in 
Toronto.  Previously  to  joining  the  100th,  he 
was  captain  of  the  Yorkville  Cavalry. 

Captains  T.  W.  W.  Smvthe,  George  McCart- 
ney and  Richard  C.  Price  were  all  Canadians. 
Lieutenants  Louis  A.  Cassault,  L.  C.  A.  L.  De 
Bellefeuille,  Philip  Derbishire,  Alfred  E.  Ry- 
kart  (Upper  Canada  College),  Charles  II.  Car- 
riere,  Brown  Wallis  (Upper  Canada  College), 
and  Hy  T.  Duchesney  were  all  Canadians.  So 
also  were  Ensigns  Jno,  Gibbs  Ridout  (Upper 
Canada  College),  Hy  E.  Davidson,  Charles  A. 
Poulton,  T.  H.  Baldwin  (both  Upper  Canada 
College  boys),  and  W.  P.  Clarke. 

Lieutenant  Cassault  served  in  the  Crimea 
and  afterwards  became  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Canadian  militia,  and  was  made  C.M.G. 
for  his  services  during  the  first  Northwest  Re- 
bellion. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  Toronto  dur- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Regi- 
ment. The  first  detachment  left  Quebec  for 
England  early  in  the  month  of  June,  1858,  and 
two  other  detachments  followed  shortly  after- 
wards. After  being  stationed  at  Shorncliffe 
Camp  for  a short  time  to  receive  the  necessary 
training,  they  proceeded  to  Aldershot,  and  in 
June,  1859,  the  regiment  sailed  for  Gibralta, 
from  there,  in  1863,  to  Malta,  returning  to 
Canada  in  1866.  In  1863-64  there  were  no 
fewer  than  three  officers  of  the  regiment  wear- 
ing the  Victoria  Cross,  quite  a record,  we  be- 
lieve. 

Whilst  serving  in  Canada  it  took  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Confederation  of  Canada, 
now  known  as  “Dominion  Day,”  July  1st, 
1867,  and  ever  since  the  anniversary  is  regu- 
larly observed  by  all  ranks  of  the  regiments 
wearing  maple  leaves  in  their  headgear;  the 
regimental  colors,  as  well  as  the  officers’  mess 
table  being  also  decorated.  These  leaves  are 
specially  selected  and  sent  out  from  Canada 
to  the  regiment,  wherever  it  may  be  serving. 
Special  athletic  sports  and  a ball  are  also  held. 

When  practical,  the  colors  are  trooped.  The 
regiment,  which  has  for  its  badge  the  plume  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  each  of  the  four 
corners  a maple  leaf,  is  one  of  the  few  regi- 
ments in  the  British  army  having  a Dominion- 
bevond-the-seas  or  colonial  title.  The  battle 
honors  borne  on  the  colors  are  today:  “Ni- 
agara,” “Central  India,”  South  Africa,  1900- 
02.”  Uniform,  scarlet;  facings,  blue;  regi- 
mental district  headquarters  and  depot,  Bizz. 
The  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Alastair  Mac- 
donald, and  the  1st  Battalion  is  now  stationed 
at  Blackdown,  Farnborough. 

Its  nicknames  are  numerous  and  curious, 
and  are  as  follows:  “The  Crusaders,”  so 
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Presentation  of  Colors  to  the  100th  by  the  late  King  Edward,  when  Prince  of  Wales. 

— Courtesy  of  John  Ross  Robertson 


called  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  raised 
so  that  in  case  of  it  might  assist  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Indian  mutiny;  “The  Wild 
Indians,”  owing  to  the  mistaken  English  idea 
that  it  was  recruited  from  the  backwoodsmen 
of  North  America;  ‘The  Beavers,”  because  in 
former  years  the  “Beaver”  of  Canada  was 
borne  on  the  appointments  of  the  1st  Battal- 
ion; “The  Old  Hundredth,”  on  account  of  its 
rank  and  file  being  much  older  men  than  in 
other  regiments  at  the  time  it  was  first  raised, 
and  from  its  being  the  “100th  Foot,”  was 
named  “The  Centipedes,”  which  title  is  sup- 
posed to  he  the  invention  of  some  witty  Span- 
iards when  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  Gib- 
raltar. Needless  to  say,  all  these  queer  and 
distinctive  names  are  carefully  preserved  to 
this  day  by  the  regiment  with  pride. 

The  original  colors  of  the  100th  (now  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  Leinster  Regiment — Royal 
Canadians,  having,  with  other  infantry  corps, 
lost  its  numerical  distinction)  were  a few 
years  ago  presented  to  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, and  now  hang  over  the  clock  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary library  in  Ottawa,  serving  as  a mute 
memorial  of  the  only  colonial  regiment  ever 
raised  for  general  service  in  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

During  the  Boer  war,  the  1st  Battalion  form- 
ed part  of  the  8th  Division,  under  Sir  Leslie 
Rundle,  and  was  brigaded  with  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion Grenadier  Guards,  the  2nd  Battalion 
Scots  Guards,  and  the  2nd  Battalion  East  Gar- 
shire  Regiment. 

Editor — Met  a member  of  this  regiment  in  England  in  1917. 


Of  Sir  Leslie  Rundle ’s  operations  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  speaks  as  follows:  “So  well,  however, 
did  he  select  his  position  (Wittebergen),  that 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  (10,000  under  De 
Wet  and  Painsloo),  and  these  were  many, 
ended  in  failure.  Badly  supplied  with  food, 
he  and  his  half-starved  men  held  bravely  to 
their  task,  and  no  soldiers  in  all  that  great 
host  deserve  better  of  their  country.”  Al- 
though De  Wet  and  a certain  number  of  Boers 
eventually  slipped  out,  the  exertions,  of  our 
troops  were  rewarded  by  the  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Painsloo  and  4,150  men.  Nine  soldiers  of 
the  regiment  won  the  medal  for  distinguished 
conduct  during  the  South  African  campaign. 

Very  few  members  of  the  Old  Hundredth 
remain  alive  today.  Sergeant  Charles  Sea- 
more,  late  of  the  Toronto  police,  died  three 
years  ago:  Carroll  Ryan  and  Thomas  E.  Cham- 
pion, who  both  took  up  journalism,  died  this 
year;  Henry  J.  Grassett,  late  of  10th  Royals, 
chief  of  police,  still  remains.  He  held  a com- 
mission in  the  regiment  for  nine  years,  being 
adjutant  for  some  long  time.  Hugh  Rowlands, 
V.C.,  at  one  time  lieutenant-governor,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Crimea,  was  for  a 
short  time  junior  major  in  the  year  1860. 
Robert  Edward  Colborne  Jarvis  was  a sub- 
altern in  the  100th  in  the  early  days  of  his 
military  career,  and  was  with  Lord  Roberts 
on  his  march  to  Candahar.  Henry  A.  Jones, 
one  of  the  well-known  Brockville  family,  was 
one  of  its  junior  officers,  who  died  several 
years  ago. 

They  also  served  in  the  late  war. 
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Have  a Bath  ? 


Speaking  of  conventions,  did  you  ever 
have  a bath — you  did  ? Well,  so  did  I,  once. 
Highlanders  are  always  so  spick  and  span 
and  seemingly  clean — that  is  excepting  their 
knees — that  they  are  not,  or  rather  were  not, 
supposed  to  need  a bath,  and  as  it  is  against 
their  religion  to  drink  the  liquid  or  composi- 
tion which  in  most  countries  is  referred 
to  as  aqua  pura,  (though  never  in  France 
unless  calsomined  or  chlorinated)  the  poor 
kilties  were  seldom  introduced  to  the  beverage, 
and  the  art  of  shaving  was  performed  almost 
entirely  by  the  aid  of  a few  drops  of  tea  in 
the  bottom  of  a mess  tin.  Howsomever,  it  is 
a bath  I’m  going  to  tell  you  about  and  it  hap- 
pened after  a rather  hard  march. 

We  were  either  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  Somme,  and  it  wasn’t  the  night  they  led  us 
out  into  the  middle  of  a nice  green  field  with 
one  tree  in  it  and  told  us  to  make  ourselves 
“to  home,”  so  it  must  have  been  the  town  of 
Melineourt,  because  that’s  the  place  I got  up 
early  enough  to  get  the  milk.  Was  up  after 
a loaf  of  “du  pain,”  but  had  to  take  milk  and 
woke  up  the  cow  and  Mam’selle  to  get  it.  The 
event,  for  event  it  was,  represents  itself  to  me 
as  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  was  provided 
by  a kind  Providence  and  had  not  in  any  way 
a smack  of  militarism. 

I nearly  had  several  baths  in  France.  The 
first  one  was  after  a visit  to  the  firing  line, 
which  extended  over  a period  of  twenty-one 
days.  It  was  in  Belgium  and  entailed  a march 
of  some  20  kilometres.  The  first  place  we 
struck  was  out  of  water,  the  second  was  closed 
up,  but  as  a special  favor  we  were  allowed  to 
go  to  it — which  we  did.  It  was  my  first 
acquaintance  with  what  is  familiarly  known 
as  the  “whizz  bang”  variety.  The  process 
started  with  the  usual  undressing.  Each  man 
was  armed  with  a piece  of  soap.  The  bath- 
room was  laid  out  on  the  principle  of  shower 
baths;  the  piping  ran  along  the  ceiling,  and 
had  inserted  at  intervals  screwed  plugs  with 
two  pin  holes  in  each.  These  pipes  were  fed 
from  a reservoir  capable  of  holding  several 


pints  of  water,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
heated  by  the  “P.B.”  demigod  in  charge.  All 
the  members  detailed  for  the  first  trip  were 
supposed  to  arrange  themselves  under  one  of 
the  plugs ; this  being  done,  a whistle  was  blown 
and  the  poor  dupes  of  Tommies  awaited  in 
trembling  suspense  the  coming  of  the  water. 

There  is  a certain  method  of  torture  in 
which  water  is  used,  and  the  culprit  is  securely 
fastened  in  a certain  spot  and  the  water  is 
allowed  to  drip  on  him  at  slow  intervals.  As 
I said  before,  the  Tommies  awaited  in  trembl- 
ing suspense  for  the  coming  of  the  water,  but 
unlike  the  tortured  one  who  fears  the  repeti- 
tion, for  the  first  drop  is  also  the  last — such  is 
the  nature  of  the  “whizz  bang”  bath.  In 
fact  at  the  Somme  they  had  the  system  down 
so  fine  that  on  one  occasion  after  a march  of 
some  fifteen  kilometres  we  were  turned  right 
round  and  marched  right  back  again.  I can 
assure  you  that  was  a delightful  bath,  and  the 
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memory  of  what  it  might  have  been  was  the 
subject  of  much  comment  and  discussion  dur- 
ing the  next  six  weeks,  when  we  were  due  for 
another,  though  one  would  really  have  to  be 
a soldier  to  appreciate  it — the  discussion  I 
mean. 

However,  to  get  back  to  our  story,  we  had 
just  finished  a hard  day’s  march  and  my  Can- 
adian army  shoes  had  just  worn  out  and  I had 
tried  to  break  in  a pair  of  the  Kitchener 
variety  , but  had  to  take  them  off  and  go  get 
a pair  of  rebuilt  ones  about  two  sizes  too 
large,  so  that  the  journey  could  be  finished 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys.  We  were  billetted 
in  a fine  stable;  it  had  a roof  nearly  all  over 
the  top.  It  was  really  a fine  place  and  so  con- 
venient one  could  just  step  through  the  walls 
most  any  old  place,  but  the  roof  was  good  and 
there  was  straw  in  the  mow. 

I have  just  found  out  that  this  story  is  all 
wrong.  Here  I’ve  been  thinking  that  this  bath 
was  unpremeditated  and  not  tainted  with 
hated  militarism,  but  have  since  found  out 
that  about  the  time  we  had  our  packs  off  and 
stretched  out  our  weary  limbs  on  the  nice  clean 
straw  that  had  never  been  slept  on  by  more 
than  a couple  of  thousand  troops,  daily  orders 
arrived  to  the  effect  that  there  were  no  baths 
in  the  town,  but  that  every  man  must  take  one 


" F RANCH. 

Sympathetic  Old  Thing  ■ M And  did  you  get  all  those  wounds  in 
the  Iracas  ? " 

Windy  : “ Oh.  no,  mum.  Two  in  the  barrage  and  one  near  the 
objective." 

Sympathetic  Old  Thing  “ Dear,  dear — what  a complication  1 *' 


under  pain  of  death  or  some  such  insignificant 
punishment. 

In  the  army  there  was  always  somebody 
thinking  up  nice  things  to  do  to  the  poor  Tom- 
my, like  strapping  him  to  a wheel  or  hanging 
him  up  by  his  hands  for  either  doing  things  or 
not  doing  them.  However,  (in  spite  of  all  the 
shortcomings  of  the  army  and  the  fact  that 
the  event  to  be  related  occurred  before  the 
unity  of  command)  we  were  billeted  in  a cer- 
tain town  in  France,  it  was  night,  also  raining. 

One  brave  warrior  with  an  attentive  ear 
discerned  and  delineated  a certain  sound  (in 
passing  I might  mention  the  fact  that  it  was 
raining  “cats  and  dogs”).  The  sound  was 
that  of  water  running  into  a receptacle.  Be- 
ing a valiant  soul  of  the  hero  breed  of  British- 
ers and  familiarly  called  by  his  pals,  ‘Shorty,” 
he  started  on  a tour  of  investigation.  Present- 
ly he  returned  and  divested  himself  of  his  kilt 
and  other  articles  of  attire  and  was  perceived 
by  the  rest  of  us  to  rush  out  into  the  darkness 
and  the  damp,  from  whence  he  returned  with 
the  gleeful  information  that  he  had  just  had 
a bath.  So  we  all  did  the  same  in  pursuance 
of  aforesaid  orders.  As  I said  before,  our  bil- 
let had  a good  roof.  It  was  raining  and  there 
was  the  proverbial  rain  barrel.  However,  it 
Avas  some  bath  as  the  barrel  was  only  a ten- 
gallon  one  but  unlike  the  “Whizz  Bang”  there 
was  a stream  of  water  pouring  off  the  roof 
with  the  force  of  a fire  hose  which  was  doubly 
refreshing  and  eventually  washed  out  along 
with  other  things  the  sting  of  the  order.  It 
Avas  a good  bath.  J.A.P. 
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Old  Bill,  Bert  and  All 

Captain  Bruce  Bairnsfather — How  His  Soldier  types  were  evolved. 

By  Everett  A.  Leslie. 


CAPTAIN  Bairnsfather,  as  an  artist,  car- 
toonist, author  and  playwright,  who  has 
gained  immortal  fame  in  the  war,  was 
practically  unknown  in  August  of  1914.  He 
joined  the  Royal  Warwickshire  regiment  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  machine-gun  section 
shortly  after  war  was  declared  and  later  pro- 
ceeded to  France. 

The  genesis  of  his  world-famed  creations 
in  black  and  white,  Old  Bill,  Bert  and  Alf, 
three  of  his  true-to-life  types  of  men,  who 
“full  of  plum  and  apple  and  determination,” 
as  Capt.  Bairnsfather  expresses  it,  and  who  im- 
bued with  the  irresistible  faculty  of  making 
the  best  out  of  the  worst,  won  the  war,  was 
the  theme  and  inspiration  that  came  to  him 
when  his  company  were  holding  a water-log- 
ged trench  in  the  dead  of  winter  opposite 
Plug  Street  Wood.  In  the  midst  of  the  abject 
misery  of  their  surroundings,  from  a dug-out 
there  emerged  a soldier  properly  typical  of 
that  period  of  the  war,  a grim-visaged  man 
wearing  a Balaclava  helmet,  heavy  muffler, 
mits  and  a heavy,  mud-soaked  greatcoat. 

That  gave  Captain  Bairnsfather  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  character  portrayed 
in  “Old  Bill”  of  the  “Better  ’Ole”  and  de- 
lineated in  his  picture,  “Ils  ne  passeront  pas,” 
which  represents  a British  soldier,  fully  equip- 
ped standing  with  a fixed  bayonet,  facing  the 
enemy,  determinedly  and  muttering,  “Old  sol- 
diers never  die;  they  simply  block  the  way.” 

Of  such  subjects  Captain  Bairnsfather  made 
“little  old  sribb”  which  he  afterwards  found 
pinned  up  in  dug-outs  by  a fork  or  a bayonet. 
Soon  he  became  besieged  from  brigade  down  to 
corps  headquarters  to  draw  “some  more” 
when  he  went  back  to  the  trenches  next  time. 
The  first  picture  he  sent  to  England  for  pub- 
lication entitled,  “Where  did  that  one  go?” 
was  the  result  of  being  shelled  unexpectedly 
when  sniping  at  the  enemy  from  a ruined  farm- 
house. By  mixing  soot  with  rifle-oil  and  using 
his  thumb,  finger  and  burnt  wood,  he  decor- 
ated the  walls  of  the  colonel’s  billet  with 
“They’ve  evidently  seen  me,”  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  an  artillery  officer  perched  at 
the  top  of  a tall  chimney  when  an  enemy  shell 
makes  a direct  hit  at  the  lower  edge  of  it. 


His  picture,  “Coiffure  in  the  trenches”  was 
founded  on  an  actual  incident  which  occurred 
on  Christmas  Day,  1914,  when  by  some  frater- 
nization between  both  sides,  a German  had  his 
hair  cut  by  a British  machine-gunner. 

The  barber  of  the  picture  is  saying,  “’Old 
yer  blinkin’  ’ead  still  or  I’ll  have  yer  blinkin’ 
ear  orf.” 

Of  his  large  selection  of  sketches,  pos- 
sibly the  most  popular  one  is,  “The  Eternal 
Question.”  Old  Bill  opening  a tin  of  jam  to 
find  that  it  is  the  much  anathematized  plum 
and  apple  and  saying  with  a look  of  profound 
disgust,  “When  in  ’ell  is  it  going  to  be  straw- 
berry?” Old  soldiers  will  confirm  the  fact 
that  the  British  army  has  been  brought  up 
almost  entirely  upon  this  particular  com- 
modity. 

An  eloquent  skit  on  the  irrelevancy  of  “Q” 
staff  messages  sent  in  the  midst  of  battle  is 
seen  in,  “The  Things  that  matter,”  Col.  Fitz- 
shrapnel  sitting  in  his  well-nigh  devastated 
dug-out,  has  the  telephone  to  his  ear  and  be- 
tween the  shrieks  of  shrapnel,  this  is  what  he 
hears,  “Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you 
can  the  exact  number  of  tins  of  raspberry  jam 
issued  to  you  last  Friday.”  And  more  likely 
the  alleged  raspberry  was  plum  and  apple! 

The  French  and  Italian  Fronts 

At  the  request  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, Captain  Bairnsfather  was  sent  on  a tour 
of  the  French  front.  In  the  Verdun  region  he 
found  many  epic  themes  for  his  pencil.  In  his 
tour  of  the  Italian  front  another  fine  sketch 
was  evolved,  “I  See,”  a picture  of  himself 
hanging  on  to  the  ledge  of  a frowning  preci- 
pice and  replying  to  an  Alpini  officer  who  is 
pointing  to  an  equally  dizzy  height  and  saying, 
“There  are  the  Austrians.”  This,  Captain 
Bairnsfather  stated,  was  no  exaggeration  of 
the  situation  in  those  parts. 

The  classic  which  forms  a frontpiece  to 
“Fragments  from  France”  is  “The  better 
’ole.”  showing  Old  Bill  and  Bert  sheltering 
in  a shell-hole  during  fierce  bombardment  and 
winding  up  an  argument  thus,  “Well  if  you 
know  of  a better  ’ole,  go  to  it.”  The  incident 
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which,  led  Captain  Bairnsfather  to  draw  this 
masterpiece  occurred  in  the  Somme  Yalley, 
although  it  was  many  months  afterwards  be- 
fore he  gave  it  its  present  interpretation.  • 
The  most  characteristic  of  the  American 


sketches  which  he  has  drawn  is  perhaps,  that 
of  an  old  “tough”  of  a Yankee  on  point-duty 
in  a devasted  zone  who  says  to  a dejected 
looking  newcomer,  “Don’t  know  the  way?  Wal 
keep  on  this  track  till  you  come  to  the  war 
and  then  fight.” 


A sorrowful  ditty  by  Pte.  Alf.  Tggins,  (S. 

C.  R.  student  at  a Government  Experimental 
Farm)  who,  we  regret  to  note,  does  not  appear 
to  find  himself  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
views  expressed  by  one  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son on  this  subject. 

That  blinkin’  cow  orl  red  an’  white 
I ’ate  wif  orl  my  ’art, 

She  does  ’er  best  from  morn  till  night 
To  spill  me  apple-cart. 

She  wanders  joyful  everywhere 
She  ’ad’nt  orter  stray; 

I tries  to  coax  ’er  ’ome — but  there, 

She’s  off,  the  other  way! 

An’  while  I wrote  this  ’ymn  of  ’ate 
(Took  me  jest  ’arf  an  ’our) 

She’s  broke  the  kitchen-garden  gate 
An’  ate  me  cauliflower! 
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McSporran  : ’There  s nae  doot  wha  wears  «he  breeks.  Angus 


LE  DRAPEAU  BELGE 

The  breaking-  up  of  the  Review  held  in  Paris 
on  July  14th,  1918. 

— From  a painting  by  Monsieur  Castalucho 
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La  Litre  Belgique — Clandestine 

By  Sydney  D.  Scott 


IN  the  second  story  of  the  office  of  “Le 
Patriote”  in  Brussels  in  February,  1915, 
an  old  man  sat  writing  copy.  The  rapidity 
with  which  his  pen  swept  across  the  page  be- 
spoke long  practice,  while  his  close  concentra- 
tion to  the  task  indicated  a theme  of  particu- 
lar interest.  Doors  and  windows  shut,  the 
bent  figure  was  alone  in  the  room  and  only  the 
scratching  of  his  pen  broke  the  silence. 

Outside  on  the  Montagne-aux-Herbes-Pota- 
geres,  the  street  re-echoed  to  the  crack  of  iron 
heels  on  the  pavement  and  the  roll  of  lorries 
and  grey  forage  wagons  on  the  cobbles  of  the 
hillside.  Files  of  white-faced,  round-capped 
soldiers  passed  everywhere,  shouldering  civil- 
ians, thundering  at  doors.  Officers  clanked  by 
— erect,  haughty,  ostentatious.  Giving  way 
everywhere  to  the  arrogance  of  the  invader, 
men  and  woment  crept  silently  about  their 
errands;  unsmiling  almost  furtive  citizens  of 
a capital  formerly  rivalling  Paris  in  gaity. 

Far  up  the  hill,  above  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
floated  the  foreign  flag  and  within,  dominat- 
ing the  fate  of  7,000,000  souls  as  surely  as  the 
great  Palais  itself  dominates  the  City  of  Brus- 
sels, sat  Baron  von  Bissing,  Governor-General 
of  Belgium  under  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  At  a sign  from  this  man, 
the  financial  system  of  the  nation  had  been 
wrecked  and  the  population  placed  under  a 
war  tax  of  $8,000,000  a month ; the  country 
had  been  forced  to  yield  up  its  produce  and 
the  cities  their  manufactures ; the  criminal 
laws  had  been  abrogated  in  favor  of  a new  code 
administered  by  his  servants.  And  more  tra- 
gic, because  more  far-reaching  than  any  of 
these  other  infamies,  a propagandist  machine 
had  been  installed  striking  at  the  very  heart 
of  Belgium — its  patriotism. 

Not  for  six  months  had  the  presses  of  Le 
Patriote,  La  Nation  Beige,  La  XXme  Siecle 
and  the  other  familiar  newspapers  of  the  capi- 
tal turned  a wheel,  but  Le  Bruxellois  ,La  Belgi- 
que and  a score  of  minor  organs  of  the  von 
Bissing  propaganda  were  daily  pouring  into 
the  ears  of  the  citizens  the  insidious  poisons 
of  new  doctrines,  new  interpretations,  new 
faiths,  new  promises.  Cunning  imputation  of 
false  motives  to  their  leaders  and  their  allies 
was  slowly  undermining  the  morale  of  a peo- 
ple whose  staunch  soul  the  atrocities  of  Lou- 
vain, Dinant  and  of  those  hundred  villages 


left  as  pestilences  behind  an  unrushing  hose 
had  failed  to  subdue. 

Meanwhile  the  armies  of  the  allies  had  failed 
to  relieve  the  pressure.  Weeks  of  waiting  had 
grown  into  months  and  the  end  seemed  no 
nearer.  The  German  press  shouted  of  German 
victory  after  German  victory,  while  from  the 
other  side  there  was  silence.  Semi-despair  and 
suffering  were  opening  weak  ears  to  false 
teaching  and  faith  in  their  own  king  and 
statesmen  was  growing  less  and  less  among 
the  people.  The  patriotism  of  the  nation  was 
at  a low  ebb. 

Under  this  shadow  of  oppression,  distrust 
and  despair,  the  man  of  74  in  the  upper  room 
of  the  Patriote  building  was  hurling  defiance 
at  the  despot  throned  in  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
Determined  to  fight  propaganda  with  propa- 
ganda, M.  Victor  Jourdain,  founder  and  pub- 
lisher of  “Le  Patriote,”  was  writing  the  fore- 
word to  the  first  issue  of  “La  Libre  Belgique” 
and  thereby  inaugurating  a feat  of  journalism 
unparalleled  in  history.  The  little  journal 
was  to  lead  hundreds  of  devoted  followers  and 
collaborators  into  imprisonment  and  deporta- 
tion, and  at  least  one  to  a grave  among  the 
martyrs  in  the  Tir  National.  But,  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  in  secret  till  it  reached  half  a 
million  readers  every  week,  it  was  also  to  show 
the  way  to  a wavering  people  and  in  its  death 
to  leave  the  nation  as  a wffiole  faithful  to  its 
ideals. 

“Its  only  object,”  wrote  M.  Jourdain  in 
this  foreword  to  his  paper,  scarcely  larger  in 
size  than  this  page,  “is  to  strengthen  and 
stimulate  Belgian  patriotism  until  that  hour, 
still  unknown,  but  certain,  of  the  deliverance 
of  our  valiant  and  glorious  little  country.” 

“The  Libre  Belgique,”  he  continued,  “bears 
no  likeness  to  those  gazettes  which  proclaim 
and  cry  themselves  everywhere  with  the 
authorization,  the  protection  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Germans,  and  which  aid  the 
latter  to  lull  to  sleep  our  patriotism  and  to 
discourage  it. 

“No,  the  Libre  Belgique  will  live  in  a cellar 
and  propagate  itself  like  the  catholics  in  the 
catacombs.  It  will  live  in  spite  of  persecution 
and  hectoring  censorship,  because  there  is 
something  of  truth  and  only  truth  in  it.  For 
there  is  one  thing  stronger  than  might, 
stronger  than  kultur,  stronger  than  the  boche 
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— it  is  the  truth.  And  Belgium  is  the  soil  of 
Truth  and  Freedom ; Germany  is  the  soil  of 
Might  and  of  Arrogance  and  the  father  of 
Falsehood  and  Hypocrisy.  It  is  this  that  the 
Libre  Belgique  will  establish  above  every- 
thing.” 

So  started  the  little  paper  on  its  career  of 
defiance,  in  its  campaign  of  Right  against 
Might.  Sympathizing  with  the  suffering,  en- 
couraging the  weak,  pleading  with  the  care- 
less, upbraiding  the  stubborn,  it  was  a very 
real  thing  to  these  children  lost  in  a wilder- 
ness of  doubt  and  misery. 

To  the  Boche  it  wras  a veritable  nightmare. 
He  glossed  over  the  outrages  of  August  and 
September,  1914;  it  published  his  infamies  in 
full.  He  cried  of  German  victories ; it  re- 
vealed them  as  defeats.  His  armies  demanded 
brass  for  their  shells  and  wool  for  their 
blankets;  it  warned  the  citizens  to  bury  their 
treasures.  His  munition  plants  were  under- 
manned and  good  contracts  were  offered  vol- 
unteers to  go  to  Germany ; it  printed  affidavits 
proving  treachery.  He  sought  laborers  for 
farm  and  factory  in  Belgium;  it  counselled  in- 
activity. He  performed  an  act  of  kindness; 
it  penetrated  the  disguise  and  uncovered  a 
trap. 

And  always,  as  he  pursued  it  in  stumbling 
rage,  it  danced  before  him — a will-o’-the-wisp 
that  mocked  his  clumsy  efforts  to  seize  it. 
How  was  be  to  know  that  the  mockery  often 
thinly  veiled  tears  as  friends  took  up  the  task 
of  a devoted  one  whom  his  crashing  blows 
had  maimed? 

Occasionally  through  the  cordon  of  barbed 
wire  hemming  in  the  country  crept  news  of 
the  tiny  paper’s  existence  and  we,  fighting  on 
the  other  side  of  that  thin  line  of  death  separ- 
ating friend  from  friend,  marvelled  at  the 
intrepidity  of  the  authors.  Once,  in  a French 
town,  a Belgian  soldier  proudly  produced  a 
copy  and  I wondered  at  the  audacity  of  the 
unknown  who  would  venture  to  circulate  such 
a defiance  in  a country  where  every  house- 
hold was  spied  upon. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Armistice, 
when  our  little  Canadian  army  swept  victor- 
iously across  Belerium  and  at  length  settled 
down  near  its  Capital  that  I began  to  hear  the 
inside  of  the  story  of  the  heroism,  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  romance  that  had  underlain  the 
defiance  and  the  mockery.  In  our  billets,  in 
estaminets,  at  cross-roads,  the  old  men  and 
the  women  would  sneak  of  it  with  admiring 
gesticulation.  Sometimes  they  would  go  to  a 
hiding  place — the  rafters  of  a garret,  the  false 
bottom  of  a trunk,  the  hollow  behind  a loose 
stone  in  a wall — and  produce  a worn  copy, 
almost  in  tatters. 


“Have  you  ever  seen  ‘La  Libre  Belgique’?” 
I once  asked  a white-haired  shoemaker  with 
whom  I was  billeted  in  the  little  mining  town 
of  Binche,  near  Charleroi. 

“Come,  Monsieur,”  he  replied  with  beckon- 
ing finger. 

Following  him  up  a stairway  I had  ascended 
half  a dozen  times  a day  in  going  to  my  room, 
I watched  the  little  blade  of  his  sharp  cobbler’s 
knife  form  a great  square  on  the  wall-paper 
of  the  landing  place.  Suddenly  a door  stood 
open  and  a great  store  of  brass  door-knobs 
and  candlesticks,  of  bronze  ornaments  and  a 
deep  bin  of  tobacco  confronted  my  astonished 
gaze.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bin  was  a little 
packet  of  the  forbidden  journal,  the  last  copy 
of  which  had  warned  him  of  new  perquisitions 
of  brass  and  tobacco.  So  jealously  did  he 
watch  me  as  I took  the  issues  that  I had  not 
the  courage  to  ask  him  for  an  “exemplaire.  ” 

“Often  they  came  here  to  search,”'  he  ex- 
plained as  I puffed  heroically  at  the  green, 
distasteful  tobacco.  “They  used  to  turn  every- 
thing upside-down,  tapping  here  and  there  on 
the  floors  and  the  walls  for  hollow  places 
Ma  foi,  Monsieur.  If  they  had  ever  tapped 
there — ” he  pointed  up  the  stairs  with  a wry 
smile.  The  Libre  Belgique  had  come  to  him 
sometimes  from  one  neighbor,  sometimes  from 
another.  Beyond  that  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  a crime  to  read  it,  he  knew  nothing. 

For  a cony  of  the  final  issue  of  tie  Clandes- 
tine, with  its  valedictory  message  and  its  w°l 
come  to  the  returning  monarch,  I am  indebted 
to  M.  Jules  Lavergne-Doyen,  a veteran  patriot 
with  whom  I lived  as  one  of  the  family  for 
many  weeks  at  Court  St.  Etienne,  near  Brus- 
sels. 

Jin  the  caption  of  this,  as  of  all  the  proceed- 
ing issues,  the  price  was  stated  to  be  “elestic 
— from  zero  to  infinity,”  the  vendors  being 
asked  “not  to  exceed  this  limit.”  In  the 
humorous  vein  which  blended  with  the  tragic 
throughout  the  entire  series,  the  telegraphic 
address  was  given  as  the  “Commandant, 
Brussels,”  and  the  date  of  publication  “Regu- 
larly Irregular.”  As  for  the  advertising,  the 
following  announcement  is  self-explanatory: 
“Business  being  nul  under  German  domina- 
tion, we  have  done  away  with  the  advertising 
page  and  advise  our  clients  to  save  their  money 
for  a better  time.”  Messages  from  King 
Albert,  Burgomaster  Max  of  Brussels,  whose 
patriotism  was  rewarded  by  a prison  term, 
and  Cardinal  Mercier,  whose  visit  to  Canada 
prompted  this  article,  also  found  prominent 
place  in  the  caption  of  the  sheets.  The  “cave- 
automobile”  (announced  as  the  place  of  pub- 
lication) took  the  form,  I was  to  find  after- 
wards, of  16  different  printing  places,  the  cap- 
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ture  or  suspect  of  one  printer  necessitating  a 
removal  to  another  secret  home. 

No.  71,  appearing  in  March,  1916,  before  the 
Somme  offensive,  contains  a reproduction  of 
the  card  of  sympathy  distributed  by  the 
Kaiser  to  the  nexLof-kin  of  his  wounded  men 
and  carrying  the  hypocritical  legend,  “Before 
God  and  before  History  my  conscience  is  clean ; 
I did  not  wish  this  war.” 

This  number  I shall  treasure  as  a souvenir 
of  a wonderful  evening  spent  at  the  capital  in 
the  examination  of  the  complete  file  of  the 
paper.  “Le  Patriote,”  silent  for  four  years, 
was  once  more  on  the  street,  perpetuating  in 
its  new  name  of  “La  Libre  Belgique”  the 
memory  of  the  secret  journal  the  “ Patriote ’s” 
founder  had  fathered.  In  answer  to  a letter 
of  my  own  asking  the  privilege  of  going  over 
the  file,  Monsieur  F.  Feu,  on  behalf  of  the 
Directorate  had  not  only  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  home  of  the  “Libre,”  but 
had  enclosed  this  copy  of  the  Clandestine  as 
a momento  should  the  exigencies  of  army  life 
prevent  my  going  to  Brussels. 

My  hope  of  meeting  M.  Victor  Jourdain  him- 
self was  not  fulfilled.  Death  only  a few  days 
before  the  Armistice  had  taken  from  him  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  successful  con- 
summation of  the  work  he  had  begun  under 
the  shadow.  On  my  arrival  at  the  office  of 
“Le  Patriote,”  however,  M.  Feu  guided  me 
upstars  into  the  very  “ Konspiratur  ” itself — 
that  office  in  which  the  veteran  journalist  had 
patiently  penned  and  collected  the  manu- 
scripts for  so  many  “Libres.  ” There  it  was 
that  I received  my  first  real  insight  into  the 
romance  of  the  paper’s  career,  and  of  the 
enormity  of  the  task  which  had  confronted 
those  who  had  accomplished  it. 

The  precious  packet  containing  the  171  is- 
sues of  the  forbidden  paper  was  taken  from 
its  compartment  in  a safe  and  laid  before  me, 
and  for  seven  hours  I remained  there,  spell- 
bound by  its  contemporaneous  story  of  Boche 
despotism  and  Belgian  misery.  A score  of 
changes  in  the  color  of  the  paper,  in  its  texture 
and  in  the  size  and  style  of  type  gave  evidence 
of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  paper 
had  passed  with  a price  of  $25,000  on  its  head. 
Occasionally,  as  I read,  M.  Feu,  M.  Paul  Jour- 
dain, now  chief  of  the  directorate,  Mdme. 
Jourdain,  or  other  friends  of  the  Clandestine, 
would  relate  incidents  to  explain  allusions  in 
the  context  which  could  be  fully  understood 
only  by  one  who  had  himself  suffered  the  hard- 
ships of  existence  under  the  Boche  regime. 

They  told  me  of  the  offer  of  two  of  these 
complete  files  to  the  public  on  behalf  of  the 
fund  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  ruined  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  but  I gathered  that  they 


had  been  dissappointed  in  the  amount  realized. 
One  set  had  been  sold  for  5,000  francs  and  the 
other  for  4,000,  one  of  the  purchasers  being  an 
American  who,  I believe,  had  since  presented 
it,  handsomely  bound,  to  H.R.H.  King  Albert, 
during  the  latter’s  recent  visit  to  New  York. 

“It  was  not  much,  eh,  Monsieur?”  asked  M. 
Feu,  referring  to  the  price  at  which  the  pro- 
duct of  so  much  labor  had  been  secured.  Re- 
membering how  easy  it  had  been  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  5,000  francs  on  a two-weeks 
leave  in  Paris,  I agreed  with  him. 

Some  day,  they  told  me,  the  Golden  Book  of 
“La  Libre  Belgique”  would  tell  the  story  of 
the  Clandestine. 

“But  not  the  complete  story,”  as  a priest  to 
whom  I afterwards  reported  the  intention  of 
the  directorate  informed  me.  “No  one  will 
ever  know  the  fully  story — that  grand  story 
of  the  devotion  of  unknown  collaborators,  of 
tragedies  the  account  of  which  heroes  of  the 
“Libre”  have  taken  with  them  to  the  grave; 
of  self-sacrifices  by  hundreds  of  distributors 
who  will  never  speak  of  their  share  in  its  pro- 
duction. No,  Monsieur.  We  will  never  know 
the  real  history  of  the  Libre  Belgique.” 

But  from  the  file  now  in  the  safe  of  “Le 
Patriote”  office;  from  the  modest  accounts 
of  a few  of  those  who  have  survived  their  self- 
imposed  task  and  by  persistent  questioning  of 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  into  personal 
contact  in  the  stricken  country  after  the  Ar- 
mistice, the  writer  was  able  to  obtain  a fairly 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret  history  of 
this  heroic  journal  so  closely  wrapped  up  in 
the  tragedy  of  Belgium.  Only  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  story,  however,  may  be  given  in 
a magazine  article. 

Closely  associated  with  the  veteran  journal- 
ist of  “Le  Patriote”  in  the  birth  of  “La  Libre 
Belgique,”  were  Eugene  van  Doren,  a young 
and  enthusiastic  friend,  and  Father  Paquet,  a 
scholarly  priest  who  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
long  line  of  Jesuit  collaborators  in  a work 
which  led  one  after  the  other  into  the  traps 
laid  for  them  by  the  Boche.  To  guard  against 
being  taken  unawares  by  one  of  those  files  of 
white-faced  soldiers  whose  descent  on  private 
houses  on  the  pretext  of  making  perquisitions 
could  be  expected  at  any  time,  van  Doren  had 
connected  the  entrance  of  the  “Patriote” 
building  with  an  electric  bell  which  sounded 
in  the  “Konspiratur”  (as  the  little  office  in 
the  second  story  came  to  be  called)  at  the 
slightest  movement  down  below.  His  ingen- 
uity had  also  prepared  hiding  places  for  the 
manuscripts  in  the  tubes  of  the  radiator  and 
in  the  thickness  of  the  doors.  As  he  lounged 
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Canada  at  Jutland 

By  W.  H.  Frost. 


So  much  has  been  recorded  of  the  splendid 
performances  of  the  Canadians  in  the  trenches 
during  the  great  war,  that  one  who  served  in 
the  “silent  navy”  is  inclined  to  be  just  a 
little  jealous.  Slowly  and  even  now  with 
some  reluctance  the  exploits  of  the  Navy  are 
leaking  out.  Britain’s  great  sea  lord,  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe,  on  his  Empire  tour,  has  told  the 
public  a great  deal,  and  the  H.M.S.  “New 
Zealand,”  on  which  ship  he  arrived  at  Van- 
couver, bore  traces  of  her  gallant  work  during 
the  battle  of  Jutland. 

Little  or  nothing,  however,  seems  to  be 
known  by  the  Canadian  public  of  a super- 
dreadnought bearing  the  proud  name  of  the 
Dominion,  which  was  actually  present  at  the 
hors  de  combat  of  the  Germany  navy  in  the 
North  Sea.  Canadians  too  who  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  British  Navy  were  included 
in  the  complement  of  the  H.M.S.  “Canada.” 
Originally  intended  for  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment, the  vessel  was  laid  down  in  the  year 
1912,  and  reached  her  finished  stage  during 


1915.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  British 
Admiralty,  desirous  of  augmenting  the  already 
powerful  Navy,  commandeered  several  war- 
ships which  were  under  construction  for  for- 
eign countries,  of  which  the  “Canada”  was 
one.  This  action  necessarily  caused  certain 
alterations  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Admiralty 
authorities  to  the  armor,  torpedo  and  gunnery 
sections,  to  meet  their  requirements.  On 
August  10th,  1915,  the  warship  dropped  her 
old  name  of  “Almerant  Latorre,”  and  was  re- 
christened the  “Canada,”  and  the  pennant  de- 
noting she  was  in  commission  was  hoisted.  At 
the  actual  date  of  commissioning  the  employ- 
ers of  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  & Co., 
Ltd.,  were  still  actively  engaged  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  ship  and  a few  days 
later  the  new  addition  to  the  Grand  Fleet  set 
sail  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  join  her  squad- 
ron at  Scapa  Flow.  Some  slight  engine  trouble 
occurred,  however,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  the  captain  to  take  the  vessel  into  the 
Rosyth  naval  base.  A few  days  sufficed  to 
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make  good  those  defects  and  she  proceeded 
to  the  “misty  regions  of  the  north,”  Scapa 
Flow.  After  gunnery  and  speed  trials  the 
H.M.S.  “Canada”  officially  became  a unit  of 
the  4th  Battle  Squadron,  and  a worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  displacement  of 
the  “Canada”  is  28,000  tons,  with  a crew  of 
one  thousand,  although  during  the  war  that 
number  was  considerably  increased.  Her 
length  is  625  feet  with  a beam  of  92.5  feet. 
The  mean  draught  being  28.5  feet.  Ten  guns 
of  fourteen  inch  calibre  and  sixteen  six  inch 
guns,  besides  others  of  a smaller  calibre,  were 
carried  by  this  representative  of  the  Dominion. 
Submerged  torpedo  tubes,  stern  and  aft,  (21 
inches)  were  also  included.  A nine  inch  armor 
belt  protected  her  amidships,  with  a four  inch 
belt  at  the  ends.  With  three  inch  armor  at 
the  decks  and  ten  inches  at  the  turrets  and 
six  inches  at  the  batteries  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  vessel  was  assured.  Other  particulars 
of  the  “Canada’s”  machinery  are:  Turbines, 
(L.P.)  Parsons  (HP.).  Brown  Curtis  boilers, 
Yarrow.  Horse  power,  38,000.  Her  normal 
coal  capacity  is  indicated  as  1,200  tons,  with 
a maximum  of  4,000,  whilst  arrangements  for 
converting  into  an  oil  burning  ship  had  been 
tacitly  observed.  Her  speed  was  24  knots  and 
at  her  trials  she  made  26  knots.  The  members 


of  the  gun  crew  were  all  picked  men,  many  of 
whom  had  been  members  of  the  ill-fated 
“Audacious,”  which  was  torpedoed  in  the 
Irish  Cnannel  during  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  Several  men  of  the  “seamen”  class  who 
were  experiencing  sea  life  for  the  first  time, 
hailed  from  Canada,  whilst  some  of  the  engin- 
eer branch  were  Canadian  born  subjects.  Two 
representatives  from  Vancouver  featured  on 
the  ship’s  compliment,  one  a reservist  with 
many  years’  sea  service,  and  the  other  coming 
under  the  heading  of  the  “daymen”  section. 
The  medical  officers,  or  as  they  are  known  in 
the  “senior  service,”  “surgeons,”  were  both 
volunteers  from  the  Dominion  and  native  born 
citizens.  At  a later  date  many  members  of  the 
Canadian  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  were 
drafted  to  the  vessel,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Jutland  battle,  the  representatives  from  Can- 
ada were  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Navy 
and  in  practically  every  instance  had  paid 
their  own  fares  over  to  the  Mother  Country 
for  the  purpose  of  enlistment. 

The  Canadian  National  Anthem,  “O  Can- 
ada,” was  played  at  all  official  functions,  such 
as  the  lowering  of  the  colors  each  night  at 
sunset,  and  of  course  at  officers’  wardroom, 
when  the  occasion  permitted.  The  strains  rang 
out  for  a short  time  prior  to  the  sounding  of 
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“action  stations,"  when  the  good  ship  “Can- 
ada" made  her  presence  felt  on  that  fateful 
day,  May  31st,  1916. 

The  crest  of  the  ship  was  a moose  head,  the 
original  of  which  hung  in  the  wardroom,  and 
like  a number  of  the  crew,  originally  came 
from  the  Dominion  from  which  the  ironclad 
got  its  name. 

For  many  weary  months  the  “Canada" 
played  a waiting  game  and  the  possibilities  of 
“a  certain  liveliness"  became  a standing  joke 
among  the  members  of  the  crew.  Into  harbors, 
taking  on  coal,  mail  and  provisions,  augment- 
ing the  crew  when  necessary,  gunnery  prac- 
tice, torpedo  running  and  the  like  kept  the 
men  busy,  but  no  angry  shot  had  the  ship 
fired. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  but  when 
one  ponders  for  one  moment  on  the  vastity 
of  the  North  Sea,  it  will  soon  be  realized  just 
what  a “sweep  of  the  seas"  means  to  the  Navy. 
So  many  ships  were  engaged  in  the  greatest 
sea  battle  in  history  that  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  one  member  of  a vessel  to  know  how  it 
fares  with  another  unless  he  happens  to  be  on 
the  “decoding  staff."  In  that  connection, 
however,  the  writer  for  a time  was  on  duty  in 
the  wireless  cabin  on  the  very  important  work 
of  decoding  messages  received  from  other 
ship  to  the  other.  Important  messages  receiv- 
edge  of  wireless  telegraphy  will  readily  appre- 
ciate the  methods  of  “blocking"  which  can  be 
carried  on  by  enemy  ships  and  Fritz  was  very 
active  interrupting  messages  from  one  British 
ship  to  the  other.  Important  messages  receiv- 
ed are  in  codes  that  are  only  understood  by 
the  Rear-Admiral  of  a particular  squadron, 
and  a warship  receives  its  instructions  daily 


as  to  what  “wireless  wave"  to  operate  on. 

Without  a doubt  the  arrival  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  upon  the  scene  to  back  up  the  magnifi- 
cent sacrifice  of  the  “cat  fleet,"  i.e.,  “The 
Lion"  and  “Tiger"  class,  from  Rosyth  to  use 
the  words  of  the  soldier  “put  the  wind  up 
the  German  High  Seas  Fleet,"  and  the  enemy 
would  not  stay  to  argue  matters  with  the  Fleet 
from  the  Norta.  During  the  battle  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  the  “Canada"  had  the 
satisfaction  of  firing  tons  and  tons  of  shells 
into  the  midst  of  the  rapidly  vanishing  Ger- 
man ships.  The  danger  of  torpedoes  was  very 
great  and  the  gallant  skipper  by  careful  man- 
oeuvring was  able  to  avert  the  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  being  put  out  of  action,  and  the 
very  possible  sinking  of  his  ship.  With  several 
ships  pelting  a rival  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
question  arises  as  to  which  vessel  actually  put 
“paid”  to  its  aggressor.  Without  a doubt, 
however,  a German  destroyer  which  had  at- 
tempted to  run  torpedoes  into  the  Fourth 
Squadron,  met  its  doom  when  a salvo  fired 
from  the  “Canada"  struck  it. 

With  the  return  of  the  fleet  back  to  its 
base,  it  was  soon  learned  that  the  Germans 
had  been  badly  beaten.  Captain  Nicholson, 
the  skipper  of  the  “Canada,"  since  promoted 
to  Rear-Admiral,  was  complimented  for  his 
excellent  gunnery  and  good  work  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  it  was  with  regret  the  promotion  ne- 
cessitated his  removal  from  the  command  to 
take  up  his  new  duties.  He  is  now  a Sea  Lord 
at  the  Admiralty. 

“Canada"  is  thus  able  to  add  “Jutland" 
to  her  laurels  and  we  of  the  Dominion  should 
look  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  our  country 
was  represented  in  name  at  least  in  the 
“Silent  Navy." 
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Died. 


t— Killed  in  Action. 
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The  Gentlemanly  Turk 

By  Mrs.  George  Black,  F.R.G.S. 


The  Rev.  George  Ronan  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  main  building  of  the  missionary  college 
looking  toward  the  distant  mountains.  There 
was  a worried,  perplexed  frowrn  on  his  face 
as  his  eyes  followed  the  small  cavalcade  just 
trotting  down  the  road.  For  twenty  years 
George  Ronan,  graduate  of  Oxford,  student, 
missionary  and  dreamer,  had  put  the  best  of 
himself  in  his  work  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Armenian  districts.  His  labors  had  been  nobly 
shared  by  his  American  wrife,  a well  educated 
woman  of  fine  ideals,  ably  abetted  by  a prac- 
tical strain  inherited  from  a long  line  of 
Yankee  forebears. 

When  Ronan  and  his  wife,  with  two  ser- 
vants, had  first  come  to  the  Petrovan  district 
it  was  almost  deserted,  for  only  the  year  before 
the  Turk  had  either  massacred  or  deported  the 
Armenian  population. 

After  a year  or  two  a few  of  the  braver 
spirits  returned  to  the  village,  wan  and  worn 
with  hardship  and  suffering.  The  missionary 
had  helped  them  rebuild  destroyed  homes,  had 
made  diligent  search  for  missing  members  of 
the  families  until  within  ten  years,  where 
formerly  all  had  been  waste  and  desolation, 
there  was  plenty  and  prosperity.  All  about 
the  Mission  School  the  gardens  showed  signs 
of  devoted  care,  huge  fig  trees  were  burdened 
with  their  luscious  purple  fruit,  while  the 
great  green  Turkish  grapes  hung  in  magnifi- 
cent clusters  from  noble  vines  that  almost 
covered  the  southern  walls  of  the  larger 
buildings. 

For  three  years  past  the  Turkish  Seyd  from 
a distant  city  had  paid  annual  visit  to  the 
school,  his  urbanity  was  beyond  cavil;  each 
year  he  had  brought  servants  laden  with  hand- 
some present  for  the  missionary  and  his  “so 
clevair  wife”;  each  year  Mr.  Ronan  had  re- 
ceived the  visitor  with  friendship  and  esteem, 
though  Mrs.  Ronan  had  repeatedly  told  him 
“that  old  cut  throat  is  not  to  be  trusted.” 
But  this  time  as  the  farewells  were  being  said 
Mr.  Ronan  had  caught  an  appraising  glance 
of  the  Seyd’s  as  a young  Armenian  maiden 
passed  through  the  hall.  It  was  tell-tale  of 
lustful  avariciousness  and  Mr.  Ronan  wonder- 
ed if  after  all  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  past 
two  decades  was  to  be  destroyed.  The  great 
War  had  been  an  engrossing  subject  between 
the  Missionary  and  his  visitor,  the  Seyd  had 


brought  with  him  a contingent  of  fifty  armed 
men  to  remain  within  call  of  the  American 
College,  “for,”  as  he  explained,  “while  you 
are  British  yet  the  Americans  are  our  good 
friends  and  I would  that  no  harm  comes  to 
you  or  your  people.”  Mr.  Ronan  protested 
that  he  needed  no  armed  help,  inwardly  real- 
izing that  the  presence  of  that  villainous  look- 
ing band  boded  ill,  but  the  Seyd  insisted  and 
with  “Allah  be  with  you”  made  his  adieux. 

That  night  during  the  evensong  service  Mr. 
Ronan  carefully  explained  to  the  Amenians, 
who  had  come  to  the  College  in  fear  and 
trembling  at  the  first  sight  of  the  armed  Turks, 
that  no  harm  was  intended,  instead  the  sol- 
diers were  there  as  friends,  he  advised,  how- 
ever all  to  go  to  their  homes  immediately  it 
was  dusk,  to  carefully  lock  all  doors  and  ex- 
tinguish the  lights,  while  under  no  circum- 
stance were  they  to  give  any  provocation  to 
men  who,  while  present  as  friends,  might  pos- 
sibly be  enemies. 

The  evening  passed  quietly,  by  eleven 
o’clock  the  brilliant  moon  looked  down  on  a 
seemingly  deserted  town,  the  Turkish  camp  on 
the  outskirts  was  silent,  and  as  Mr.  Ronan 
and  his  wife  stood  looking  from  their  window 
they  assured  each  other  that  “all  must  be 
well”  notwithstanding  their  fears.  A moving 
shadow  under  the  distant  trees  attracted  their 
attention  for  a moment,  but  it  was  nothing — 
possibly  a belated  villager  or  a soldier  trying 
to  return  to  the  camp  unobserved. 

By  midnight  all  was  istill  only  a gentle 
breeze  moving  the  leaves  of  trees  and  foliage 
while  the  faint,  exotic  fragrance  of  the  Orient 
hung  over  all. 

Sleeping  lightly  for  all  his  self-assured  feel- 
ing of  safety  Mr.  Ronan  was  suddenly  startled 
to  full  wakefulness  when  a soft  hand  was  laid 
on  his  shoulder  and  a whispered  voice  said: 
“The  Turks  are  moving.”  It  was  but  the 
work  of  a moment  to  call  his  wife  and  the  two 
dressed  quickly  while  the  young  Armenian 
told  them  he  had  run  in  from  his  father’s 
house  on  the  edge  of  the  village  to  tell  Mr. 
Ronan  that  they  had  heard  stifled  screams  and 
seen  some  of  the  soldiers  enter  a nearby  house. 
While  they  were  talking  there  was  a sudden 
fusilade  of  small  arms  and  the  village  was 
immediately  in  a turmoil.  The  old  cry  of 
“Our  enemies  the  Turks”  was  heard  over  all 
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the  din  and  confusion.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren from  the  village  rushed  terrified  to  the 
College,  Mr.  Ronan  and  his  wife  went  among 
them  counselling  quiet,  telling  them  not  to 
fear  and  taking  all  into  the  great  assembly 
hall. 

The  spirit  of  despair  was  over  all  when 
suddenly  the  gates  of  the  compound  were 
battered  in  and  a band  of  Turks,  led  by  the 
visitor  of  the  afternoon,  the  great  Seyd  him- 
self, burst  into  the  enclosure.  Nothing 
daunted,  Mr.  Ronan  stepped  forward  and  in 
even  voice  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
trusion, he  was  coolly  thrust  aside  and  while 
no  more  roughly  handled  than  was  necessary 
while  being  tied  hand  and  foot  to  one  of  the 
great  trees,  was  told  that  “these  Amenians, 
these  Christian  dogs,  these  double-faced  ene- 
mies of  the  Turkish  Empire,  had  been  plotting 
the  downfall  of  the  great  Sultan  himself.  ’ ’ Pro- 
testing that  such  accusations  were  untrue,  and 
ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it,  Mr.  Ronan  was 
powerless  as  he  watched  the  soldiery  enter 
the  building  and  steeled  himself  to  the  hor- 
rors and  brutalities  of  a savage  horde  returned 
to  worse  than  barbarism. 

Mrs.  Ronan,  tied  to  her  chair,  suffered  the 
agony  of  watching  the  tortures  of  many  of 
the  poor  women  and  children  whom  she  had 
known  for  years. 


Finally  both  the  missionary  and  his  wife 
were  dragged  to  their  room  overlooking  the 
compound  and  compelled  to  look  down  on  as 
dastardly  a scene  as  ever  occurred.  Nausea, 
fear,  agony  and  fatigue  forced  Mrs.  Ronan  to 
the  floor  where  she  sat  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  in  an  ecstacy  of  suffering  for  those  below. 

Finally  a ribald  laugh  was  carried  high 
above  the  sounds  of  debauchery  and  wicked- 
ness and  a round  object  was  hurled  through 
the  window  and  fell  into  the  lap  of  the  horror- 
stricken  woman,  soft  curling  hair  wound 
round  her  hands  and  arms  as  she  looked  into 
the  open  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Armenian  maid 
on  whom  the  lustful  glance  of  the  Turkish 
Seyd  had  fallen  that  afternoon,  and  mercifully 
fainted. 

Six  months  later  a headless  child  was  born 
to  the  Missionary  and  his  heart-broken  wife. 

The  “gentlemanly  Turk”  wrote  official  let- 
ters to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington 
“regretting  the  fact  that  lawless  tribes  of  the 
far  distant  mountain  districts  had  broken  from 
the  higher  control,  and  destroyed  American 
school  property  with  some  loss  of  life,”  at  the 
same  time  giving  assurance  that  “the  great 
Seyd  of  the  district  will  look  into  the  matter.” 

The  ways  of  diplomacy  are  devious. 
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Peace 

THRO’  the  open  window  I hear  the  Peace 
Bells  ring; 

I hear  the  world  glad  laughter,  I hear  the 
children  sing. 

The  world  is  gay  for  those  who  come 
To  claim  the  love  brave  deeds  have  won. 

The  mothers’  eyes  are  filled  with  pride, 

And  all  else  is  as  naught  beside; 

All  else  shut  out  but  one  dear  face. 

She  feels  her  son’s  quick,  fond  embrace 
And  humbly  thanks  her  God. 

Oh  wife ! who  after  anxious  pain, 

And  long  sad  months  of  war’s  cruel  strain, 

Come  dry  your  eyes  and  smile  again. 

Tears  are  but  love’s  soft  tender  pain. 

Your  husband’s  voice — with  smile  rejoice 
And  humbly  thank  thy  God. 

Ah,  sweetheart!  with  thy  blooming  cheek, 

Who  bravely  waited  week  by  week, 

For  one  who  fought  so  far  away 
For  honors  at  your  feet  to  lay, 

Before  love’s  passion  in  his  eyes 
Forget  forever  tears  and  sighs, 

And  kneel  before  your  God. 

Ah!  lonely  mother  standing  there, 

So  quiet  and  brave  ’neath  love’s  despair, 

No  happy  soldier  steps  your  way; 

No  cry  of  “Mother”  on  this  day. 

For  you,  who  gave  without  regret, 

To  fight  for  those  who  now  forget 
In  selfish  joy,  your  only  boy. 

Your  sacrifice!  Oh  cry  to  God. 


■Mrs.  R.  Lewis,  Vancouver. 
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Craigdarroch,  the  Island  Home  of  the  S.C.R. 

By  J.  E.  M.  Bruce. 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  landmarks  of 
Victoria  has  been  chosen  as  the  home 
of  the  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-Establish- 
ment hospital  activities  in  Vancouver  Island. 
Craigdarrock  Castle,  the  famous  home  of  the 
Hon.  James  Dunsmuir,  a building  which  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  most  eminent  points  in  the 
residental  part  of  the  city,  underwent  altera- 
tions during  the  summer  months  which  con- 
verted it  into  an  ideal  dwelling  for  patients. 
When  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  the 
city  in  September  he  officiated  at  the  formal 
opening.  From  that  time  it  has  added  con- 
siderably to  the  number  of  residents,  twenty- 


five  being  the  total  number  of  veterans  under 
treatment  when  His  Royal  Highness  went 
through  the  wards  and  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  seventy-five  now  being  cared  for. 

There  are  four  floors  above  ground,  the 
main  rooms  on  the  first  floor  being  the  offices, 
big  recreation  and  billiard  room  and  kitchen. 
In  adapting  the  structure  for  hospital  purposes 
it  was  necessary  to  connect  the  main  wards  on 
each  of  the  three  upper  floors  with  the  die- 
titian’s room  on  the  main  floor,  immediately 
off  the  kitchen.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  installation  of  a “dumb-waiter,”  which 
makes  it  possible  to  send  up  dishes  “piping 
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hot”  There  is,  of  course,  a smaller  diet- 
kitchen  on  each  of  the  floors  to  which  the 
“dumb-waiter”  operates,  and  here  are  pre- 
pared the  special  invalid  foods  required  by 
any  of  the  seriously  ill. 

The  patients  are  in  the  happiest  atmosphere 
possible.  The  views  of  surrounding  country 
are  probably  unparalleled  in  any  residence  in 
a city  noted  for  its  lovely  landscapes.  The 
idea  of  the  sweep  of  scenery  may  be  gained 
even  by  people  who  have  never  been  inside 
the  building,  for  from  fifteen  miles  north, 
south,  east  or  west — and  often  further — the 
peaked  gables  of  Craigdarroch  are  visible, 
standing  above  the  level  tree  tops  and  house- 
tops of  the  city.  So  the  soldier-patient  loses 
any  sense  of  cramped  boredom  when  looking 
from  the  windows.  The  view  alone  is  stimulat- 
ing and  cheering. 

Concerts  and  little  dances  are  frequently 
given.  The  street  cars  pass  within  half  a 
block,  reaching  the  city  in  five  minutes. 
Friends  keep  the  tables  of  the  reading-room 
and  the  shelves  of  the  library  well  stocked 
with  magazines,  papers  and  books,  and  there 
is  occupational  training  both  for  the  bed- 
patients  and  those  who  have  reached  a more 
progressive  stage  on  the  road  to  health.  The 
latter  attend  the  S.  C.  R.  vocational  classes, 
which  are  held  in  a recently  completed  build- 
ing in  a corner  of  the  grounds. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  the  present  medical  superin- 
tendent. He  succeeded  Dr.  Pearce,  who  was 
at  Restbaven  for  a long  period  before  he  was 
transferred  to  Craigdarroch,  but  has  now  been 


placed  at  the  Island  headquarters,  Central 
Building. 

Mr.  I.  Barclay  is  assistant  director’s  repre- 
sentative, Miss  McLeod  is  matron,  Miss  Nic- 
kell  the  dietitian.  Three  nursing  sisters  are 
on  the  staff,  the  Misses  Sennett,  Mara  and 
Collis.  Mr.  F.  Hallas  is  storekeeper. 

The  vocational  work  is  a very  important 
part  of  the  treatment.  Miss  Holmes  is  in 
charge  of  the  instruction  in  basket-making 
and  metal  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  “bedside,”  as  well  as  occupational 
therapy  training.  The  vocational  school  pro- 
per housed  in  the  separate  building  is  in  direct 
charge  of  Mr.  Burgess. 

The  basement  of  the  “Castle”  underwent 
considerable  alteration  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  necessary  equipment  for  hydro- 
electrical treatments.  The  little  rooms  are 
spotless,  and  the  white  walls  and  bright  metal 
fittings  dissipate  any  suggestion  of  “below 
ground.” 

How  long  Craigdarroch  will  remain  supreme 
as  the  S.C.R.  hospital  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
Rumor  already  has  it  that  Esquimalt  Military 
Hospital  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  C.A. 
M.C.  to  the  other  Department  during  the  pre- 
sent month  (December).  But  Craigdarroch 
will  remain  unique,  distinctive,  a soldier’s 
hospital  furnished  with  the  richest  fittings 
within — for  when  Mr.  Dunsmuir  built  it  years 
ago  no  expense  was  spared  in  getting  the  most 
beautiful  imported  woods  for  the  floors  and 
stairways — and  with  a view  unparalleled  in 
beauty  from  its  many  windows. 
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THE  PERISCOPE  AT  THE  BLOCK 

Sergeant  of  Patrol:  “See  Anything!” 

Rookie  (looking  through  periscope):  “Only  me  reflection,  an’  me  tellin’  the  orficer  that  I shaved  this  mornin 
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(From  a photograph,  courtesy  of  B.  W.  Leeson,  Quatsino.) 


V amshed  Glory 


The  Siwash  looked  upon  the  scene 
That  pillage,  arson,  once  had  known, 
The  poisoned  flint  and  blur  of  blood 
Begot  of  truth  and  faith  o’erthrown. 

The  dying  sun  whose  crimson  stain 
Enriched  his  blanket’s  sombre  dun, 
Pierced  to  his  primal  heart  and  broke 
The  shell-thin  crust  of  Christendom. 

Within  his  eye  there  flamed  the  fire 
That  lights  the  conquered ’s  martyr-way! 
And  blinds  them  to  the  fateful  urge 
To  grow  within  the  larger  day. 


With  folded  arms  and  lowering  brow, 
Communing  with  the  restless  dead, 

He  faintly  felt  the  tribal  pride 

Was  pledged  for  peace  and  bitter  bread. 

The  robe  of  sunset,  softly  hued, 

Paled  to  the  colder  garb  of  night, 

And  dimmed  the  momentary  fire 
That  blent  him  with  his  storied  might. 

He  drifted  o’er  his  fallow  fields 
Back  to  the  wooden-walled  teepee, 

And  heard  the  clamour  of  his  klooch 
Calling  Great  Bear  Claw  to  his  tea ! 

— H.  Bromley  Coleman 
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Mr.  Democracy,  Please  Step  Forward 


J.  B.  Fitzmaurice,  Cartoonist. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Fitzmaurice  was  born  in  England  in  what 
must  have  been  the  19th  century.  He  came  out  to 
Canada  somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
ago  and  undertook  to  open  up  the  country  by  milking 
cows  on  a ranch  in  the  old  territory  of  Assinaboia. 
After  two  years  of  this  intellectual  labor  he  found  him- 
self in  British  Columbia  chopping  down  trees  and  ex- 
tracting the  nutritious  fluid  from  still  other  cows.  Find- 
ing the  occupation  as  an  opener  up  of  countries  too 
nerve-racking,  he  decided  to  become  a nervous  wreck 
and  went  home  to  recuperate.  Returning  to  this  country 
he  decided  to  devote  his  energy  to  commercial  pursuits 
and  at  this  period  of  his  life  our  hero  might  have  been 
observed  piling  lumber  in  sawmills,  in  moderation,  or, 
painting  “lots  for  sale’’  signs  for  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished real  estate  gentlemen.  It  was  while  resting 
on  the  shady  side  of  a lumber  pile  waiting  for  the  whistle 
to  summon  him  to  the  grub  pile  that  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  subject  of  this  sketch  that  hard  work,  or  in 
fact,  work  of  any  kind,  was  a mistake,  it  made  one  so 
tired  and  was  altogether  sordid.  Realizing,  however, 
that  the  obtaining  of  three  meals  a day,  even  in  those 
days,  necessitated  a certain  amount  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  he  gave  earnest  thought  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  keep  alive  with  the  least  possible 
effort.  After  devoting  mind  and  time  and  study  to  the 
matter — one  has  so  much  time  for  study  and  restro- 
spection  while  piling  lumber  in  moderation — he  suddenly 
decided  that  he  would  be  an  artist  and  in  moderation 
he  has  been  an  artist  ever  since. 


ALL  through  the  darkest  days  of  the  war, 
when  the  world  had  little  enough  to 
laugh  about  and  even  that  little  mostly 
mingled  with  tears,  it  is  worth  while  remem- 
bering that  the  mass  of  Canadian  people,  the 
real  Canada,  never  entirely  lost  its  sense  of 
humor.  Perhaps  at  times  the  smiles  were  a 
little  wan  and  had  little  in  common  with  the 
joyous,  carefree  laughter  of  pre-war  days,  but, 
through  all  those  troublesome,  worrying  days 
when  we  were  being  nursed  in  the  lap  of  a 
well-meaning,  and  let  us  say,  conscientious 
Government,  when  we  willingly  surrendered 
our  freedom  of  action  in  such  matters  as  our 
daily  bread  and  butter,  and  our  personal  taste 
in  clothing,  through  all  these  times  we  still 
managed  to  smile. 

When  the  Government  would  bombard  us 
with  pamphlets  telling  us  how  to  make  a 
plate  of  pork  and  beans,  without  the  pork, 
as  palatable  as  a sirloin  steak  with  mush- 
rooms, we  tried  to  do  our  best  and 
smiled.  When  we  were  implored  to  raise 
a pig  and  win  the  war,  we  started  earnestly  to 
study  the  culture  of  the  festive  hog  from  the 
ground  up — residents  of  three-roomed  flats 
may  have  found  certain  difficulties  unthought 
of  by  the  owner  of  a thousand-acre  ranch,  but 
we  all  took  pigs  quite  seriously — we  all  talked 
pigs  and  a rasher  of  bacon  if  it  ever  found  its 
way  onto  our  table,  acquired  a new  signifi- 
cance. 

Likewise  with  gardening — only  more  so.  We 
were  always  having  it  dinned  into  us  that  the 
crying  need  was  for  production.  Very  well, 
we  would  produce,  were  we  not  an  agricul- 
tural nation?  We  were,  no  matter  if  our 
arable  land  was  limited  to  the  space  between 
the  sidewalk  and  the  road,  and  the  boundary 
lines  of  our  neighbors’  lots — we  could  at  least 
grow  a carrot  or  two,  and  possibly  an  onion, 
and  we  figured  it  out  that  if  a million  people 
grew  but  one  carrot  each  that  would  be  a mil- 
lion carrots — anyone  could  see  that,  and  we 
liked  to  think  how  it  would  annoy  the  Kaiser 
when  he  heard  about  our  carrot.  Possibly  the 
carrot  never  came  up,  but  by  that  time  our 
enthusiasm  would  probably  be  centred  in  our 
onions — we  were  always  enthusiastic  about 
something,  and  through  it  all  we  managed  to 
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WHEN  WE  ALL  HAD  PIGS 


smile  at  our  neighbors’  efforts  to  grow  toma- 
toes from  onion  seeds  and  our  neighbors  no 
doubt  extracted  a certain  amount  of  amuse- 
ment from  our  failure  to  persuade  carrot  seeds 
to  produce  green  peas.  We  certainly  learnt  a 


lot  about  the  inscrutable  workings  of  nature 
in  those  days,  and  though  it  is  possible  that 
by  now  we  have  forgotten  much  of  the  useful 
knowledge  we  gained  from  those  miles  of  ap- 
pealing pamphlets  and  could  not  explain  off- 
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SOME  GOAT  PROBLEMS 


hand  the  difference  between  a food  calorie 
and  a steam  roller,  yet  our  labors  were  not 
wasted,  we  are  sure  about  that,  and  now  that 
the  war  is  said  to  be  over  and  we  have  noth- 
ing— absolutely  nothing  to  worry  about  except 
such  minor  problems  as  the  high  cost  of  living 
— how  to  make  five  dollars  almost  buy  what 


one  dollar  did  before  the  war,  now  that  we 
have  arrived  at  this  beautiful  state  closely 
bordering  on  the  Millenium,  we  may  look 
back  with  pardonable  pride  upon  the  part  we 
played  in  helping  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
Democracy.  Will  Mr.  Democracy  please  step 
forward?  We  thank  you. 
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Sea  Lions 

(From  a Naturalist’s  Point  of  View.) 
By  Pollough  Pogue. 


Within  the  memories  of  men  now  living  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  its  waters  were  populous 
with  splendid  marine  animals,  whales,  walrus, 
the  northern  sea  elephant,  or  elephant  seal, 
the  sea  otter,  fur  seals,  sea  lions  and  other 
aquatic  mammals.  The  small  islands  and  reefs 
that  sprinkle  the  coast  waters,  from  Alaska 
to  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits,  and  the  rocky 
points,  ledges  and  cliffs  of  the  wild  coast  it- 
self, the  mouths  of  the  inlets,  the  estuaries  and 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers,  and  the  kelp  beds 
that  fringe  the  beaches,  were  animated  and 
made  more  interesting  to  the  lover  of  wild 
nature  by  these  animals.  Now,  owing  to 
wasteful  hunting,  wanton  slaughter,  and  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  wild  life,  very 
few  of  these  splendid  water  mammals  are  left. 
The  depletion  of  the  industrially  valuable 
species  has  been  due  to  commercial  greed  and 
the  lack  of  protective  legislation.  Thus  the  sea 
otter,  the  fur  seal  and  the  sea  elephant  have 
suffered  until  though  not  exterminated,  so  few 
survive  that  their  species  have  but  a slight 
hold  on  existence. 

The  Steller  Sea  Lion 

The  Steller  sea  lion,  named  from  Steller, 
the  scientist  of  Bering’s  expedition,  has 
escaped  the  full  sweep  of  this  devastation  be- 
cause though  a superb  animal,  it  is  less  com- 
mercially valuable  than  the  others.  It  is  now, 
however,  threatened  with  extermination.  The 
fishermen  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  have  de- 
clared a war  of  extinction  upon  it  because  they 
consider  it  a detriment  to  the  fishing  industry. 
They  believe  the  animal  to  be  a rapacious  de- 
stroyer of  commercial  fish  species.  Wild  life 
conservationists,  however,  declare  that  the 
fishermen  have  prejudged  the  sea  lion  without 
due  investigation. 

Two  species  of  sea  lion  inhabit  the  North 
Pacific  coastal  waters,  the  grey,  or  Steller  sea 
lion  (Eumetopias  stelleri)  and  the  black,  or 
barking,  or  California  sea  lion  (Zalophus  eali- 
fornianus).  In  British  Columbia  coast  waters 
the  latter  animals  are  not  numerous,  being 
only  visitants  from  the  south,  and  the  familiar 
sea  lion  of  the  inshore  waters  of  British  Co- 
lumbia is  the  Steller. 

This  splendid  animal  is  the  largest  of  the 
several  species  of  sea  lion  and  one  of  the 


largest  of  American  mammals.  The  male  is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  female,  and 
with  his  massive  development  of  neck  and 
shoulders,  his  superb  strength,  skill  and  grace 
in  the  water,  compels  the  admiration  of  all. 
The  full-grown  males  weigh  from  1,200  to  2,000 
pounds. 

The  Haunts  of  the  Sea  Lions 

The  home  of  the  grey  sea  lion  is  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  its  herds  range  as  far  as  the 
coasts  of  California  and  Japan,  in  winter.  In 
summer  their  habitat  is  the  coast  of  Alaska 
and  the  inshore  archipelagos  of  British  Colum- 
bia. On  the  coastal  groups  of  rocky  islands, 
from  the  Aleutians  and  the  Pribilofs,  to  the 
low-lying  reefs  off  the  coast  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  the  Steller  sea  lions  breed  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Formerly  enormous 
numbers  congregated  on  the  breeding  rooker- 
ies but  persistent  slaughter  has  greatly  reduc- 
ed the  numbers  until  now  probably  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  animals  remain,  on  near- 
ly 8,000  miles  of  coast. 

During  the  summer  the  rookeries  are 
shared  by  the  sea  lions  with  the  wild  fowl. 
Lying  on  ledges  of  cliffs  or  on  shelving  rocks 
over  which  the  surf  breaks,  plunging  into  the 
sea  in  graceful  dives  and  clambering  upon  the 
rocks,  the  sea  lions  provide  an  exceptional 
spectacle.  The  strange  forms  of  these  huge 
marine  animals  add  to  the  character  of  a wild 
coast.  To  the  imaginative  they  suggest  the 
tales  told  by  ancient  navigators  of  sea  mon- 
sters. The  great  beasts,  fantastically  shaped 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  render  the 
splintered  reefs  and  rocky  deformities  of  a 
weird  and  gloomy  shore  infinitely  more  gro- 
tesque. Together  with  the  glaciers,  stone  age 
forests,  totem  pole  villages,  and  rocky  mal- 
formations, they  give  an  eerie  charm  to  the 
British  Columbia  coast  which  attracts  many 
tourists  and  persons  in  search  of  the  unusual, 
the  romantic  and  the  picturesque.  The  Steller 
sea  lions  are  magnificiently  powerful  animals, 
moving  swiftly  and  easily  through  the  tidal 
whirlpools  and  raging  surges  of  the  jagged 
islets  and  rugged  shores  on  which  they  haul  up, 
and  from  whose  wet  ledges  they  love  to  dive 
and  mount  and  plunge  again.  In  the  spring 
they  congregate  on  the  breeding  rookeries. 
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The  largest  of  these  on  the  British  Columbia 
coast  are  the  rocky  promontory  of  Cape  St. 
James,  and  its  spawn  of  islands;  the  islands 
and  the  reefs  of  the  Sea  Otter  group  opposite 
the  entrance  of  Rivers  Inlet;  the  Cape  Scott 
group  of  quarried  islets,  and  the  misshapen 
rocks  of  Solander  Island.  On  these  kelp-fring- 
ed, sea-beaten  places  of  assembly  the  females 
fulfill  their  biological  destiny  and  the  savage 
old  bulls  proclaim  their  supremacy  over  their 
harems  with  challenging  roar.  Above  the 
thunder  of  the  surf  on  the  rookeries  rises  the 
deep  bellow  of  the  grizzled  old  bulls.  The 
harems  of  the  male  sea  lion  is  very  aggressive 
and  belligerent,  and  hunters  find  him  more 
courageous  and  formidable  than  the  great 
man-seal.  The  most  hardened  hunter  respects 
the  charge  of  the  old  Steller  bull,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  dangerous. 

The  sea  lion  pups,  like  the  young  of  almost 
all  large  mammals,  are  very  small  when  born, 
and  for  a considerable  length  of  time  do  not 
take  to  the  water.  For  several  weeks  after 
their  birth  the  baby  sea  lions  move  feebly 
about  the  rookery  or  sleep  beside  their  mothers 
on  the  seaweed  strewn  rocks.  In  1915,  when 
the  Dominion  Fisheries  department,  yielding 
to  the  demands  of  the  fishermen,  appropriated 
$5,750  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a bounty  of 
$2.00  per  muzzle  on  sea  lions,  most  of  the  muz- 
zles were  collected  by  killing  the  helpless  pups. 

While  they  sojourn  on  the  rookeries  during 
the  breeding  period,  the  sea  lions  take  very 
little  food.  In  their  competition  for  and  super- 
vision over  the  females,  and  in  their  repro- 
ductive aberration,  the  bulls  forget  to  feed. 
When  the  young  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
begin  their  aquatic  life,  and  the  families  give 
up  their  more  or  less  settled  mode  of  existence 
on  the  rookeries  and  begin  the  career  in  the 
kelp  beds  and  among  the  coastal  islands  which 
they  follow  during  most  of  the  year,  they  have 
lost  flesh  from  their  abstinence  and  are  vora- 
cious. It  is  at  this  time  that  they  commit 
depredations  upon  the  commercial  food 
fishes.  It  appears  questionable  that  these  de- 
predations are  on  such  a scale  of  wholesale 
destruction  as  to  justify  the  extreme  attitude 
assumed  by  many  of  the  fishermen  toward  the 
sea  lion.  But  at  about  the  time  when  the 
sea  lions  evacuate  the  breeding  grounds,  the 
great  migrations  of  salmon  approach  the  coast 
from  their  mysterious  habitat  offshore,  and 
enter  the  rivers  and  inlets  on  their  death- 
fraught  odessy  to  the  spawning  beds  hun- 
dreds of  miles  inland.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  sea  lions  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  their  appetites  and  replace 
their  wasted  tissues. 


Before  white  men  came  to  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  the  aborigines  utilized  the  flesh,  blubber 
and  pelt  of  the  sea  lion  for  food,  fuel  and 
clothing.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
sea  lion  skins  for  use  in  the  leather  goods 
industry.  This  has  resulted  in  considerable 
hunting  on  the  rookeries  along  the  coast.  The 
oil  from  the  animals  resembles  seal  oil  and 
probably  has  commercial  value.  Guano  can 
be  manufactured  from  the  flesh.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  sea  lion  is  of  sufficient 
economic  importance  to  be  worth  conserving, 
aside  from  esthetic  and  wild  life  considerations 
and  from  his  value  as  a picturesque  feature 
of  a coast  visited  by  increasingly  large  num- 
bers of  tourists  every  season. 

The  Case  Against  the  Sea  Lion 

The  Pacific  coast  fishermen  have  made 
sweeping  charges  against  the  sea  lion  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  maintain  that  the 
animal  spreads  desolation  among  the  food  fish, 
particularly  salmon,  halibut  and  herring,  com- 
mits great  damage  to  the  fishing  gear  and 
terrorizes  the  schools  of  fish  so  that  they  dis- 
perse and  leave  the  coast  and  the  fishing 
localities.  In  some  seasons,  they  assert,  it  has 
been  found  useless  to  fish  in  some  of  the  locali- 
ties on  account  of  the  number  of  fish  taken 
out  of  the  nets  by  sea  lions  and  the  amount 
of  damage  done  to  the  gear. 

The  herring  fishermen  have  protested  that 
the  sea  lions  follow  the  herring  runs  and 
stampede  them  by  their  attacks  so  that  the 
schools  of  herring  are  seized  with  panic  and 
break  up,  leaving  their  habitual  courses  and 
scattering  out  to  sea.  On  the  herring  grounds 
in  Barkley  Sound,  Clayoquot  Sound,  Quatsino 
Sound,  the  Naas  River  and  other  places  on  the 
coast  visited  by  the  herring  migrations,  the 
sea  lions  mingle  with  the  schools  and  certainly 
devour  large  numbers  of  the  fish,  but  it  does 
not  appear  likely  that  the  damage  to  these 
large  migrations  is  very  great.  The  charges  of 
injury  to  the  industry  by  the  dispersal  of  the 
schools  of  herring,  and  their  diversion  from 
the  coast,  are  more  serious  but  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  these  statements.  They 
rest  on  little  more  substantial  than  speculation. 
From  the  excellent  evidence  of  a stomach 
examination,  it  may  be  presumed  that  if  the 
sea  lion  is  an  enemy  to  the  herring  industry, 
he  is  also  a friend.  In  the  stomach  of  a sea 
lion  recently  killed  in  Barkley  Sound,  the 
vertebral  column  of  a dogfish  was  found.  The 
ravages  of  the  dogfish  on  schools  of  herring 
and  other  food  species  are  well  established. 
Fishermen  everywhere  look  on  the  dogfish  as 
an  enemy  to  their  industry.  It  is  quite  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  sea  lion  feeds  on  dog- 
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fish,  as  a regular  article  of  diet.  When  sea 
lions  raid  a school  of  fish  they  are  certain  to 
mingle  with  considerable  numbers  of  dogfish, 
as  the  dogfish  invariably  follow  the  schools. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  addition  to  eating 
dogfish,  the  sea  lions  chase  them  away  from 
the  migrations  of  commercial  fish.  If  they 
do  so,  they  are  doing  a service  to  the  fishing 
industry,  for  the  dogfish  are  very  numerous, 
and  ravenous  and  certainly  do  a great  deal  of 
damage  to  the  nets. 


The  Sea  Lion  Commission 

In  1915  the  measures  of  destruction  advo- 
cated by  the  fishing  interests  against  the  sea 
lion,  were  given  concrete  form  by  the  Domin- 
ion Fisheries  Department  to  the  extent  of  put- 
ting a bounty  of  $2.00  apiece  on  the  animals, 
but  the  money  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
was  exhausted  when  bounties  had  been  paid 
on  4,000  sea  lion  muzzles,  the  majority  of 
which  were  those  of  young  pups.  In  the  same 
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year,  the  Biological  Board  of  Canada  appoint- 
ed an  honorary  commission  to  make  an  enquiry 
into  the  sea  lion  question.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  work  carried  out  by  this  commis- 
sion was  an  enumeration  of  the  sea  lion  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Columbia  coast.  Another  of 
the  fruits  of  the  enquiry  was  to  establish  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  the  fishermen  ap- 
peared to  mistake  seals  for  sea  lions  and  to  be 
uncertain  whether  the  animals  seen  by  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  schools  of  fish  were  hair 
seals,  or  sea  lions,  in  rivers  and  inlets  particu- 
larly. The  hair  seals  are  known  to  follow  the 
salmon  migrations  for  a considerable  distance 
inland  from  the  ocean,  and  devour  large  num- 
bers of  salmon.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  as 
showing  that  the  same  error  may  be  readily 
made,  that  two  animals  included  in  the  exhibits 
of  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  were 
labelled  as  Alaska  fur  seals.  Professor  Trevor 
Kincaid,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  on 
examining  the  animals,  found  them  to  be  Cali- 
fornia sea  lions.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  many  cases  seals  and  sea  lions  have 
been  confused  by  fishermen  in  their  accounts 
of  depredations  on  schools  of  fish,  and  of  in- 
jury to  nets. 

The  commission  collected  a considerable 
amount  of  information  as  to  the  food  habits  of 
the  sea  lion.  It  was  established  by  stomach 
examinations  that  sea  lions  feed  upon  many 
species  of  fish,  including  the  commercial 
fishes,  but  it  was  not  shown  that  the  animals 
have,  as  the  fishermen  maintain,  a taste  for 
commercial  species  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  nonfood  fishes  from  their  diet.  Examina- 
tions of  sea  lion  stomachs  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  commission  showed  that  the 
animals  undoubtedly  feed  on  salmon,  herring 
and  halibut,  the  three  most  valuable  commer- 
cial fishes  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  that  their 
diet  also  consists  of  species  not  only  of  no 
commercial  value,  but  known  to  be  deleterious 
to  the  fishing  industry,  such  as  dogfish. 

Three  food  species  of  Pacific  coast  salmon, 
spring,  cohoe  and  sockeye,  halibut  and  other 
flatfish,  herring,  oolichan,  red  cod,  ling  cod, 
and  rock  cod,  are  the  commercial  fishes  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  sea  lions.  Though  the  ani- 
mals whose  stomachs  were  examined  were 
killed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  most  fertile 
fishing  grounds  on  which  are  taken  these 
choicest  products  of  the  commercial  fishery, 
the  stomachs  also  contained  many  bones  iden- 
tified as  those  of  non-food  fish,  and  remains 
of  squid  and  other  marine  life.  It  may  be 
made  clear  here  that  the  flatfish,  including 
the  halibut,  are  bottom  feeders,  and  in  conse- 
quence, are  seldom  taken  by  the  sea  lion,  ex- 
cept when  hauled  to  the  surface  on  the  trawl 


gear.  Dorymen,  hauling  their  gear  on  the 
halibut  grounds,  are  usually  accompanied  by 
sea  lions,  which  accept  the  non-commercial 
fish  taken  from  the  trawl,  and  returned  to  the 
sea  by  the  fishermen.  Occasionally  the  animals 
seize  a halibut  from  the  trawl  as  the  gear  is 
hauled  in  over  the  bow  of  the  dory. 

For  many  years  the  fishermen  have  carried 
on  a guerilla  warfare  on  the  sea  lions,  and 
skin-hunters  have  disposed  of  a considerable 
number  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1915  the 
Fisheries  Department  paid  bounty  on  2,875 
individuals.  The  Indians  still  take  a few  for 
food.  In  spite  of  this  pursuit,  the  numbers  of 
the  sea  lions  do  not  appear  to  have  diminished, 
but  two  factors  have  arisen  which  menace  the 
animals  with  practical  extinction  within  a 
short  time.  One  is  the  scarcity  of  leather,  and 
the  recognition  by  the  leather  goods  industry 
of  the  value  of  sea  lion  hides,  and  the  other 
is  the  increase  in  the  value  of  commercial  fish, 
especially  salmon,  which  may  lead  to  organized 
warfare  against  the  sea  lions  by  the  fishing 
industry,  which  believes  though  it  cannot  sub- 
stantiate its  statements  of  the  alleged  devasta- 
tion wrought  by  the  animals  upon  the  food 
fish.  Thorough  study  of  the  life  history  of 
the  Steller  sea  lion  would  probably  establish 
the  comparative  harmlessness  of  the  animal, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  worth  at  least  its  ration 
of  fish.  There  are  still  many  chapters  un- 
written in  the  animal’s  life  history  and  a full 
acquaintance  with  its  food  habits  would  prob- 
ably save  it  from  the  extinction  with  which  it 
is  threatened,  and  perhaps  bring  it  under  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

As  wild  life  is  always  pre-judged  by  the 
public  without  due  consideration,  so  the  fish- 
ing industry  has  condemned  the  sea  lion  with- 
out a fair  trial.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
animal  is  a detriment  to  some  extent,  to  the 
fishing  industry,  but  it  is  a question  open  for 
debate  whether  the  sea  lion  is  not  worth  his 
keep.  The  fishermen  say  that  when  sea  lions 
appear  on  the  fishing  grounds  the  dogfish 
disappear.  The  following  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Sea  Lion  Commission  are  quoted  from 
the  report  of  the  commission,  published  a short 
time  ago: 

“The  commissioners  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  see  no  valid  reason  at  present, 
at  any  rate,  for  adopting  any  plan  looking 
toward  total  extermination  of  the  Steller  sea 
lion.  Indiscriminate  and  promiscuous  killing 
should  not  be  tolerated.  While  the  number  of 
sea  lions  is  as  great  as  it  it  at  present,  it  might 
be  legitimate  to  allow  the  killing  of  a certain 
number  each  year,  provided  that  not  more 
than  the  number  which  would  represent  the 
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annual  increase  were  destroyed,  under  condi- 
tions that  would  ensure  conservation.” 

It  is  the  California  sea  lion  against  which 
the  complaints  of  the  American  fishermen  are 
chiefly  directed.  This  species  is  a less  inter- 
esting animal  than  the  Steller,  is  smaller  in 
size,  and  more  predatory  in  its  habits.  As  a 


number  of  the  larger  rookeries  are  located  on 
federal  lighthouse  reservations,  the  fishing  in- 
terests could  not  attack  the  animals  on  their 
rookeries  without  permission  from  the  United 
States  Government,  which  they  were  unable  to 
obtain.  Thus  the  California  sea  lion  has  ample 
protection. 
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Lieut.  Walter  C.  Hillam,  R.N.V.R. 


The  fishing  trawlers  played  an  important  part  in 
policing  the  seas,  in  escorting,  mine-sweeping  and  in 
screening  the  regular  warships  during  the  Great  War. 
They  were  the  backbone  of  the  Auxiliary  Patrol,  that 
organization  that  did;  so  much  to  thwart  the  dastardly 
work  of  the  U-Boats  and  help  the  regular  navy.  I 
conceived  a great  respect  for  the  seaworthiness  and 
other  qualities  of  these  utilitarian,  unromantic-looking 
craft,  and  for  the  hardy  fisherfolk  who  manned  them 
during  those  dark,  drear  days  when  Great  Britain  and 
her  Allies  were  bravely  struggling  to  retain  the  mastery 
of  the  seas.  I saw  a good  deal  of  trawlers  during  my 
service  overseas  with  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve 
and  am  proud  of  my  association,  while  in  the  Hydro- 
phone Service,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mine  Clearance 
Service,  with  this  type  of  craft.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  war  they  fought  and  emerged  victorious  from  many 
an  unfair  fight,  being  hopelessly  out-ranged  and  out- 
gunned by  the  Hun  submarines.  Things  were  more 
equal  in  the  latter  days,  trawlers  being  splendidly  armed 
and  equipped  like  regular  men  of  war. 


DAWN  was  just  breaking  as  Trawler  Divi- 
sion No.  28  of  the  northern  Hydrophone 
Patrol  left  Lerwick,  the  main  port  of 
the  Shetlands,  to  take  up  station  on  the  bar- 
rage established  north  of  the  British  Isles  with 
the  object  of  preventing  German  submarines 
from  getting  out  into  the  Atlantic  or  return- 
ing to  their  base.  It  was  late  in  the  summer 
of  1918,  at  that  critical  period  when  the  num- 
ber of  sinkings  had  about  reached  the  apex 
or  those  carefully  graded  charts  which  were 
causing  the  heads  of  the  British  Admiralty  and 
Government  grave  anxiety. 

The  day  before  the  navigating  officers  and 
hydrophone  officers  of  the  flotilla  had  been 
called  to  a secret  meeting  and  addressed  by 
the  Admiral  in  charge  of  the  barrage  who  had 
told  them  in  plain  outspoken  terms  that  it  was 
on  their  efforts  that  the  Admiralty  largely 
depended  for  success  in  dealing  with  the  men- 
ace. He  appealed  to  them  to  do  their  utmost 
by  co-operation  and  zealous  attention  to  their 
duties  to  render  the  carefully-planned  cam- 
paign effective. 

Leading  the  three  trawlers  of  Division  28 
was  a torpedo  boat  destroyer,  looking  like  a 
lean  fox  hound  in  comparison  to  the  bluff- 
bowed,  broad-beamed,  squat,  cumbersome  fish- 
ing vessels,  expressing  seaworthiness  and 
utility  in  every  unprepossessing  line.  But 
they  could  keep  the  sea  in  all  weathers;  their 
commanders  had  strict  orders  to  do  so;  the 
fast,  rakishly  built  destroyer  would  have  to 
run  for  shelter  if  the  weather  got  too  tempes- 
tuous. 

The  station  was  some  200  miles  to  the  nor’- 
ward  of  Muckle  Flugga,  the  most  northerly 
point  in  the  whole  British  Isles.  A square  on 
the  chart  of  the  Western  Ocean  duly  designat- 
ed by  a number  was  the  “beat,”  the  hunting 
ground  for  No.  28,  and  it  was  nearly  a day’s 
run  from  the  base.  A flag  from  the  division 
leader  gave  the  order  to  prepare  to  “out  fish” 
and  start  “listening.”  Around  the  stern  of 
two  of  the  trawlers,  men  were  observed  rig- 
ging a glistening  object,  about  the  size  of  a 
torpedo,  to  which  was  attached  a line  of  insul- 
ated flexible  electric  cable.  Inside  the  “fish” 
— so  named  because  of  its  shape  and  general 
appearance,  the  metal  plates  shining  like 
scales — were  a pair  of  electrically-actuated 
motors  which  turned  sensitized  plates  fitted 
with  microphone  devices,  which  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  this  brief  explanation  may  be  stated 
to  be  practically  the  same  as  the  little  trans- 
mitters with  which  telephones  are  equipped. 
The  function  of  the  motors  was  to  turn  the 
plates  so  as  to  catch  the  different  gradations 
of  sound  and  so  determine  direction. 

The  trawlers  stopped  and  on  another  flag 
signal  the  “fish”  was  launched  and  trailed 
astern.  The  listening  apparatus  was  placed 
in  commission  by  the  throwing  of  a switch  in 
the  “silence  cabinet,”  a sound-proof  room  in 
which  the  Hydrophone  Officer  and  his  trained 
listeners  kept  their  vigils  with  telephone  re- 
ceivers around  their  ears.  By  depressing  a 
key  the  listener  could  communicate  by  tele- 
phone with  the  wheel  house  and  the  “monkey 
top,”  a super-imposed  bridge  from  the  top  of 
which  all  operations  were  controlled.  As  the 
hydrophone  operator  turned  a small  dial  in 
his  cabinet,  the  motors  in  the  “fish”  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  and  dials  on  the  gun 
platform,  in  the  wheel  house  and  on  the  “mon- 
key top,”  also  moved  correspondingly. 

On  the  other  trawler  which  had  taken  up 
its  station  at  easy  visual  signalling  distance 
the  same  procedure  was  being  followed.  The 
third  trawler  was  cruising  along  in  a position 
which  made  it  form  a triangle  with  the  listen- 
ing ships.  The  T.  B.  D.  (destroyer)  followed 
a short  distance  astern  of  the  division. 

The  steady  rythmic  purr,  rising  to  a shrill 
shriek,  which  denoted  the  presence  in  the 
vicinity  of  a submarine — a U Boat,  because 
none  other  were  liable  to  be  in  the  locality — 
was  heard  almost  simultaneously  by  the  listen- 
ers on  the  two  trawlers.  Up  went  the  black 
flag  on  the  leader’s  mizzen  mast  and  a string 
of  flags  fluttered  up  on  the  foremast.  The 
former  indicated  that  the  leader  had  heard 


‘him”  and  was  going  to  take  charge  of  the 
“hunt”;  the  latter  gave  the  compass  direction 
of  the  undersea  craft.  Trawler  No.  2 signalled 
where  he  had  traced  the  sound.  Trawler  No.  3 
closed  up  and  got  his  hydrophone  out.  The 
T.  B.  D.  got  ready  for  action. 

The  hunt  was  on.  The  German  sub.,  wily 
as  a fox  when  the  hounds  are  after  him,  turn- 
ed and  twisted,  stopped  his  engines,  doubled 
on  his  tracks,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The  slow- 
moving  trawlers  could  outdistance  him  while 
he  cruised  submerged  and  could  follow  his 
movements.  Inexorably  the  surface  craft  closed 
in  on  their  prey.  Fritz  had  not  got  the  sporting 
spirit,  for  he  would  have  had  a good  chance  to 
come  off  best  had  he  risen  to  the  surface  and 
fought  it  out.  But  that  was  not  his  way;  his 
policy  was  safety  first ; he  was  not  out  to  fight 
craft  equipped  for  active  service,  so  he  stayed 
below. 

When  the  listeners  had  definitely  decided, 
by  exchange  of  signals  and  constant  checking, 
that  Fritz  was  on  a certain  line  of  bearings 
quite  close,  the  leader  of  the  trawler  division 
called  up  the  destroyer,  gave  him  the  exact 
location  and  left  him  to  the  “kill,’  standing 
by  with  his  crew  at  action  stations  with  the 
other  trawlers  doing  likewise,  to  pepper  or 
depth  charge  the  sub  should  he  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  T.  B.  D.  did  his  work  well  and 
thoroughly.  Steaming  at  full  speed  over  the 
spot  designated  he  let  go  a series  of  depth 
charges,  all  the  while  his  ship  was  turning 
and  forming  a figure  “8”  in  the  approved 
prescribed  manner.  A surge  of  wreckage,  a 
brief  glimpse  of  a shattered  hull,  belched  up 
between  the  explosions  showed  that  the 
“hunt”  had  been  a success.  Another  “kill” 
had  been  registered. 


A TRAWLER 

One  of  the  three  on  Hydrophone  Patrol. 
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A Page  of  Poetry 


OLD  AGE  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS 

STARLIT  and  clear,  the  frosty  night, 

Silent  the  guardian  shepherds  stand, 
Watching  yon  star  so  wondrous  bright, 
There  in  the  old-time  Bible-land. 

Peace  upon  earth,  good-will  to  men, 

God  is  with  sinners  reconciled, 

Angels  were  seen  by  mortal  then, 

Would  I were  once  again  a child. 

Visions  of  Santa  Claus  and  home, 

Some  that  I.  cared  for  long  ago, 

Snow  in  the  lanes  I loved  to  roam, 

Faces  that  once  I used  to  know. 

Broken  the  dreams  I held  so  dear, 

Gone  is  the  love  that  filled  my  heart, 

Dried  is  the  last  despairing  tear, 

Swiftly  my  earthly  hopes  depart. 

Weary  I watch  the  starlit  sky, 

Was  it  a myth  that  strange  old  tale? 
Wondering  I seek  the  reason  why 

That  all  I dreamed  was  doomed  to  fail? 

Silent  the  guardian  angels  stand, 

Friends  of  the  past,  I love  them  still, 
Clearly  I hear  the  angel  band, 

Peace  upon  earth,  to  men,  good-will. 

Dear  little  baby  sleeping  there, 

You  are  my  Saviour  still  today, 

Sorrow  of  life  and  deep  despair, 

With  that  fair  vision  pass  away. 

Hail!  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  me, 

Though  dead  the  joys  of  Christmastide, 
Thou,  little  babe  upon  her  knee, 

Be  Thou  my  hope,  with  me  abide. 

— Justin  Wilson,  New  Westminster,  B.C. 


THE  OLD  TAR  TALKS 

I was  down  aboard  of  a standard  ship 
Fresh  from  the  builder’s  yard, 

And  I took  a run  through  the  f’oc’sle  new 
And  it  left  me  blinking  ’ard. 

There  was  nice  spring  cots  and  a polished 
stove, 

And  books  to  read — its  true  ! 

’Twas  a palace  compared  to  the  sailors  ’ome 
We  old  time  shellbacks  knew. 


When  I was  ’itting  the  long  sea  trail, 

I slept  in  a dripping  bunk, 

And  a misnamed  cook  abused  our  grub, 
Which  was  most  salt  ’orse  and  junk. 

There  was  no  steam  ’eat  for  our  tender  toes, 
No  funny  graft  to  play, 

And  I asks  myself  ’as  the  old  seabreed 
All  piped  below  to  stay? 

But  then,  I thinks  of  that  bloody  war, 

And  what  the  lads  went  through, 

’Ow  they  faced  their  death  in  the  open  boats, 
While  the  ’Uns  fired  on  ’em,  too. 

They  never  failed  to  man  a ship, 

For  the  old  Red  Ensign’s  sake; 

They  jeered  at  the  mine  and  the  hidden  death, 
And  the  grim  torpedo ’s  wake ! 

They’re  still  the  same  brave  lads  we  knew, 
The  same?  You  bet  they  are, 

With  every  hair  a ropeyarn, 

And  blood  all  Stockholm  tar! 

And  all  their  fingers  fish’ooks, 

As  in  the  days  of  sail. 

With  a cheerful  grin  for  a wetted  skin, 

And  a shrug  for  the  driving  gale. 

— Ronald  Kenvyn 


THE  HOPE  OP  AGES 

Thro’  the  twilight  of  the  ages  man  has 
struggled  to  be  free, 

Driven  by  his  own  blind  instinct,  groping  up- 
ward hopelessly; 

Inch  by  inch  the  ages  yielded.  Then  at  last, 
in  blood  and  tears 

On  the  battlefield  of  nations,  Freedom  faced 
her  darkest  years. 

Fought  and  won;  and  with  the  dawning  of  a 
strange  and  troubled  peace 

Dawns  the  hope  of  all  the  ages,  that  the  wars 
of  men  may  cease. 

Now  throughout  a world  of  chaos  faintly 
gleams  the  growing  light! 

Death  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  that  wrapped 
the  centuries  in  night; 

And  those  who  fain  would  sleep  again  must 
join  the  surging  throng, 

For  the  stars  swing  on  in  harmony  with  man- 
hood’s morning-song  1 

— Elspeth  Honeyman 
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Romance 


By  S.  Wellwood. 


IN  the  trenches  they  called  him  Sandy.  His 
real  name  was  so  strongly  dashed  with 
Gaelic,  so  redolent  of  peet-reek  and  usque- 
baugh, that  few  could  pronounce  it.  He  was 
a big,  raw-boned,  red  haired,  blue-eyed  high- 
lander, taciturn,  slow  of  speech,  and  in  some 
respects,  perhaps,  slow  of  wit.  In  tight  places, 
however,  his  sudden,  flame-like  energy  and 
resources  when  his  blood  was  up  earned  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  officers,  the 
more  so  as  his  notable  feats  of  arms  were  ac- 
complished with  a grimly  ludicrous  touch. 
He  was  always  surprising  the  Hun  and  emerg- 
ing from  apparently  hopeless  positions  with 
souvenirs  of  the  late  enemy.  The  remarkable 
frequency  of  his  misfortune  to  find  himself 
cut  off,  isolated,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  Fritz, 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  theory  that  he 
liked  it.  His  astonishing  luck  in  finding  a 
stray  bomb  in  a moment  when  such  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  his  continued  existence 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  theory  at  all  short 
of  the  supernatural.  Little  Harris,  the  Cock- 
ney sergeant,  having  so  often  beheld  him 
rising  out  of  the  dawn,  like  a ghost,  the  morn- 
ing after  having  been  reported  missing,  main- 
tained that  Sandy,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
brawny  for  an  authentic  fairy,  yet  bore  a 
charmed  life,  protected  by  kelpies,  warlocks, 
pixies,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Celtic  imps  and 
sprites. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  the  war 
that  this  illusion  of  Sandy’s  invulnerability 
was  suddenly  shattered,  along  with  his  left 
arm,  by  a piece  of  shrapnel. 

A few  days  after  the  armistice  Sandy 
found  himself  in  a trim  ivy-covered  hospital 
in  a delightful  English  village,  which  I shall 
call  Beechfield.  His  recovery  was  slow.  At 
one  stage  of  his  illness  the  doctors  had  almost 
decided  to  amputate  his  arm,  but  happily  the 
crisis  passed. 

It  was  when  Sister  Mary,  as  she  was 
known  to  the  veterans,  was  assigned  to  his 
ward  that  he  began  noticeably  to  improve. 
Sister  Mary  was  a slender  girl,  quiet  but  con- 
fident in  her  manner,  quick  and  gentle  with 
her  hands ; dark,  with  soft,  steady  brown  eyes, 
and  a smile  that  was  a lamp  of  succour  to 
wounded  men.  And  gradually  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  Mary  felt  his  pulse  the  life-beat  in 
Sandy’s  veins  quickened  strangely,  and  was 


innocently  set  down  on  his  medical  chart  at 
what  may  be  called  an  inflated  figure. 

Mary  is  a name  that  has  been  hallowed 
by  a great  religion  and  praised  by  poets  in 
noble  verse,  but  never  before  had  Sandy  sens- 
ed the  wonder  and  the  beauty  of  it.  The  re- 
finement of  her  speech  he  never  consciously 
noticed.  To  Sandy  there  were  only  two  cate- 
gories of  people — the  Scotch  and  others;  he 
did  not  differentiate  the  accent  of  Mayfair 
from  that  of  Bow.  He  had  never  formulated 
an  ideal  of  woman,  but  he  now  addressed  his 
mind  to  the  pleasing  pastime,  and  the  simple 
fellow  was  astonished  at  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  personality  of  Mary  fitted  his  dream. 
She  struck  him  as  a practical  woman,  strong 
in  spite  of  her  slenderness,  a doer  and  maker 
of  things  that  were  worth  doing  and  making. 
In  emergencies  she  acted  bravely,  promptly 
and  without  fuss.  In  truth  her  training,  though 
rapid,  had  been  intensive.  Besides  brains  and 
energy,  she  had  brought  to  the  profession  of 
nursing  qualities  that  cannot  be  taught.  The 
perfect  nurse  is  born  as  well  as  made,  and 
Mary  was  a perfect  nurse. 

Sandy  was  a poet  in  his  way,  though  that 
way  was  not  the  flowery  path  of  verbal 
felicity;  it  found  expression  rather  in  a cer- 
tain spiritual  ardour  he  was  gifted  subtly  to 
communicate  in  the  rare  moments  when  he 
unbosomed  himself.  He  told  her  of  the  little 
ranch  in  British  Columbia  that  he  had  hewn 
out  of  the  forest  before  he  enlisted.  He  spoke 
of  such  elemental  things  as  the  fragrance  of 
fir,  balsam  and  cedar,  the  big,  outdoor  life, 
strenuous  yet  peaceful,  and  the  vast,  purple- 
vested  mountains,  crowned  with  dazzling 
white,  everlasting  sentinels  of  God,  dear  to 
the  highland  heart.  He  told  of  shimmering, 
pearly  dawns  and  sunsets  that  turned  the 
mountain  tops  to  great  billows  of  fire;  of 
starry  nights  and  sun-drenched  noons ; of 
curtain  of  rain.  Mary  listened  raptly  and 
said  how  wonderful  it  was,  and  she  hoped  she 
might  see  it  some  day,  a response  which  caused 
Sandy’s  blue  eyes  to  sparkle. 

A few  days  later,  in  a quiet  hour  of  the 
afternoon,  when  the  ward  was  almost  empty, 
Sandy  spoke  his  heart.  Softly  and  shyly  he 
uttered  his  love,  his  desire  to  take  her  back 
to  the  West  to  make  his  home  a paradise. 

Fain  would  I narrate  that  Mary,  blushing 
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rosily,  with  a softly  sighed  but  unmistakable 
affirmative,  gently  yielded  herself  to  the  en- 
circlement of  Sandy’s  one  serviceable  arm. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 

Mary  shook  her  head  decisively.  She  rose 
from  her  chair  by  the  bed  and  stood  over  him, 
her  arms  folded  and  her  brows  bent  in  gentle 
bewilderment.  “It  is  impossible,”  she  said. 
She  told  him  she  and  his  country  were  proud 
of  him,  and  paid  him  a great  many  compli- 
ments he  did  not  wish  to  hear.  She  was  very, 
very  sorry,  but  her  sincere  friendship  was  all 
she  had  to  offer. 

Sandy  accepted  defeat  as  he  never  accept- 
ed it  in  the  trenches,  mentally  resolving,  how- 
ever, to  essay  another  desperate  assault  before 
he  sailed  for  Canada.  Moved  by  a compas- 
sionate instinct  to  withdraw  her  presence, 
Mary  avoided  him  as  much  as  was  compatible 
with  her  duty.  He  caught  her  once  or  twice 
looking  at  him  wistfully,  and  he  fed  his  slender 
hopes  on  that  look. 

When  the  day  of  his  discharge  from  hos- 
pital arrived,  Sandy  sought  a private  inter- 
view, but  again  she  shook  her  head. 

“It’s  useless,  Sandy,  and  don’t  make  me 
say  it  anymore,  for  I hate  to  say  it.  I’ll  send 
you  a newspaper  in  a day  or  two  and  you  will 
understand.  I have  friends  in  British  Colum- 
bia who  will  give  me  news  of  you.  Good-bye.” 

And  with  a sudden  and  fervent  handshake 
she  left  him  abruptly. 

Thus  was  Sandy’s  dream  shattered.  He 
swallowed  his  bitter  draught  in  silence,  as  a 
man  should.  As  to  whether  he  agreed  with 
Tennyson  concerning  the  ultimate  spiritual 
value  of  unrequited  passion,  history  sayeth  no 
word.  It  will  always  be  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  those  who  knew  him  that  he  did  not, 
on  this  perhaps  pardonable  occasion,  seek 
solace  in  the  national  beverage.  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  happenings,  it  has  been  held 
that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  newspaper. 

Three  days  later  the  sheet  was  delivered, 
and  in  a quiet  corner  of  the  canteen  he  tore 
off  the  wrapper  with  shaking  fingers.  It  was 
a copy  of  the  “Morning  Post.”  He  scanned 
it  eagerly  till  he  found  a short  paragraph  in 
the  social  column,  marked  with  a cross.  It 
ran  as  follows : 

“The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lady 
Mary  Muriel  Aldis,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Stanborough,  to  Colonel  Sir  Arthur 
Ardlington,  D.S.O.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  her  ladyship  entered  St  Bartholomew’s 
hospital  for  training,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  has  held  the  position  of  nursing  sister  at 
Beechfield  Military  Hospital.” 

Slowly,  softly,  and  with  a great  enlighten- 
ment, Sandy  called  upon  the  name  of  his 
Maker,  blinking  his  eyes  rapidly  by  reason  of 


the  dazzling  display  of  star  shells  going  on 
in  the  back  of  his  head,  while  all  his  body 
glowed  in  a hectic  insurgency  of  shame  and 
humiliation.  She  would  tell  the  story  to  her 
friends,  and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Eng- 
land would  laugh  over  their  wine  at  the  gau- 
cherie  of  a private  soldier  egregiously  offering 
marriage  to  a member  of  the  nobility.  Some 
such  thoughts  flew  through  his  fevered  brain, 
but  were  soon  succeeded  by  a calmer  mood. 
No,  he  reflected,  Mary  would  keep  his  secret. 
She  was  true-hearted,  she  was  kind,  she  was 
chivalrous.  Nevertheless,  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  forget  her,  and  in  the  laudable  endea- 
vour he  probably  drank  as  much  Scotch  whis- 
key as  was  good  for  him. 

It  was  at  Euston  station,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Canada  that  he  again  beheld 
her.  She  was  no  longer  dressed  in  nursing 
costume,  but  wore  a smart  grey  ulster  of  mili- 
tary cut.  She  was  standing  on  the  platform 
talking  with  a tall,  bronzed  officer  of  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Sandy  would  have  passed  on  with- 
out recognition,  but  she  caught  sight  of  him, 
and,  excusing  herself  to  her  companion,  she 
approached  Sandy,  holding  out  her  hand, 
which  he  grasped  sheepishly.  Her  smile  was 
frank  and  friendly.  She  talked  so  incessantly 
about  his  prospects  in  British  Columbia,  and 
gave  him  so  much  advice  concerning  his  com- 
fort on  the  voyage,  that  he  never  got  in  a word. 
After  all,  except  for  the  ulster,  she  was  just  the 
same  Mary.  She  reminded  him  that  she  had 
friends  who  were  interested  in  his  success,  and 
who  would  give  her  reports  of  him.  It  was 
only  at  the  parting  moment  that  Sandy  found 
a use  for  his  tongue.  Greatly  daring,  he 
stammered  a request  for  a little  keepsake — 
“something  of  no  value,”  he  added  hastily. 

“I’d  rather  give  you  something  hand- 
some,” she  said,  “but  I fear  you  wouldn’t 
accept  it,  you  highlanders  are  so  proud.” 

She  bent  grave  eyes  on  him,  full  brown 
eyes,  calm  and  deep  as  shadowed  pools  in 
highland  glens  in  the  golden  dusk  of  autumn. 
“I  don’t  think  I ought  to  give  you  a keep- 
sake,” she  said  with  conviction. 

Sandy  nodded  his  head  slowly.  “Ye’re 
maybe  right — better  not,”  he  answered  in  ac- 
cents of  Celtic  fatalism. 

Learned  exponents  of  the  psychology  of 
woman,  who  have  with  godlike  aloofness  and 
philosophical  searchlights  explored  the  involu- 
tions of  her  labryrinthine  mentality,  affirm 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  only 
way  to  get  what  you  want  is  to  act  as  if  you 
don’t  want  it. 

It  may  be  so,  for  after  the  last  handshake, 
as  the  train  steamed  slowly  out,  there  lay 
crushed  in  the  grasp  of  Sandy’s  enormous  fist 
a little,  grey  glove. 
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Honor  Roll 


Gnr.  A.  P.  Anderson 
♦Pte.  A.  W.  Allan 
tSpr.  C.  B.  F.  Ashbury 
Sergt.  W.  T.  Boulton 
Pte.  A.  Brackley 
Pte.  A.  Bragg 
Spr.  W.  D.  Burdls 
Spr.  Bruce 
Lieut.  W.  D.  Butler 
Pte.  E.  Bernard 
♦Capt.  J.  F.  Cahan 
♦Pte.  W.  Campsie 
JPte.  N.  Carter 
♦Lee. -Corpl.  A.  M.  Clark 
Gnr.  A.  Charleson 
Spr.  C.  A.  Connon 
Pte.  O.  Chapman 
Pte.  T.  D.  Christie 
Corpl.  H.  Cruickshank 
Pte.  D.  Culliford 
Pte.  E.  Cole 
tPte.  A.  H.  Clouston 
tPte.  Cunningham,  D.C.M. 
fLieut.  L.  C.  Darbyshire 
Pte.  E.  J.  H.  Davies 
Pte.  L.  Edwards 
Pte.  E.  Emerson 
Sergt.  G.  Fitch 
Pte.  H.  A.  Fletcher 
Lieut.  W.  S.  Ford 
Pte.  C.  Ford 
*Capt.  G.  A.  Gaherty 
♦tPte.  A.  Gibbs 
Lieut.  D.  Gillespie 
Spr.  B.  Gleig 
♦Lieut.  W.  E.  Grimm 
Pte.  S.  Graham 
Lieut.  N.  M.  Hall 
♦Gnr.  T.  Halverson 
tPte.  R.  Hanson 
Dvr.  R.  Harris 
Pte.  S.  Henderson 
Pte.  F.  H.  Horne 
Sergt.  W.  P.  Howard 
Pte.  W.  King 
tLleut.  E.  R.  Hayward 
Lieut.  W.  L.  Hutton 
Pte.  H.  Janes 
Spr.  A.  Kemp 
Pte.  G.  F.  Lahaye 

* — Wounded. 

♦t — Died  of  Wounds. 


Pte.  T.  Link,  M.M. 

Capt.  A.  R.  MacKenzie 
♦Lee. -Corpl.  R.  R.  Maddison 
Pte.  W.  Matheson 
Corpl.  F.  Matthews 
Pte.  E.  McArdle 
Sergt.  M.  McGreevy 
Major  W.  G.  McIntosh,  M.C. 
fSpr.  J.  E.  McPhee 
Dvr.  R.  R.  McGregor 
Pte.  E.  A.  McVeety 
Pte.  T.  M.  Moilliett 
♦Pte.  E.  M.  Moilliett 
Pte.  M.  S.  Munroe 
Pte.  E.  Murphy 
Spr.  W.  Nash 
♦Lieut.  R.  D.  Neill 
Pte.  J.  North 

Major  E.  R.  Pease,  D.S.O. 
Spr.  G.  Russell 
Pte.  F.  M.  Richardson 
Pte.  A.  Roy 
♦Lieut.  D.  Stairs,  M.C. 

Lieut.  G.  Stairs 
Corpl.  H.  Steel 
Pte.  C.  R.  Stuart 
Lieut.  E.  L.  Stenstrom 
Sergt.  J.  E.  Spurllng 
Pte.  J.  Sutherland 
tPte.  R.  A.  Tarlton 
Pte.  H.  Thompson 
fLieut.  E.  T.  Toole 
Pte.  C.  A.  Trench 
tCapt.  J.  H.  Verner 
♦fLieut.  K.  M.  Van  Allen 
Corpl.  T.  J.  Van  Antwerp 
Pte.  H.  Webb 
Lieut.  F.  White 

♦ Pte.  W.  Wingrove 

♦ Major  L.  A.  Wilmot,  M.C. 
Lieut.  A.  L.  Chlpman 
Spr.  L.  A.  Brandon 

Pte.  W.  H.  Campbell 
Spr.  H.  Brown 
Pte.  H.  Salsbury 
Lieut.  B.  A.  Noble 
Capt.  E.  H.  Funk 
Pte.  J.  Parkinson 
Lieut.  E.  K.  Adamson 
Pte.  W.  H.  Pratt 


t— Killed. 

t — Died  of  Sickness. 


A portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful 
cathedral  at  Arras. 

— From  a painting  by  Mary  Riter  Hamilton 
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The  Salmon  Fishing  Fleet  Off  Month  of  Fraser  River. 


Tie  Sal  mon  of  the  Fraser  River 

By  John  Pease  Babcock,  Assistant  to  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for  B.  0. 


THE  waters  of  the  Fraser  River  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  are  frequented  by  all  of 
the  five  species  of  the  Genus  Oncorhyn- 
chus,  or  Pacific  salmon.  They  are  distinct, 
both  in  structure  and  in  habit,  from  the  true 
salmon — the  Salmo  Salar,  which  is  found  in 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  streams  of  North 
America.  The  Pacific  salmon  were  first  recog- 
nized in  Siberian  and  Alaskan  waters  by  Stel- 
ler  in  1731. 

In  recent  years  Dr.  C.  H.  Gilbert,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  has  worked  out  much  of  their 
life  history.  By  a study  of  the  growth  of  the 
scales  of  the  Pacific  salmon,  he  determined 
their  age  at  maturity,  established  many  im- 
portant facts  in  their  life  history,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  Sock  eye  (Oncorhynchus 
Nerka)  return  to  spawn  in  the  river  basin  in 
which  they  were  hatched;  and  in  the  Fraser, 
at  least,  that  they  return  to  the  identical  tribu- 
tary in  which  their  parents  spawned. 

The  five  species  of  Pacific  salmon  are  locally 
known  as  (1)  the  Sock  eye  (Oncorhynchus 
Nerka),  (2)  the  Spring,  Tyee,  Quinnat,  King 


(Oncorhynchus  Tschanytscha),  (3)  the  Cohoe 
or  Silver  salmon  (Oncorhynchus  Kisutch),  (4) 
the  Pink  or  Humpback  (Oncrhynchus  Gor- 
buscha),  and  (5)  the  Chum  or  Dog  (Oncorhyn- 
ehus  Keta). 

Descriptions  of  the  growth  of  fishes 
scales,  and  the  significance  of  their  structure 
have  appeared  in  many  papers,  both  scientific 
and  popular.  It  will  suffice  here  to  state  that 
Dr.  Gilbert  has  shown  that  the  scales  of  the 
salmon  persist  throughout  life,  and  grow  pro- 
portionately with  tlie  rest  of  the  fish,  prin- 
cipally by  additions  around  its  edge.  At  inter- 
vals there  is  produced  at  the  growing  edge 
a delicate  ridge  upon  the  surface  of  the  scale, 
the  successive  ridges  thus  formed  being  con- 
centric and  sub-circular  in  contour,  each  rep- 
resenting the  outline  of  the  scale  at  a certain 
period  of  its  development.  Many  of  \these 
ridges  are  formed  in  the  course  of  a year’s 
growth,  the  number  varying  so  widely  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  during  successive  years 
in  the  history  of  the  same  individual,  that 
numbers  alone  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
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determine  age.  To  determine  age,  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  fact  that  the  fish  grows  at  wide- 
ly different  rates  during  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  During  spring  and  summer  there  is 
a rapid  growth,  and  in  fall  and  winter  growth 
is  greatly  retarded  or  almost  wholly  arrested. 
During  the  rapid  spring-summer  growth  the 
ridges  on  the  scales  are  widely  separated,  but 
the  fall-winter  growth  is  slow,  and  the  ridges 
are  crowded  closely  together,  forming  a dense 
band  of  ridges.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  scale  is  mapped  out  in  a defined 
succession  of  areas;  that  is,  there  is  a band  of 
widely  spaced  rings  always  followed  by  a 
band  of  closely  crowded  rings,  the  two  to- 
gether constituting  a single  year’s  growth. 
There  is  reproduced  herewith  a plate  lent  by 
the  British  Columbia  Fisheries  Department 
made  from  miscroscopic  photographs  of  the 
scales  of  Pacific  salmon  furnished  by  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, which  will  materially  aid  in  understand- 
ing scale  reading,  and  make  plain  how  Dr. 
Gilbert  determined  many  facts  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  our  salmon  that  are  of  great  economic 
importance. 

The  Sockeye  matures  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  of  its  age,  and  in  some  northern  waters 
not  until  its  sixth  year.  The  run  to  the  Fraser 
consists  chiefly  of  four-year  fish.  They  spawn 
in  the  tributary  streams  or  the  shoal  waters 
of  lakes.  Their  young  remain  in  the  lakes  for 
a year  or  more.  A few  remain  for  two  years 
They  then  migrate  to  the  sea  where  they  re- 
main until  the  summer  or  early  fall  of  their 
fourth  years,  and  a few  remain  until  the  fifth 
year.  They  then  come  in  from  the  sea  in  com- 
pact schools,  and  through  well  defined  chan- 
nels, seeking  the  river  leading  to  their  place 
of  hatching.  They  come  in  with  the  flood 
tides,  and  travel  forward  towards  the  mouth 
of  rivers  on  flood  tides  only. 

After  they  enter  the  river  channels  they 
travel  forward  constantly  until  they  reach  the 
identical  tributary  in  which  they  were  hatch- 
ed. There  they  deposit  their  spawn  in  the 
gravel  beds  and  after  spawning  die.  All  Pa- 
cific salmon  die  after  spawning  naturally. 
Because  the  salmon  of  Europe,  the  Salmo  Salar, 
does  Pot  die  after  spawning,  (and  because 
many  English  writers  did  not  recognize  that 
the  Pacific  salmon  were  distinct  in  structure 
and  in  habit  from  their  salmon,  they,  until  re- 
cently, questioned  the  statement  that  all  our 
salmon  die  after  spawning.  The  question  is 
still  commonly  asked  if  our  salmon  die  after 
spawning.  The  answer  is  that  they  do. 

Of  the  five  species  of  Pacific  salmon  that  fre- 
quent the  Fraser  the  Sockeye  has  been  the 
most  abundant  and  valuable.  Up  to  the  last 
few  years  the  catch  of  Sockeye  greatly  ex- 
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ceeded  in  number  and  value  that  of  all  the 
others  combined.  For  many  years  only  the 
Sockeye  and  Spring  salmon  were  canned. 
With  the  development  of  a world  market  for 
canned  salmon  the  Cohoe  was  added  to  the 
pack  in  the  90s.  The  canning  of  Pinks  began 
in  1900,  and  Chums  were  first  canned  in  num- 
bers in  1914.  During  the  war  the  pack  of  all 
grades  of  salmon  was  limited  only  by  the  num- 
ber that  could  be  taken. 

Up  to  1914  the  Fraser  River  was  the  leading 
Sockeye  salmon  producing  stream  in  the  Prov- 
ince. Up  to  and  including  1913,  the  river 
produced  more  Sockeye  every  fourth  year 
— termed  the  big  year — than  any  other 
known  river  in  the  world.  And  up  to 
twelve  years  ago  the  Sockeye-run  to  its 
waters  in  the  three  following  years  — 
termed  the  small  years  (although  but  a small 
fraction  of  the  numbers  that  ran  in  the  big 
years) — compared  favorably  in  numbers  with 
the  run  to  any  other  river  in  the  Province. 
The  Fraser  produced  more  Sockeye  in  each  of 
the  years  1901,  1905,  1909  and  1913  than  the 
combined  catch  from  all  the  streams  of  Alaska 
in  those  years. 

The  Fraser  is  the  third  largest  river  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America.  It  drains  an 
area  of  90.903  square  miles.  Its  basin  contains 
ten  great  lakes  and  manv  small  ones,  which 
combined  have  an  area  of  2,351  square  miles, 
affording  in  consequence  a greater  area  of 
spawning  grounds  and  rearing  waters  suitable 
for  the  production  of  Sockeye  than  any  other 
river  basin  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Because  its 
vast  spawning  area  was  thickly  crowded  by 
spawning  Sockeye  in  1897,  1901,  1905  and 
1909,  the  Fraser  produced  runs  of  Sockeye  in 
1901.  1905.  1909  and  1913  that  have  never  been 
equalled  in  numbers  by  any  other  river  sys- 
tem. 

The  Sockeye  that  run  to  the  Fraser  River 
and  its  tributaries  are  natives  of  that  stream. 
All  are  hatched  in  its  watershed,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  spend  the  first  year  or  more  of  their 
lives  in  the  fresh  waters  of  its  many  lakes. 
They  then  migrate  to  the  sea  where  they  re- 
main until  the  summer  of  their  fourth  year, 
when  they  again  seek  the  waters  of  the  Fraser 
to  deposit  their  spawn.  As  before  stated,  they 
spawn  in  the  identical  waters  in  which  they 
were  hatched,  and  after  spawning  die.  In  re- 
turning from  the  sea  to  the  Fraser  the  Sock- 
eye  pass  through  many  miles  of  American 
waters,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  there 
the  greater  portion  of  the  run  has  been  caught 
by  American  fishermen.  During  the  last  ten 
years  64  per  cent,  of  the  catch  was  made  in 
American  waters.  Hence  in  dealing  with  the 
salmon  fishery  of  the  Fraser  it  is  necessary  to 
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include  the  fishing  operations  conducted  in 
American  waters. 

The  total  catch  of  Sockeye  in  the  Fraser 
River  system  in  1901  produced  a pack  of 
2,033,765  cases.  In  1905  it  totalled  1,684,611 
cases,  in  1909  1,590,555  cases,  and  it  reached 
its  height  in  1913  with  a pack  of  2,401,488 
cases.  The  average  pack  for  those  four  years 
then  amounted  to  1,927,602  cases,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  there  was  a fishermen’s  strike 
in  both  1905  and  1909  that  materially  reduced 


Magnified  Scale  of  Salmon  Showing  Yearly 
Growth. 


the  catch  in  Canadian  waters.  Calculating 
that  it  took  eleven  Sockeye  to  fill  the  48  cans 
of  each  case  packed,  the  catch  in  1913  con- 
sisted of  26,416,363  individual  Sockeye.  And 
it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  fish  that 
escaped  capture  that  year  was  equally  as  great. 

At  the  present  market  value  the  catch  of 
Sockeye  in  the  Fraser  River  system  in  1913 
was  worth  $35,000,000,  or  a third  of  the  total 
fishing  products  of  North  America  that  year. 

The  catch  in  the  big  years  mentioned  above 
may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  maximum 
of  Sockeye  that  may  safely  be  taken  from 
the  number  that  the  Fraser  River  basin  will 
produce  annually,  provided  its  Sockeye  spawn- 
ing area  is  as  abundantly  seeded  as  it  was  in 
1897,  1901,  1905  and  1909. 


The  Sockeye  spawning  area  of  the  Fraser 
River  basin  will  produce  a catch  equal  to 
those  made  in  1901,  1905,  1909  and  1913,  and 
still  leave  an  abundance  to  sufficiently  seed  the 
beds,  whenever  that  spawning  area  is  as 
abundantly  seeded  as  it  was  in  1897,  1901, 
1905  and  1909,  because  it  was  unquestionably 
shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  catches 
made  in  those  years,  the  run  of  those  years 
was  not  so  unduly  drawn  upon,  but  that  all 
the  beds  of  the  Fraser  were  densely  crowded 
with  spawning  fish  that  fall. 

The  Fraser  River  has  always  been  noted  for 
the  quadrennial  periodicity  of  a great  run  of 
Sockeye  to  its  waters.  It  was  a characteristic 
peculiar  to  that  river,  it  has  existed  as  far 
back  as  there  is  any  record.  Every  fourth 
year — the  big  year — Sockeye  have  run  in  its 
waters  in  phenomenal  numbers.  And  the 
numbers  that  ran  in  each  of  the  tree  interven- 
ing years— the  small  years — were  comparative- 
ly small.  Combined,  the  catches  in  the  three 
small  years  did  not  commonly  exceed  50  per 
cent,  of  the  catch  made  in  the  big  year.  Many 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  so 
remarkable  a condition,  but  none  of  them  have 
carried  much  weight.  How  it  might  have 
originated  was,  however,  made  manifest  by  an 
occurrence  which  happened  during  the  spring 
of  1913  when  a great  mass  of  rock  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  channel  of  the  Fraser  at 
Hell’s  Gate,  above  the  village  of  Yale.  Dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  a tunnel  was  driven 
through  the  rock  cliff  that  overhung  the  nar- 
row channel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  action  of  frost  caused  a 
section  of  that  cliff  , including  a portion  of 
the  tunnelled  rock,  to  slip  into  the  river  chan- 
nel, which  virtually  blocked  the  passage  of 
fish.  The  first  division  of  the  great  run  of 
Sockeye  that  escaped  capture  in  1913  reached 
the  canyon  at  Hell’s  Gate  late  in  July,  and 
successfully  passed  over  the  obstruction  be- 
cause of  the  high  water.  Many  thousands 
passed  over  in  late  July  and  early  August 
during  the  stage  of  high  water.  The  bulk  of 
these  reaching  the  canyon  after  the  high  stage 
of  water  had  passed  w-ere  unable  to  get 
through  the  canyon,  their  progress  up  stream 
being  arrested  by  the  dam  caused  by  the 
slide.  The  situation  was  early  recognized,  and 
every  expedient  that  clever  engineers  could 
adopt  at  that  time  was  undertaken  to  afford 
a passage  for  the  fish.  Notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts,  however,  the  principal  portion 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  Sockeye  that  reached 
the  canyon  in  August,  September  and  October, 
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Nemo  Me  Impune  Lacessit 

“We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins 
But  they  shall  be  free.” 

NO  man  can  rob  Scotland  of  a glorious  part 
in  the  great  war.  Spirit  of  clansman 
and  lowlander  blended  in  a common 
type ; an  ancient  racial  enmity  long  since 
burned  at  the  altar  of  broader  nationhood — 
she  has  done  much  for  the  evolution  of  Em- 
pire in  which  men  of  Scotia  and  Nova  Scotia 
are  alike  sons  of  the  blood.  When  the  little 
cloud  deepened  into  a lowering  blackness,  the 
little  country,  less  than  a Province  in  the  Do- 
minion, but  with  great  traditions  of  a thous- 
and years,  gave  proportionately  more  men  to 


the  cause  than  any  of  her  Allies;  and  cities 
of  the  busy  west  and  east  with  northern  ham- 
let and  border  town  poured  living  streams 
into  the  armies  of  the  king. 

Today  many  a Highland  glen  is  denuded  of 
her  manhood.  In  many  a clachan  there  are 
vacant  chairs  in  the  humble  “but  and  ben”; 
and  the  aged  mother  of  hardy  sons  no  longer 
there— her  old  tartan  shawl  drawn  over  her 
bent  shoulders  and  her  homely  mutch  covering 
her  silvered  hair — sits  pensively  by  the  ingle 
neuk  and  thinks  with  a wistful  memory  of 
something  that  has  gone,  wThile  she  lays  her 
wrinkled  hand  on  her  loved  Bible  and  her 
Burns. 

The  curtain  falls:  it  is  the  time  of  Epilogue. 

W.R.D. 


L'E 


nvoi 


I CLOSE  this  third  number  of  “The  Gold  Stripe”  in  the  confident  hope  that  I shall  meet 
many  of  its  readers  and  contributors  again.  The  men  who  were  maimed,  crippled  and 
wounded  in  the  Great  War  are  many.  Back  in  civil  life,  in  various  occupations,  the 
healing  hand  of  time  will  mitigate  the  memories  of  toil  and  suffering.  They  cannot  fail  to 
remember  stories  and  incidents  of  human  and  historic  interest  worth  the  telling.  There  is  no 
man  who  took  part  in  the  war  who  can  say,  as  the  needy  knife  grinder  did  to  Canning,  “Story! 
God  bless  you,  I have  none  to  tell  you.”  “The  Gold  Stripe”  might  well  recall  “good  stories” 
for  some  years,  and  there  are  plenty  of  budding  writers  who  seek  an  avenue  for  expression. 
Plenty  of  artists  who  want  a field  for  the  display  of  their  talent.  “The  Gold  Stripe”  gives  them 
an  opportunity,  and  helps  to  build  up  a Canadian  literature. 

I close  this  book  with  thanks,  and  yet  more  thanks,  to  all  contributors  (with  apologies  and 
pleas  for  forgiveness  for  many  sins)  to  the  public,  who  have  given  generous  support;  to 
colleagues  in  the  production. 

“An’  we  do  meet  again  we’ll  smile  indeed,” — if  not,  let  our  parting  he  well  made. 

To  all  who  wear  “The  Gold  Stripe,”  to  all  to  whom  that  decoration  appeals,  and  the  appeal 
is  Universal,  we  send 

"(Smtittga,” 

May  Peace  Bring  Happiness  and  Prosperity.  F.P. 
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ELECTRIC  SERVICE 

LIGHT  - POWER  - RAILWAY 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company  supplies  the  lower  main- 
land and  Victoria  and  district  with  complete  Electric  Railway,  Light  and 
Power  Service.  Low  rates  quoted  manufacturers.  Satisfactory,  dependable 
service. 

366  Miles  of  Electric  Railway.  Population  Served,  Nearly  300,000. 

GAB  FOR  MANUFACTURING  AND  HEATING 

Supplied  in  Cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 


Vancouver,  Victoria,  New  Westminster,  North  Vancouver  Chilliwack, 
Abbotsford,  White  Rock,  Port  Moody,  Ladner. 


Canadian  Fish  & Cold 
Storage  Company 
Limited 

Incorporated  1907 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
STEAM  TRAWLER  OWNERS 

Producers  and  Distributors  of 

PRINCE  RUPERT  BRAND 

Brills,  Soles,  Plaice,  Halibut,  Salmon 
and  all  Varieties  of  Codfish. 


Cold  Storage,  Ice,  Fishing  Supplies 

Canada  Food  Board  Licence  No.  1-317 


GEO.  CRADOCK  & GO. 

(BRITISH  COLUMBIA)  LTD. 

175  Cordova  Street  West  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Wire  Rope  Manufacturers  and 
Engineers 


Head  Office:  Wakefield,  England 
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THE  SALMON  OF  THE  FRASER  RIVER 

(Continued  From  Page  147.) 

1913,  were  unable  to  pass  through.  These  fish 
comprised  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
escapes  of  that  year.  After  frantic  and  long 
continued  efforts  to  overcome  the  blockade  the 
fish  became  completely  exhausted,  and  were 
swept  down  stream  by  the  strong  current 
where  they  died  without  spawning.  The  mil- 
lions of  Sockeve  that  escaped  capture  on  the 
fishing  grounds,  and  that  should  have  deposit- 
ed their  spawn  on  the  almost  limitless  gravel- 
led shoals  of  the  upper  stretches  of  the  lake- 
fed  Fraser,  failed  to  reach  them  owing  to  the 
slide,  and  died  in  the  river  below  Hell’s  Gate 
without  having  spawned.  The  bank,  benches 
and  bars  of  the  river  channel  from  Yale  to 
Agassiz  during  August,  September,  October 
and  November  were  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  Sockeye.  That  great  family  of  Sock- 
eye  that  so  densely  populated  the  spawning 
area  of  the  Upper  Fraser  in  the  big  years  was 
virtually  exterminated. 

In  1909  over  four  millions  of  Sockeye  enter- 
ed Quesnel  Lake  and  spawned  on  its  shoals 
and  in  its  tributaries.  It  is  believed  that  as 
great  a number  spawned  in  Chilco  Lake  that 
year.  Over  a million  are  known  to  have 
reached  Seton  Lake  in  1909,  and  every  shoal 
and  tributary  of  Shuswap  and  Adams  Lakes 
was  crowded  with  spawning  Sockeye  that 
year.  It  was  upon  such  data  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Fisheries  Department  of  the  Province 
in  its  report  for  1909  foretold  that  tine  run 
of  1913  should  exceed  in  numbers  all  previous 
runs.  And  it  did.  An  inspection  of  the 
spawning  area  of  the  Upper  Fraser  basin  in 
1913  showed  that  in  consequence  of  the  block- 
ade but  527,000  Sockeye  reached  Quesnel 
Lake.  The  numbers  that  entered  Chilco  Lake 
was  not  greater.  Only  a few  thousand  reached 
Seton  Lake,  and  the  numbers  that  passed  up 
the  Thompson  River  to  Shuswap  and  Adams 
Lakes  was  small,  and  consisted  of  fish  that 
passed  over  the  slide  through  the  channels 
made  for  them  by  the  engineers. 

Previous  to  1913  Pink  salmon  in  vast  num- 
bers passed  through  Hell’s  Gate  Canyon  every 
year.  They  run  in  the  Fraser  only  every 
other  year.  They  ran  in  1913  and  reached  the 
blockaded  channel  at  Hell’s  Gate  in  as  abund- 
ant numbers  as  in  former  years,  but  they 
could  not  get  through,  and  like  the  Sockeye, 
died  in  the  river  below  without  spawning. 
Not  a Pink  salmon  was  found  in  the  water- 
shed above  Hell’s  Gate  that  year,  and  none 
have  been  seen  above  the  canyon  since  then. 
The  families  that  should  have  spawned  above 
the  canyon  were  destroved  by  the  blockade 
of  1913. 

The  destruction  of  the  spawning  run  of 
Sockeye  in  the  Fraser  in  1913  is  the  greatest 


disaster  that  has  been  recorded  in  the  fishing 
industries  of  the  world.  But  disastrous  as  it 
was  it  is  not  irretrievable.  That  run  can  be 
restored.  The  Sockeye  spawning  area  of  the 
Fraser  was  not  injured  by  that  slide.  It  has 
since  been  barren  in  the  big  years  because 
so  few  of  the  run  of  1913  reached  it.  The 
gravelled  shoals  of  the  lake,  and  the  beds  of 
their  tributary  streams  are  as  suitable  as  ever 
they  were  for  the  propagation  of  Sockeye. 
The  waters  of  those  great  lakes  still  afford 
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SATISFACTION 
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SAVE  COUPONS  FOR  PREMIUMS 
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The  Vancouver  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Headquarters  in  the  West 
of  Genuine  British  Woolens 

“I  have  built  up  the  largest  business 
in  the  West  because  I guarantee  fit, 
fashion  and  fabric.  I stand  behind  my 
label — unconditionally.  ’ ’ 

Men’s  Suits  Up 

and  Coats 

Ladies’  Suits  Up 

and  Coats  ^pOvf 

QM 

k Tailor 

UNION  SHOP 

524  GRANVILLE  318  HASTINGS  WEST 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


Minimum  Risk,  Maximum  Profit 

The  question  as  to  which  securities  among 
the  country’s  foremost  industrial,  govern- 
ment, municipals,  railways  and  mining 
stocks  offer  the  best  resturns  compatable 
with 

STABILITY  AND 
MARKETABILITY 

is  fully  covered  in  our  monthly  publication. 

“Investment  Suggestions” 

Write  for  it  today. 


Burdick  Bros.  & Brett,  Ltd. 

Stock  and  Bond  Brokers. 

Hotel  Vancouver  Building  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Phones  Seymour  7483-7484 


Knowltons  Drug  Store 

Is  the  place  to  have  your  prescrip- 
tions filled  with 

Cleanliness  Accuracy 
T)ispatch 

15  Hastings  St.  E.  Phone,  Sey.  656 
ALWAYS  OPEN 


Bank  of  Hamiflton 

Head  Office  Hamilton 

Capital  Authorized  $ 5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up  3,000,000 

Surplus  3,632,421 

Total  Assets  66,541,680 

Sir  John  Hendrie,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Ontario,  President. 

J.  P.  Bell,  General  Manager. 
VANCOUVER  BRANCHES 
Vancouver  Main  Office — 300  Hastings  St.  West,  corner 
Hamilton.  J.  W.  McCabe,  Manager. 

'.East  Vancouver  Branch — 1897  Powell  Street,  corner 

Victoria  Drive.  B.  Hayes,  Manager. 

North  Vancouver  Branch — 91  Lonsdale  Avenue.  F. 

N.  Jones,  Manager. 

South  Vancouver  Branch — 3399  Commercial  Drive.  A. 
M.  Webb,  Manager. 
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GEO.  H.  HEWITT 
CO., LIMITED 

BRONZE,  COPPER  * BRASS 

MEMORIAL^  TABLETS 

RUBBER_S  TAMPS 

576  RICHARDS  ST. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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Go  to  the 


White  Lunch 


for 


QUALITY,  CLEANLINESS  and 
FAIR  PRICES 
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Purdy's  Chocolates  Go 
Everywhere 

Purdy's  Chocolates  are  counted  among  the  six 
first  Candies  in  America. 

Their  Chocolates  are  sent  to  every  part  of  the 
world  and  on  their  mailing  list  are  names  from 
every  Province  in  Canada  and  each  State  in 
United  States. 

R.  C.  Purdy 

675  Granville  St.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Imperial  Trunk  & Leather 
Goods  Co. 

Standard  Bank  Building 


BAGGAGE 


IS  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


We  Also  Carry  a Full  Line  of 
LADIES’  HANDBAGS  AND  PURSES 
BILLFOLDS  AND  WALLETS 
DRESSING  CASES 

MANICURE  SETS 

FRENCH  IVORY 

WRITING  PORTFOLIOS 

"With  the  New  Year  we  occupy  our  new  premises  in 

the  DE  BECK  BLOCK, 

338  HASTINGS  STREET  WEST 


Goodwin’s  Good  Shoes 

Have  a justly  earned  popularity  with  all  buyers 
of  dependable  footwear. 

The  returned  soldier  has  come  to  know  that  he 
gets  100  per  cent,  value  for  his  Shoe  money  here, 
and  pays  the  minimum. 


GOODWIN  SHOE  CO. 

119  HASTINGS  STREET  EAST 


The  Original  Cut  Rate  Druggists 

Vancouver  Drug  Company 

Limited 

Six  Stores — Superior  Service. 

405  Hastings  St.  W.  7 Hastings  St.  W. 
782  Granville  St.  2449  Granville  St. 

412  Main  St.  1700  Commercial  Drive 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


the  same  vast  area,  filled  with  an  abundance 
of  food,  for  the  rearing  of  young  Sockeye. 
The  spawning  area  has  only  to  be  seeded 
again,  as  abundantly  as  it  was  in  each  of  the 
big  years  previous  to  1913,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce as  great  a run  as  was  recorded  in  any 
big  year. 

The  effect  of  the  blockade  of  1913  was  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  catch  of  1917.  The  total 
catch  in  that  year  produced  a pack  of  but 
559,732  cases,  or  1,841,756  cases  less  than  in 
1913,  a decrease  of  76  per  cent.  The  catch 
of  1917  was  1,369,870  cases  less  than  the  aver- 
age catch  of  the  four  previous  big  years.  And 
it  should  be  understood  that  a greater  effort 
was  made  to  catch  the  fish  in  1917  than  was 
made  in  1913,  more  gear  and  more  men  were 
engaged  in  the  fishery,  and  the  price  pail  for 
the  fish  was  almost  doable  that  paid  in  the 
latter  year.  Marked  as  was  the  effect  upon 
the  fishing  grounds,  it  was  far  more  seriously 
marked  upon  the  spawning  grounds.  The 
catch  of  1917  was  an  overdraft  on  the  run 
of  that  year.  A greater  proportion  of  the 
total  run  was  captured  than  was  the  ease  in 
former  big  years.  That  is,  there  was  a very 
great  reduction  in  the  numbers  that  escaped 
capture.  The  spawning  beds  in  1917  were 
not  as  abundantly  seeded  as  in  1913,  the  year 
of  the  blockade,  and  not  much  better  seeded 
than  in  some  recent  small  years.  The  ob- 
structions in  the  canyon  at  Hell’s  Gate  were 
removed  early  in  1914.  Some  225  cubic  yards 
of  rock  being  removed  from  the  channel.  The 
run  of  1917  had  no  difficulty  in  passing 
through  the  canyon  to  their  spawning  beds. 
But  very  many  less  fish  reached  them  than  in 
1913.  In  place  of  the  527,000  Sockeye  that 
entered  Quesnel  Lake  in  1913,  less  than  27,000 
Sockeye  reached  there  in  1917.  The  run  to 
( hileo  was  equally  small,  and  the  numbers 
that  reached  Seton,  Shuswap  and  Adams 
Lakes  were  not  a tenth  as  many  as  those  seen 
there  in  1913. 

The  effect  of  the  1913  blockade  upon  the 
family  of  Pinks  that  propagated  in  the  Up- 
per Fraser  was  equally  pronounced.  The 
catch  of  Pinks  in  1915  and  in  1917  shows  a 
great  reduction,  and  no  Pinks  have  been 
found  above  the  great  canyon  since  1913.  The 
race  of  Pinks  that  propagated  above  the 
canyon  has  been  totally  annihilated. 

Hereafter  there  will  be  no  big  run  of  Sock- 
eye to  the  Fraser  River  system  unless  drastic 
measures  are  taken  to  seed  its  spawning  beds. 
The  remnant  of  the  1913  run  that  surmounted 
the  blockade  was  too  small  to  produce  an- 
other big  run.  The  numbers  that  did  come 
from  their  spawning  was  so  heavily  drawn 
upon  by  fishermen  in  1917  as  to  leave  far  less 
to  reach  the  spawning  beds  than  reached  them 
in  1913.  From  now  on,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, there  will  be  no  big  years  on  th« 
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Vancouver 

Canadian  - Australasian 

Engineering  Works 

Royal  Mail  Line 

Limited 

TO 

HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  FIJI 

ENGINEERS,  BOILERMAKERS, 
STEEL,  IRON  AND  BRASS 
FOUNDERS 

Manufacturers  of 

MINING  MACHINERY,  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY,  LOGGING  ENGINES, 
HOISTING  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  TANKS, 
SMOKESTACKS,  ORE  CARS. 

USE  “V.E.W.”  STEEL  CASTINGS 

NEW  ZEALAND  AUSTRALIA 

RJCS.  NIAGARA  R.M.S.  MAKURA 

20,000  tons.  13,500  tons 

The  Largest,  Newest  and  Best-Equipped 
Steamers  to  the  South  Seas 

Monthly  Sailings  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

For  Fares  and  Sailings  apply  to 

all  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

OR  TO 

And  Avoid  Breakdowns. 

Office  and  Works:  519-659  Sixth  Ave.  W. 

Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

440  SEYMOUR  ST.,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

“More  Miles 

per  Dollar  ** 

I nomas  & Mctfain 

V N these  days  of  scarcity  and  substi- 
I tutes,  the  wear  and  reputation  be- 
hind a Boot  or  Shoe  holds  pre- 
eminence as  a deciding  factor  in 
buying. 

The 

655  GRANVILLE  STREET 

Sell  Good 

Leckie 

BOOT 

Clothes 

As  the  Leckie  Dress  Boot  is  built, 
combines  the  utmost  in  style  with  the 
greatest  durability  and  foot  ease.  The 
success  of  the  LECKIE  Dress  Boot  is 
such,  that  our  factory  today  is  unable 
to  “keep  up,’’  with  the  demand.  Slip 
one  on. 

Sole  Agents 

J.  Leckie  Co.,  Limited 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Semi  - ready  Tailoring 
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Union  Bank  of  Canada 

gives  courteous,  efficient  service  at  360 
branches  throughout  Canada. 


Vancouver  Offices : 

Hastings  and  Seymour  Sts. 

Geo.  S.  Harrison,  Mgr. 

Main  and  Broadway  Cordova  and  Abbott  Sts. 
R.  S.  Hopper,  Mgr.  A.  W.  Black,  Mgr. 


Brown  Bros.  & Co.,  Ltd. 

3FlariatH,  NurBmjmett 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Pot  Plants,  Seeds,  Cut  Flowers  and  Funeral 
Eblems. 

Two  Stores: 

HEAD  OFFICE:  48  HASTINGS  STREET  EAST 
Phones,  Seymour  988,  672 
728  Granville  St.  Phone,  Seymour  9513 


Phone:  Fairmont  1148 

Crown  Broom  Works,  Limited 

304  Front  Street  East,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Manufacturers  of  the 

Mother  Goose,  Duchess,  Janitor  Special,  King, 
Peerless,  Princess,  Province,  Ladies’  Carpet, 
Perfection,  Ceiling  and  Warehouse 
Brooms. 

WHISKS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

GLASS  WASHBOARDS  ZINC  WASHBOARDS 


Eburne  Saw  Mills 

LIMITED 
MARPOLE,  B.C. 

Manufacturers  of  Lumber,  Lath, 
Shingles,  Mouldings,  Etc. 

Phones,  Eburne  300,  301 


Fraser  River  system.  For  a cycle  or  two  the 
run  every  fourth  year  may  be  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  small  years,  but  unless  action  is  at 
once  taken  to  preserve  what  is  still  left  of  the 
big  run  it  will  soon  produce  no  better  results 
than  the  small  years  have  done.  Unless  dras- 
tic action  is  speedily  taken  the  run  that  for- 
merly produced  a pack  of  2,000,000  cases  per 
year  will  not  produce  a pack  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  60,000  cases,  which  is  the  average  of 
the  last  two  small  years.  And  it  will  not 
long  produce  a pack  of  that  number  of  cases 
unless  effective  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  fish. 

Referring  to  the  size  of  the  runs  and  the 
catches  in  the  three  small  years  on  the  Fraser, 
it  has  been  noted  that  the  combined  catch  of 
those  years,  previous  to  1917,  did  not  pro- 
duce 50  per  cent,  of  the  pack  of  the  big  years. 
In  the  last  sixteen  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  the  catches  made  in  the 
small  years.  And  year  after  year  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  has  been  a steady  decline  in 
the  numbers  of  Sockeye  that  reached  the 
spawning  area.  The  decline  in  recent  years  is 
very  much  more  pronounced.  The  pack  of 
1918  totalled  70,000  as  against  534,434  cases  in 
1914,  and  the  catches  of  1919  gave  a pack  of 
60,000  cases  as  against  155,714  in  1915. 

The  decline  in  the  catch  of  Sockeye  on  the 
Fraser  in  the  small  years  is  correctly  attribut- 
ed to  excessive  fishing.  The  runs  in  those 
years  were  not  affected  by  the  blockade  of 
1913.  In  fact  the  decline  in  the  run  can  not 
be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  exces- 
sive fishing.  Year  after  year  too  many  fish 
have  been  captured.  Too  few  have  escaped 
capture  and  reached  the  spawning  beds.  The 
conditions  that  have  produced  this  have  long 
been  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  Canada. 
Because  64  per  cent,  of  the  catch  of  Sockeye 
in  the  Fraser  River  system  was  taken  in 
American  waters,  which  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  or  the  State  of 
Washington,  it  is  manifest  that  Canada  could 
not  alone  provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
run.  Being  an  international  question  it  must 
be  treated  in  an  international  way.  As  early 
as  1905  Canada  sought  to  obtain,  through  the 
State  of  Washington,  joint  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  Sockeye  in  waters  contigu- 
ous to  the  boundary  line  during  the  three 
small  years.  A joint  commission  was  appoint- 
ed in  1905  by  Canada  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington  to  investigate  conditions 
and  formulate  measures  to  preserve  and  build 
up  the  run.  That  commission  unanimously 
recommended  that  all  Sockeye  fishing  in  the 
Fraser  River  system  be  prohibited  in  the 
years  1906  and  1908,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
what  the  effect  would  be  upon  the  spawning 
area.  It  was  believed  that  stopping  all  fishing 
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“Direct  from  the  Producer  to  the 
Consumer,  ” 


PURE  MILK 

Handled  in  the  finest  Dairy  Plant  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Phone  Fairmont  1000  and  We’ll 
Serve  You  Tomorrow. 


Fraser  Valley  Dairies 

Limited 

Eighth  Avenue  and  Yukon  Street 


“Reliable  Delivery” 


K 

BOOT  SHOP 

319  Hastings  Street  W. 

WOODS,  Limited 

Quality  Footwear 

AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES 

For  Men—  English  “K,”  Invictus, 
Astoria,  Gresham  and  Strider,  etc. 

For  Women  — “Dorothy  Dodd,” 
Smardon,  Doric  and  English  “K”. 

“Steelite”  School  Boots  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 

We  mail  Shoes  Post-Paid  to  any  part  of  B.G. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Gault  Brothers,  Limited 

301  Water  Street 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
the  Famous 

BULL  DOG  BRAND 

OVERALLS 
and  PANTS 

Guaranteed  to  wear  well  and  give 
satisfaction  in  every  way. 

Sold  by  all  the  leading  retail  stores 
in  British  Columbia. 


The  Terminal  Steam 
Navigation  Co. 

Limited 

WISHES  to  announce  that 
they  will  have  their  new 
hotel  completed  by  May  1,  1920, 
which  will  have  every  modern 
convenience.  Coupled  with  the 
produce  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany’s model  farm,  Bowen 
Island  will  have  an  added  attrac- 
tion for  the  Holiday  Seeker. 

For  Rates  and  Booklet  Apply 
Manager, 

TERMINAL  FARM, 

Bowen  Island 

Or  communicate  with  the  General 
Office,  Union  Dock,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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^Mission. 

(^feeTioi\epy, 


CO. 

LTD. 


722  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.O. 


r 


fort  on  a through 
train. 

Modern  Equipment — Courteous 
Attendants. 

Tickets  furnished  to 
PRAIRIE  POINTS,  EASTERN 
CANADA,  CENTRAL  and  EASTERN 
STATES. 

Stopooers  - Choice  of  Routes 

Nine  Month  Tours 

Get  information  from 

TOURIST  AND  TRAVEL 
BUREAU 

605  Hastings  Street  West 
Phone,  Seymour  2482 


jl 
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for  Sockeye  in  1906  and  1908  would  so  in- 
crease propagation  as  to  very  materially  in- 
crease the  run  of  those  cycles.  Canada  pro- 
vided such  a measure.  There  was  to  be  no 
Sockeye  fishing  on  the  Fraser  River  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  waters  during  the  years  1906 
and  1908,  provided  the  State  of  Washington 
passed  a similar  act  protecting  Fraser  River 
fish  while  in  its  waters.  The  legislature  of 
Washington,  at  its  session  in  1906,  refused  to 
pass  such  an  act  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
In  1908  Canada  and  the  United  States,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Canada,  conducted  a joint  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  in  the  Fraser  River 
system,  and  later  entered  into  a convention 
providing  for  joint  regulations.  The  treaty, 
however,  was  never  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  Septem- 
— ber,  1919,  Great  Britain,  act- 
ing for  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  signed  another 
treaty  “providing  for  uni- 
form measures  for  the  pro- 
tection, preservation  and 
propagation  of  the  Sockeye 
salmon  fisheries  in  the 
waters  contiguous  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  known 
as  the  Fraser  River  system.” 
That  treaty  now  awaits 
action  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  ratification  of 
the  treaty  is  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  the  salmon 
fishery  of  the  Fraser.  The 
fishery  can  only  be  restored 
by  joint  action  of  the  two 
governments.  Joint  action 
that  insures  adequate  pro- 
tection is  imperative.  The 
longer  action  is  deferred  the 
longer  it  will  take  to  restore 
the  run.  No  other  fishery 
question  in  North  America 
is  of  such  importance.  In 
no  other  fishery  can  so  much 
be  accomplished  if  adequate 
measures  are  provided.  The 
Fraser  that  produced  a catch 
of  Sockeye  in  1913,  that 
gave  a pack  of  2,300,000 
leases,  can  and  will,  when 
adequately  seeded,  produce 
such  a run  every  year.  “As 
ye  sow,  bo  shall  ye  reap.” 
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Electric  Power 

— FOR — 

Industrial  Development 


WESTERN  POWER  CO.  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 

CARTER-COTTON  BUILDING-,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


We  invite  you  to  visit  our  store,  which  is 
bristling  with 

l0?ful  3Cmaa  j^uggratimtH 

any  one  of  the  following  will  make  an  accept- 
able gift: 

WATERMAN’S  IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  TEN, 
EVERSHARP  PENCILS,  LADIES’ 

PURSE,  BOOKS,  ETC. 


The  Vancouver  Stationers,  Ltd. 


633  Granville  St.  Phone,  Sey.  5119 


VANCOUVER 


Makers  of  Canada’s  Best  Sweater 
Coats,  Sweaters  and  Fancy  Knit 
Goods  for  Men,  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. Wholesale  only. 


Phone,  Bey.  341  303  Pender  St.  W. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


The  Largest  Men’s  Store  in  the  West 

WM.  DICK,  LTD. 

33-45-47-49  Hastings  Street  East 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

The  Store  that  backs  everything  it  sells  with 
its  Store  word  of  Honor  and  Guarantee. 

“Your  Money’s  Worth  or  Your  Money 
Back” 


FRED  DEELEY 

he  Qic/e  tfflCan 

Harley  Davidson  Motorcycles 
B.  S.  A.  Cycles 
Red  Bird  Cycles 
Accessories 

418  Hastings  St.  Sey.  957 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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F.  8c  F.  HENDERSON 

Wholesale. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Life-Buoy  Rubber  Footwear 

Wholesale. 

F.  8c  F.  HENDERSON 

416  Cordova  St.  W.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


DO  YOUR  XMAS  SHOPPING  EARLY 

We  can  help  you  to  choose  your  Xmas  gifts  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Xmas  Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery  and  Gloves. 

Blouses  and  Neckwear 

A multitude  of  lovely  things  that  grown-ups  appre- 
ciate and  expect  at  Xmas  time. 

Xmas  Dolls 

Make  the  children  happy  with  a new  doll.  A 
splendid  assortment.  Prices,  35c  to  $10.50. 

“Retiring  From  Business  Sale” 

MORE  & WILSON 

556  Granville  Street.  Quality  at  Popular  Prices. 


Office  Phone:  Highland  2000 

Night  Calls — Residence  Phone:  L.  T.  Wood,  Supt., 
Highland  577L. 

All  Work  Contingent  Strikes  and  Delays  beyond 
our  control. 

THE  MAINLAND  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturers  of 

Marine  Machinery,  Iron  and  Brass  Founders 
Engineers  and  Machinists 

Corner  Railway  Street  and  Dunlevy  Avenue. 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Pioneering  Assisted 

By  E.  D.  Barrow,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

THE  popular  cry  of  “back  to  the  land”  has 
resulted  in  such  an  increased  demand 
for  holdings,  developed  sufficiently  to 
insure  a return  from  the  start,  that  govern- 
ments are  turning  their  attention  to  the  idea 
of  creating  ready-made  farms.  The  Govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia  has  taken  the  lead 
in  Canada  in  meeting  this  phase  of  recon- 
struction. The  system  adopted  has  been  very 
favorably  commented  on  by  public  men  in 
both  Canada  and  the  British  Isles. 

Land  in  British  Columbia  suitable  for  the 
production  of  crops  and  not  already  under 
cultivation,  can  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes,  viz.:  Lower  Mainland  and  Vancouver 
Island,  Southern  Interior  (dry  belt)  and  the 
Northern  Interior. 

Each  division  presents  its  own  particular 
problem  in  fitting  it  for  production.  For  in- 
stance, the  Lower  Mainland  and  Vancouver 
Island  with  their  heavy  rainfall,  have  pro- 
duced an  abundant  timber  growth  and  large 
areas  of  swamp  or  flooded  lands. 

The  Southern  Interior,  known  as  the  dry 
belt,  contains  more  open  country  and  the  hill- 
sides are  not  heavily  timbered  owing  to  the 
very  light  rainfall  averaging  only  about  ten 
inches.  This  is  a splendid  cattle  section  where 
many  thousands  of  fat  stock  are  turned  off 
every  year  as  prime  beef,  fattened  on  bunch 
grass  and  other  grasses  that  are  indigenous  to 
the  dry  belt. 

The  Northern  Interior,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a heavier  rainfall  and  colder  climate,  has 
large  areas  of  lightly  timbered  valleys  suit- 
able for  mixed  farming. 

The  age-old  system  of  developing  a country, 
which  left  it  to  the  individual  to  take  up  a 
homestead  and  work  out  his  own  destiny,  thus 
taking  practically  a lifetime  to  create  a farm, 
does  not  fit  in  with  modern  conditions  and 
requirements. 

Believing  that  good  agricultural  land  should 
be  worth  the  cost  of  clearing,  draining,  re- 
claiming or  irrigating,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
current  wages,  the  Government  of  British  Co- 
lumbia has  undertaken,  through  the  Land 
Settlement  Board,  to  clear  logged-off  land  at 
Courtenay  for  mixed  farming,  at  Creston  for 
fruit  growing  and  to  clear  and  irrigate  land 
at  Kelowna. 

This  work  was  considered  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  an  experiment  and  was  prompted  by 
the  necessity  of  increasing  our  production  of 
foodstuffs  and  also  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
into  use  large  areas  of  land  by  using  powder 
and  steam  donkeys,  etc.  This  land,  if  left  to 
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individual  effort,  would  have  remained  for 
many,  many  years  unproductive. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  up  to  date  has 
been  most  gratifying  and  will  lead  in  the 
future  to  a very  much  wider  application  of 
the  system  of  land  clearing  in  this  Province. 

In  addition  to  this  work  the  Land  Settlement 
Board  have  established  five  settlement  areas 
in  Central  British  Columbia  and  two  others 
are  about  to  be  established.  Over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  have  been  cruised  and 
valued  by  the  Board’s  appraisers.  About 
twenty  thousand  acres  have  been  actually 
acquired  by  purchase  and  of  this  amount 
slightly  over  ten  thousand  acres  have  been  al- 
lotted and  sold  to  settlers,  largely  returned 
soldiers.  Over  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  are  ready  for  immediate  settlement  and 
an  additional  thirteen  thousand  acres  will  be 
available  at  a very  early  date. 

The  activities  of  the  Board  in  enforcing  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  have  resulted  in 
many  private  sales  being  made  by  absentee 
owners  at  reduced  prices  to  bonafide  settlers 
who  have  already  commenced  active  farming 
operations  on  hitherto  unused  land. 

Schools,  roads  and  other  public  conveniences 
are  being  provided  for  the  settlements.  Sol- 
dier employees  have  the  first  opportunity  of 
applying  for  and  purchasing  the  farms  when 
ready  for  settlement.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
returned  men  are  now  being  employed  on  this 
work.  Eighty  allotments  have  been  made  to 
applicants.  Ten  farms  are  finished  and  ready 
for  purchase  by  allotment  holders. 

Cattle  clubs  have  been  formed  to  encourage 
settlers  in  the  purchase  of  good  grade  cattle. 
Over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle, 
principally  dairy  stock,  have  been  purchased. 
For  this  purpose  $68,000  has  been  advanced  to 
the  farmers. 

The  Land  Settlement  Board,  as  Dyking 
Commissioners  for  Sumas  Dyking  District,  is 
about  to  undertake  the  dyking  of  Sumas 
prairie  and  drainage  of  Sumas  Lake,  which 
will  reclaim  for  agricultural  purposes  12,000 
acres  now  practically  under  water,  besides  an 
additional  18,000  acres  which  will  be  made  safe 
from  the  Fraser  River  floods. 

Sumas  District  is  situated  in  the  Fraser 
Valley  sixty  miles  from  Vancouver. 

All  preliminary  surveys,  plans  and  esti- 
mates have  been  completed  and  tenders  will 
be  called  for  sbortlv.  The  cost  of  the  under- 
taking- is  estimated  at  a million  and  a half 
dollars. 

Several  other  smaller  propositions  are  under 
way  in  other  parts  of  the  Province  entailing 
irrigation,  reclamation  and  land  clearing 
problems. 


While  in  Penticton 

Do  your  shopping  at 

The  Penticton 
Department 
Stores 

W.  A.  WAGENHAUSER,  Prop. 

Up-to-date  Stocks  of  Men’s  Wear, 
Dry  Goods,  House  Furnishings, 
Groceries,  Etc. 


cIhe  Blake  Hat 


Styles  in  Soft  Hats  that  warrant 
the  attention  of  all  Hat  buyers.  In- 
spection of  the  line  is  conclusive 
proof  that 

Blake  Hats 

have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success 
for  quality  at  the  price  a carefully 
selected  assortment  of  Caps. 

Black  Wkite  Hat  Store 

Corner  Hastings  and  Abbott  Streets 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
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At  Your  Phone 

Grocers  or  Fair.  44 


(Georgia  fpbarmaq? 

(‘Uhe  ‘Drug  Store  that  is  Different) 

LESLIE  G.  HENDERSON 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

Georgia  and  Granville  Streets 
Phones:  Sey.  1050  and  1051,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


THE  DOMINION  BANK 

Head  Office,  Toronto. 

A general  banking  business  trans- 
acted. 

Foreign  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

A separate  Savings  Department 
has  been  provided  in  our  recently 
enlarged  office.  Savings  Accounts 
may  be  opened  with  a deposit  of 
$1.00  and  upwards,  on  which  interest 
at  current  rates  will  be  allowed. 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes  for  rent. 

Vancouver  Branch 

THE  DOMINION  BUILDING 
Corner  Hastings  and  Cambie  Streets 


Tide 

By  John  Dudley. 

LIVIN’  down  by  the  beach  in  me  own  little 
place,  there’s  not  much  I see  from  one 
year’s  end  to  the  other;  storms  at  times 
and  ships  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  making  for 
a safe  harbor,  and  fine  warm  days  with  the 
waves  washin’  in  slow  and  easy,  as  if  they 
were  half  asleep. 

One  evenin’  when  the  tide  was  out,  I saw  a 
slip  of  a girl  walkin’  along  the  strand  with  a 
young  soldier  beside  her.  lie  was  tall  and 
strong,  and  by  the  way  she  was  leanin’  on  his 
arm,  and  he  bendin’  down  to  listen  to  what 
she  was  sayin’  >t  was  easy  to  see  how  it  was 
with  them. 

They  stopped  fornenst  where  I was  sittin’, 
and  then  he  took  the  little  stick  he  was 
carryin’  and  wrote  somethin’  in  the  sand;  she 
borrowed  it  from  him  and  wrote  somethin’  too. 
They  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed,  but  I 
could  see  that  it  was  put  on,  for  their  ejres 
had  no  look  of  fun  in  them. 

After  that  they  walked  away,  and  that  was 
the  last  I saw  of  them ; but  I went  down  to 
look  at  what  they  wrote  in  the  sand,  “Michael 
Casey  and  Maggie  O’Brian,”  and  a little  circle 
round  it,  made  with  the  point  of  the  stick, 
was  all  I saw  when  I came  to  the  place  where 
they  were  standin’,  and  after  that  I went 
back  to  me  house. 

I always  liked  to  read  about  the  war  in  the 
evenin’  before  I went  to  bed,  and  although, 
thank  God,  no  child  of  mine  was  in  it,  ’tis 
strange  how  me  eye  always  caught  the  list  of 
the  poor  boys  that  were  kilt  and  torn  to  bits, 
by  the  cruel  shells  and  bullets  where  the 
fightin’  was  goin’  on. 

One  night  I lit  me  lamp  and  took  up  the 
paper  with  a load  on  me  heart,  for  what  I was 
goin’  to  see,  and  there  near  the  top  of  the 
lines  stretchin’  down  was  printed  “Killed  in 
Action,  Michael  Casey,”  and  afterward  I did 
not  read  any  more  that  night. 

Last  summer  I saw  the  girl  (dressed  in 
black,  poor  thing)  walkin’  be  herself  down  the 
beach.  She  stopped  near  where  they  had 
made  their  names  in  the  sand,  and  then  went 
on  and  out  of  me  sight,  up  the  little  path 
beside  me  house. 

I don’t  know  what  came  over  me,  I went 
down  and  looked  at  where  the  writin’  was, 
but  of  course,  the  tides  had  rubbed  it  out  long 
ago,  and  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  be  seen 
except  one  small  white  stone  stickin’  out  of 
the  sand.  I stooped  down  and  picked  it  up, 
and  then  went  back  to  me  house  and  shut  the 
door. 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 


London,  Eng1. 

Princes  Street,  E.C. 

Barcelona 

Plaza  de  Cataluna  6. 


Head  Office:  Montreal 


New  York 

68  William  Street. 

Paris,  France 

28,  Rue  de  Quatre-Septembre 


Capital  Paid  Up  and  Reserves $33,000,000 

Total  Assets  Over $500,000,000 


With  our  chain  of  over  600  Branches  throughout  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  West 
Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  we  offer  a complete  banking  service  to  exporters,  im- 
porters, manufacturers  and  others  wishing  to  extend  their  business  in  these  countries. 
Trade  enquiries  are  solicited.  Consult  our  local  Manager  or  write  direct  to  our  Foreign 
Department,  Montreal,  Que. 

Fifty  Branches  in  British  Columbia,  including  15  in  Vancouver.  A general  banking 
business  transacted. 


There  is  a Savings  Department  at  every  Branch  to  which  special  attention  is  given. 
$1.00  opens  an  account  on  which  interest  is  paid  half  yearly  at  current  rates. 

A close  working  arrangement  has  been  effected  between  this  Branch  and  the 

London  County,  Westminster  & Parr’s  Bank,  Limited 


Buy  a Burberry 

A Burberry  Coat  assures  tbe 
wearer  of  both  smartness  and 
warmth,  while  the  quality  of 
the  material  assures  practical 
service. 

A Burberry  is  a good  looking, 
comfortable  fitting  and  a de- 
sirable garment  in  all  seasons. 

For  street  wear,  for  travel, 
automobiling,  for  any  occasion 
where  a coat  of  quality  is  re- 
quired, the  Burberry  will 
prove  highly  satisfactory. 
There  is  a complete  stock  of 
Burberry  garments  here  at  all 
times — embracing  the  latest 
and  best  styles  of  course. 

— Second  Floor 

575  Granville  St.  Vancouver, B.  C. 
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Na-dru-co 

= Tasteless 

I Cod  Liver  Oil 
I Compound 

1 Is 

5 A Splendid  Tonic 

E and 

E Flesh  Builder. 

E National  Drug  & Chemical 
= Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

E Vancouver  Branch 
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La  Lit  re  Belgique— Clandestine 

(Continued  From  Page  116.) 


from  place  to  place  through  crowded  thorough- 
fares,  none  of  the  Boche  officers  who  stared  so 
insolently  at  this  young  exquisite  ever  guess- 
ed that  the  cane  he  so  gracefully  swung  was 
hollow  and  that  concealed  in  it  were  docu- 
ments the  discovery  of  which  would  have  sent 
him  to  the  Tir  National  at  any  time. 

To  this  enterprising  young  man  was  en- 
trusted the  supervision  of  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  The  Libre.  Helping  him  were 
assistants  to  whom  he  entrusted  bundles  of 
the  interdicted  journal  and  who  in  turn  di- 
vided their  packets  among  “sous-distributors” 
who  passed  single  copies  to  friends  whom  they 
could  trust,  to  be  handed  to  other  friends  as 
soon  as  perused  and  discretion  permitted. 
With  the  exception  of  van  Doren  himself,  very 
few  of  these  assistants  knew  the  name  of  more 
than  one  of  their  colleagues  so  that  any  defal- 
cation or  accident  in  a single  group,  large  or 
small,  would  not  involve  the  whole  system. 

But  the  most  perilous  task  in  this  depart- 
ment of  circulation  was  that  of  its  chief  him- 
self. Van  Doren  alone  knew  the  location  of 
the  “cave-automobile,”  and  his  duty  it  was 
therefore  to  convey  the  first  big  bundles  of 
the  “Libre”  from  this  unknown  printing  place 
to  his  primary  distributors.  Singularly  enough, 
although  he  knew  the  Boche  as  a sworn  enemy 
of  large  packets,  he  rarely  completed  his  de- 
liveries in  secret  places,  making  the  transfers 
for  the  most  part  in  the  concealment  that  lies 
in  a crowded  street  corner,  in  the  Grand  Ba- 
zaar, in  a church.  Hopping  from  a tram,  he 
would  leave  his  bundle  behind  him  at  the  feet 
of  a stranger  who  would  pick  it  up  and  dis- 
mount at  the  next  corner.  The  same  proce- 
dure would  be  followed  in  the  elevator  of  a 
department  store,  sometimes,  I.  was  informed, 
in  the  “Magazin  Tietz”  itself,  that  centre  of 
German  commercial  activity,  which  afterward 
became  an  Anglo-Belgian  and  Canadian  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  headquarters. 

Primarily  M.  Jourdain  himself  composed  the 
copy  for  each  complete  issue  of  his  paper,  but 
as  the  scope  of  the  work  grew  he  was  assisted 
by  unknown  collaborators  whose  manuscripts 
were  brought  secretly  to  the  “Konspiratur” 
— often  through  lines  of  communication  open- 
ed and  maintained  by  Father  Paquet.  The 
writers  themselves  rarely  knew  the  centre  of 
this  intricate  system  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution which  was  gradually  built  up.  One 


day  a friend,  approaching  M.  Jourdain  with  a 
great  air  of  mystery,  whispered  in  his  ear  that 
he  knew  the  Directorate  of  the  Libre  Belgique 
and  could  secure  the  publication  of  one  of  the 
old  journalist’s  articles  if  the  latter  wished. 

“No.  Not  that,”  cried  Jourdain  in  conster- 
nation. “It  is  too  dangerous.” 

The  popularity  of  the  Clandestine  was  in- 
stantaneous. After  the  third  issue  Mdme. 
Massardo,  the  printer,  felt  herself  suspected 
and  refused  to  print  any  more.  The  search 
for  her  successor  brought  the  promoters  into 
touch  with  Father  Dubar,  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
who  not  only  procured  a M.  Allaer  to  take 
over  this  work,  but  threw  himself  into  the 
service  as  well.  He  organized  a more  methodi- 
cal system  of  distribution  with  more  perman- 
ent depots  (called  “powder  magazines”)  to 
which  van  Doren  carried  his  packets  and  from 
which,  after  giving  the  pass-word,  the  assist- 
ant distributors  were  able  to  obtain  their 
smaller  bundles. 

At  the  start  the  “tirage”  was  in  the  hun- 
dreds, but  4,000  copies  of  the  seventh  issue 
were  printed  and  the  demand  grew  steadily 
greater  until  by  the  end  of  1916  each  issue  had 
attained  25,000  copies,  which  penetrated  every 
city  and  nearly  every  village  in  the  little  coun- 
try. Papers  were  delivered  with  fair  regu- 
larity even  throughout  the  “Etappes” — that 
great  devastated  area  occupied  by  the  invad- 
ing army  itself,  and  in  which  travel  was  for- 
bidden to  the  civilians.  Occasionally  copies 
brightened  the  miserable  existence  of  the 
“franc-tireurs”  in  far  off  German  prison 
camps. 

One  of  the  tragedies  in  the  life  of  the  jour- 
nal occurred  early  in  its  history. 

Among  the  principal  distributors  associated 
with  Van  Doren  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment was  Philippe  Beaucq,  a man  absolutely 
without  fear,  who  was  accustomed  to  deliver 
some  4,000  copies  of  the  paper  from  his  own 
home.  He  had  received  them  one  evening  and 
placed  them  in  the  garret  to  be  distributed  the 
following  day.  Stepping  from  his  house  to 
exercise  his  dog  before  going  to  bed  he  was 
confronted  with  a file  of  Germans.  A scuffle 
ensued.  Terrified  lest  the  interdicted  paper 
should  be  found  in  the  house,  his  15-year-old 
daughter  flung  the  bundles  out  of  a back 
window,  only  to  have  a packet  fall  on  the  head 
of  a waiting  police  agent  in  the  yard.  Sen- 
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tenced  to  death,  Beaucq  summoned  his  wife, 
mother  and  sister  to  his  prison  cell.  He  was 
going,  he  said,  to  a term  of  deportation  in 
Germany.  Would  they  say  “good-bye”  for 
him  to  his  beloved  children  whom  he  would 
not  see  before  making  the  “grand  voyage.” 
Not  until  after  he  had  stood  before  a firing 
party  in  the  Tir  National  with  a word  of  par- 
don on  this  lips  for  the  agents  of  his  murderers 
did  the  stricken  ones  know  that  he  had  been 
bidding  them  his  last  farewell. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Beaucq,  Allaer 
was  also  suspected  and  Van  Doren  himself 
undertook  to  print  the  Clandestine.  In  his 
little  box  factory  at  Molenbeek  a room  jutting 
into  the  neighboring  house  was  walled  up  and 
Allaer ’s  press  erected  there.  The  young  man’s 
ingenuity  was  tested  to  the  utmost  when  a 
half-ton  section  of  the  press  crashed  into  frag- 
ments as  it  was  being  carried  from  the  moving 
van  into  his  house.  Carefully  picking  up  the 
pieces  he  welded  them  together  by  means  of  a 
gas  tap  and  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the 
machine  in  its  new  home,  to  which  entrance 
was  gained  by  a trap  in  the  ceiling. 

From  this  dark  hiding  place  the  little  jour- 
nal alternately  stormed  at  and  mocked  the 
oppressor  for  six  months,  closing  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  with  No.  62 — an  average  of 
some  five  issues  a month. 

One  of  the  regular  subscribers  from  the 
start  was  the  Governor-General  himself.  Pene- 
trating into  the  very  den  of  the  tyrant,  the 
unknown  distributors  always  assured  him  of 
a copy  fresh  from  the  press.  One  of  the  first 
engravings  I encountered  in  the  file  in  the 
Patriote  office  showed  von  Bissing  bending 
over  a copy  of  the  little  sheet.  Underneath 
was  the  legend:  “Our  dear  Governor,  sick  of 
reading  the  falsehoods  of  the  censored  jour- 
nals, seeks  the  truth  in  the  “Libre  Belgique.” 

To  celebrate  its  first  anniversary,  the  paper 
published  another  caricature  entitled  “Chag- 
rin D ’Amour.”  In  front  of  a bureau,  the  dis- 
array of  whose  drawers  gave  every  evidence  of 
a feverish  but  unsuccessful  search,  von  Bissing 
had  flung  himself,  exhausted  and  dejected, 
into  an  arm  chair.  “For  ia  year  already  have 
I sought  thee,  night  and  day,  abhorrent  little 
one,”  he  muttered,  “yet  thou  hast  always 
escaped  me.”  Other  numbers  of  this  first 
period  carried  cartoons  of  a more  serious 
nature,  one  portraying  the  triumphant  entry 
of  King  Albert  into  his  kingdom. 

Once  an  anonymous  letter  informed  the 
authorities  that  if  they  went  to  “M.  Andre 
Vesele,  Place  des  Barricades,”  they  would 
surely  find  the  publishers  of  the  “Libre  Bel- 
gique.” Unfortunately  the  exact  number  of 
the  house  had  not  been  given,  so  that  visits 
by  an  officer  and  platoon  of  men  to  many 
homes  proved  unavailing.  They  had  nearly 
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completed  the  round  of  the  Place  before  the 
lieutenant’s  oft-repeated  questions  produced 
result.  A final  mention  of  the  name  brought 
forth  an  expression  of  puzzlement  followed  by 
a convulsive  fit  of  laughter  from  the  maid  who 
had  answered  his  knock. 

“Andre  Yesale,”  she  repeated  amid  explo- 
sions. “You  wish  Andre  Vesale?  Then  look.” 

A wavering  finger  pointed  to  a little  square 
surmounted  by  a monument  in  the  middle  of 
the  Place.  Striding  over  to  the  railings  guard- 
ing the  marble  block,  the  officer  peered  under 
the  visor  of  his  helmet  at  this  legend  graven 
in  stone: 


ANDREAE  VESALIO 
Scientiae  Anatomicae  Parenti. 


A subsequent  response  to  another  “inform- 
ing” epistle  brought  a search  party  to  an  evil- 
smelling room  in  which  the  city  of  Brussels 
stored  its  toilet  appliances  condemned  as  un- 
sanitary. 

The  paper  was  not  always  as  fresh  as  print- 
ed by  the  time  it  reached  some  waiting  ancient 
brooding  before  his  kitchen  stove.  M.  Delfer- 
riere,  a stuffer  of  birds  at  Brussels,  was  ac- 
cumstomed,  for  instance,  to  send  little  bund  es 
of  the  forbidden  sheet  to  his  wife  at  Ath  in 
the  crops  of  the  birds  he  killed.  It  sometimes 
found  a place  with  fish  and  vegetables  in  a 
market  basket. 

“Several  readers  complain  of  the  disagree- 
able odor  of  some  of  our  journals,”  I read  in 
No.  70.  “We  are  forced  to  journey  with  the 
red  herrings  and  Hervian  cheeses  and  carbon- 
ate of  calcium.  We  ask  some  indulgence  from 
tne  fact  that  one  is  compelled  to  have  such 
neighbors  in  a tram.  Although  spring  is  com- 
ing, we  cannot  find  it  possible  to  give  the 
“Libre  Belgique”  the  ordor  of  roses  and 
violets.” 

Two  months  after  its  first  anniversary  a dis- 
aster occurred  whose  sequel  revealed  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paper.  The  greater  the  risk 
they  ran  the  more  devoted  to  their  task  be- 
came the  little  band  of  collaborators  respon- 
sible for  the  Clandestin  journal.  The  College 
St.  Michel,  on  the  Boulevard  Militaire  was 
raided  and  some  35  of  the  prime  workers  were 
arrested.  Van  Doren’s  hidden  printing  place 
was  pentrated  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  for 
his  life.  He  made  his  way  to  the  home  of  his 
brother-in-law,  whom  he  sent  to  warn  another 
friend.  But  the  warning  came  too  late,  the 
messenger  himself  was  arrested  and  his  house 
searched.  Rusiiing  to  the  attic,  Van  Doren 
wriggled  al  full  length  through  the  water  of 
an  eave  trough  to  an  adjoining  roof  and  re- 
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Improvement  of  Telephones 
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time,  and  these  are  adopted  by  telephone  companies  almost  immediately.  The 
public  can  be  assured  that  it  has  the  latest  and  best  equipment  all  the  time. 
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mained  there,  wet  and  nearly  frozen,  all  night. 
Suspected  by  the  authorities,  his  active  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  “Libre” 
ended  with  that  raid.  The  copy  of  No.  71  in 
my  possession  was  one  of  the  last  issues  lie 
helped  to  distribute. 

The  journal’s  situation  was  now  serious. 
The  slender  threads  that  knitted  the  “Jour- 
dain-centre”  to  the  authors  and  distributors 
were  broken  and  groups  of  workers  found 
themselves  isolated.  The  same  anxiety  troub- 
led them  all— fear  that  the  “Libre  Belgique” 
should  fail  to  appear.  Its  non-appearance 
would  be  proof-positive  that  those  arrested 
were  actually  the  publishers.  In  a little  stall 
in  the  “Galeries  de  la  Reine,”  not  far  from 
where  the  Canadian  A.  P.  M.  and  Paymaster 
subsequently  had  their  headquarters  in  Brus- 
sels, Mdme.  Massardo  and  her  daughter  sold 
books  and  magazines.  Notwithstanding  the 
extreme  danger  at  such  a time  this  patriotic 
woman,  from  wrhom  scores  of  Canadians  have 
since  bought  postcards,  willingly  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  M.  Jourdain  and  twelve  days 
after  the  raid  No.  72  of  the  “Libre”  appeared, 
entirely  the  work  of  the  veteran  publisher. 

The  same  thought  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate action  having  struck  Father  Delehaye, 
successor  to  Father  Dubar  in  the  service,  he 
ran  to  M.  Jourdain  a few  days  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  journal  with  the  manuscript  for 
the  same  issue,  while  an  unknown  group  of 
writers  with  similar  intent  shortly  afterwrards 
presented  themselves  to  Mdme.  Massardo  wilh 
the  complete  copy  for  No.  72.  This  devoted 
lady  had  been  herself  engaged  in  writing  one 
when  approached  by  M.  Jourdain  and,  most 
marvellous  of  all,  one  of  the  Boche  victims 
from  his  prison  cell  had  also  undertaken  to 
compose  the  copy. 

There  could  therefore  have  been  five  issues 
of  No.  72  of  the  “Libre  Belgique.”  Thus  had 
disaster  but  increased  the  zeal  of  these  pat- 
riots. Coming  to  present  his  manuscript  for 
No.  74,  M.  Jourdain  found  the  printer  already 
setting  up  the  number,  the  copy  for  w’hich  had 
come  to  her  “out  of  the  air,”  apparently.  It 
was  not  for  some  time  that  M.  Jourdain  found, 
through  Father  Paquet,  that  another  group  of 
collaborators,  cut  off  from  the  centre,  had, 
left  the  copy  at  the  printshop. 

Although  the  continuous  appearance  of  the 
paper  undoubtedly  saved  many  victims  of  the 
raid  from  the  tragic  fate  of  Philipe  Beaucq, 
the  hand  of  the  conquerer  fell  heavily  on  the 
suspected  ones.  Father  Dubar  was  sentenced 
to  12  years  hard  labor  in  a German  prison 
camp,  while  his  colleagues,  including  the 
printer  Allaer  received  smaller  sentences.  One 


of  them  died  in  prison  as  a result  of  the  ill- 
treatment  accorded  him. 

The  loose  threads  once  more  gathered  to- 
gether, the  new  organization  carried  on  unin- 
terruptedly for  some  months.  In  June  of  1916, 
Mile.  Jourdain  was  arrested  and  perquisitions 
became  so  numerous  that  her  father  wras  com- 
pelled to  hand  over  his  “centre”  to  Father 
Paquet,  who  performed  the  functions  of  that 
post  for  five  weeks.  M.  Albert  Leroux,  a Brus- 
sels merenant  and  a friend  of  Father  Paquet ’s, 
now  had  charge  of  the  distribution,  associated 
with  him  being  M.  Albert  Dunkelman,  who 
w7as  subsequently  caught  and  sentenced  to 
three  years  imprisonment. 

In  June  also  Mdme.  Massardo  was  arrested 
charged  with  the  publication  of  the  “Libre,” 
but  a hasty  trip  to  Antwerp  by  Leroux  and 
the  appearance  there  of  the  succeeding  num- 
ber was  de  facto  proof  to  the  Boche  taat  she 
could  not  have  been  its  printer.  She  was 
therefore  released.  Continuing  her  work  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  before  she  was,  how- 
ever, re-arrested  two  months  later  under  tragic 
circumstances  and  this  time  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  a German  prison  camp. 

Left  alone,  Leroux  continued  the  work  him- 
self with  undiminished  zeal,  securing  one 
printer  after  another  until  his  own  home  was 
invaded  in  February  of  the  following  year  and 
only  the  ingenuity  of  his  wife  and  instant 
flight  saved  h.m  from  capture.  He  eventually 
escaped  into  Holland  on  a forged  passport. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Leroux  commenc- 
ed the  editorial  career  of  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  yet  most  modest  of  the  “Libre  Belgique’s” 
heroes.  M.  Rene  van  den  Hout,  Professor  at 
the  Institut  St.  Louis,  Brussells,  took  over  the 
control  of  the  paper,  with  a brother-professor, 
Abbe  Hemeleers  in  charge  of  tne  distribution. 
Confident  that  in  these  hands  the  policy  of  his 
beloved  “Libre”  was  safe,  M.  Victor  Jourdain 
gave  to  this  capable  duo  full  charge  of  its  fu- 
ture and  himself  retired  to  await,  in  compara- 
tive peace  and  in  full  confidence  “that  hour 
still  unknowrn  but  certain,  of  the  deliverance 
of  our  valiant  and  glorious  little  country.” 

The  two  colleagians  were  not  to  be  long  to- 
gether, however,  and  the  circumstances  com- 
pelling their  separation  gave  me,  as  I learned 
it,  an  idea  of  the  frailty  of  the  rope  wnich 
kept  all  these  friends  toiling  up  the  hill,  from 
stumbling  off  into  the  abyss  A young  man 
had  written  in  his  notebook  “in  order  to  re- 
member,” the  names  of  his  own  friends  among 
the  collaborators  of  the  “Libre.”  The  discov- 
ery of  the  book  involved  Prof.  Hemeleers  who 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  20  years  hard 
labor  in  Germany  after  a defence  so  able  that 
his  judge,  the  infamous  Stoeber,  assassin  of 
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Union  Insurance  Society 
of  Canton,  Limited 

Established  1835 

FIRE 

MARINE 

AUTOMOBILE 


Western  Canada  Branch  Office 

309-313  Yorkshire  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  616 

C.  R.  ELDERTON,  Branch  Manager 


McLaughlin 

Automobiles 

Canada  s Standard  Cars 

1219  Georgia  St.  West 


%xxm  Sntg  (Eompattg 

ICunitrh 

732  Granville  St.  Phones,  Sey.  606-3902 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Dispensers  to: — 

Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railways  Employees’ 
Medical  Association. 

Canadian  National  Railways  Employees’ 
Medical  Association. 

Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Our  Dispensing  Department  is  the 
finest  in  Canada 
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Rat  Portage  Lumber 
Co.,  Limited 

Vancouver 

Manufacturers  of 

Douglas  Fir,  Spruce,  Cedar  and 
Hemlock  Lumber 


Prompt  Shipment  of  Fir  Timbers  in  all  Sizes 
up  to  100  feet  in  length. 


Air  Dried  Cedar  Shingles 
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Have  You  Lost  a 
Limb  ? 

Such  a handicap  does  not  neces- 
sarily debar  you  from  securing  a 
clear  policy  on  any  plan  at  the 
regular  rates  in  the 


Iran  Life  ©IF  C&mudla 

Canada’s  Largest  Life  Company. 


W.  G.  McIntosh,  715  Rogers  Building 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Or  any  of  the  Company’s  Repre- 
sentatives in  Canada. 


Cable  Address  “Timber”  P.O.  Drawer  500 

The  British  Columbia 
Mills  Timber  & 
Trading  Co. 

Established  1865 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Proprietors  of  the 

Hastings  Sawmills 

Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Lath,  Pickets,  Shingles, 
Mouldings,  etc. 

Foreign  Cargoes  - - Vessels  Chartered 

Domestic  and  Rail  Shipments 

LONG  TIMBERS  AND 
SPARS  A SPECIALTY 

Prompt  Shipment  Inquiries  Solicited 


Nurse  Cavell,  sighed  after  the  trial,  “I  fear  I 
have  this  time  condemned  an  innocent  man.” 

With  Hemeleers  had  been  arrested  his 
printer,  but  the  latter’s  assistant,  M.  Dolimont, 
carried  on  with  the  work,  his  press  located  in 
a walled-off  space  in  his  cellar,  the  entrance 
gained  as  before  through  a trap  door  in  the 
ceiling  and  concealed  from  above  by  a carpet 
and  a heavy  chest.  The  ingenuity  of  this  con- 
cealment is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  repeated 
perquisitions  and  searches  by  the  enemy  in  the 
chamber  above  failed  to  reveal  the  cachet. 

Notwithstanding  its  vicissitudes,  this  period 
from  February,  1917,  to  the  beginning  of  last 
year  was  a brilliant  one  for  the  “Libre  Bel- 
gique.” Illustrations  came  to  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  journals.  Among  the  cuts  I 
noticed  representing  the  period  was  one  of  the 
Seven  Activists  of  the  Council  of  Flanders, 
who  had  gone  to  Berlin  for  a mandate  to  gov- 
ern the  country  to  which  they  were  guilty  of 
treason.  In  the  middle  of  this  group,  photo- 
graphed I was  told  in  the  German  capital  it- 
self, stood  “an  eighth  traitor” — a man  in  the 
imposing  uniform  of  a German  officer.  No. 
113  showed  the  17  martyr’s  graves  in  the  Tir 
National  (grown  to  40  by  the  time  the  writer 
visited  the  place  after  the  Armistice.) 

But  the  crowning  feat  of  engraving  was  the 
publication  in  No.  131  of  a group  photograph 
of  a corps  of  secret  agents  sent  out  from  Ber- 
lin for  the  purpose  of  locating  just  such  for- 
bidden publications  as  the  “Libre  Belgique” 
and  to  whom  a special  reward  of  $25,000  had 
been  offered  for  the  capture  of  the  directorate 
of  this  paper.  With  the  picture  went  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

“We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  Directorate  of  the  “Libre  Belgique”  have 
had  deposited  at  the  German  bank  the  sum 
100,000  marks  ($25,000)  destined  to  double  the 
recompense  offered  the  successful  one  among 
these  ladies  or  these  gentlemen  so  anxious  to 
make  our  acquaintance  in  our  office.” 

The  enterprise  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
forbidden  sheet  under  M.  van  den  Hout  was 
equalled  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  distribution 
personnel.  In  fact  the  safety  of  the  “Libre” 
sometimes  lay  in  its  very  audacity.  The  pack- 
ets for  a part  of  Namur,  for  instance,  were 
carried  by  lorry  to  a building  in  which  an 
army  paymaster  had  his  headquarters. 

Once  M.  van  de  Kerckove,  the  Brussels  law- 
yer to  whom  His  Excellency  von  Bissing  had 
been  unwittingly  indebted  for  his  regular  copy 
of  the  “Libre,”  was  stopped  by  a Boche  agent 
as  he  passed  through  the  station  at  Ghent  with 
a bundle  of  the  prohibited  journals  under  his 
arm.  He  was  compelled  to  open  the  packet. 

“I  do  not  recognize  this  paper,”  cried  the 
Boche,  foreseeing  an  important  capture. 
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The  Yorkshire  & Canadian  Trust 

LIMITED 

Yorkshire  Building 

525  Seymour  St.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Phones,  Seymour  6188-6189 

General  Manager 
H.  W.  Dyson 

Established  1889 
in  Vancouver. 

TRUSTEE 

ESTATES  MANAGED 

EXECUTOR 

INSURANCE  EFFECTED 

ADMINISTRATOR 

BONDS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

LIQUIDATOR 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT 

THE  “YORKSHIRE”  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Vancouver  Machinery 
Depot,  Ltd. 

Engineers  and 
Machinery 
Dealers 

Office  and  Works: 

1155  Sixth  Ave.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Phones:  Bay  view  470  and  471 
After  6 p.m.,  Bayview  1518 


The  Choice  Styles  in  Footwear 

This  store  is  at 
your  service  with 
new  and  exclu- 
sive creations  in 
footwear. 

There  is  no  econ- 
omy like  the 
economy  of  qual- 
ity, and  no  one 
can  afford  the 
extravagance  o f 
low  grade  Shoes. 


The  Ingledew  Shoe  Co. 

666  Granville  Street 
“Vancouver’s  Smartest  Shoe  Store’’ 
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Telephone 
Fairmont  838 


152  Broadway  E. 
Cor.  Main  & Broadway 


E & ^ 

Jtaintrrs 
and  Iwnratnrfl 


Paperhanging,  Painting,  Kalsomining, 
Glazing  and  General  House  Repairs. 

Estimates  Free 

Prompt  Service,  Reliable  Workmanship  and 
Moderate  Prices 


Telephone  Seymour  4541 

H.  M.  Nugent  & Co. 

SAILS,  TENTS 
and  AWNINGS 


Estimates  given  on  all  Canvas  Work. 

Water  Proof  Clothing.  Parafine  Clothing  made 
to  order. 

48  WATER  STREET  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Chandler  & Fisher  Ltd. 
Surgical  jg>opplipg 

536-42  Smithe  Street 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


Dominion  Rubber  System 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Hose,  Belts,  Packing,  Druggists’ 
Sundries,  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes,  Fleetfoot  Sport- 
ing Shoes,  Smart  Step  White  Footwear,  Automobile, 
Motorcycle,  Bicycle  Tires  and  Tubes,  In  fact  every- 
thing made  from  Rubber. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

Warehouse,  337  Water  Street 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


The  Belgian  was  about  to  give  himself  up 
when  a brilliant  thought  struck  him. 

“What!  Forbidden,”  he  remonstrated  with 
indignation.  “But  look  at  the  address.” 

And  the  other,  following  the  pointing  finger 
of  the  civilian,  read  “Addresse  Telegraphique, 
Kommandantnr,  Bruxelles.”  He  made  his  ex- 
cuses and  the  lawyer  continued  his  journey 
in  triumph. 

Similarly  a Brussels  “polizei”  was  aston- 
ished one  day  to  find  a lad  of  12  years  gloating 
over  a copy  of  the  “Libre”  in  front  of  the 
Bourse,  the  most  public  place  in  the  capital, 
with  no  attempt  at  concealment.  He  strode 
over  to  the  boy: 

“It  is  forbidden,  that  paper,”  he  thundered. 

“No,  M’sieur.” 

“It  is  forbidden.  I arrest  you.” 

“No,  M’siur.  It  is  not  forbidden,  M’sieur. 
Read,  M’sieur.” 

And  the  lad  showed  the  soldier  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  page  “Censored  the ” 

I have  been  told  that  these  policemen  were 
even  seen  to  walk  the  streets  of  the  capital 
wita  a copy  of  the  “Libre”  pinned  to  the  back 
of  their  overcoats,  made  by  these  hardy  street 
gamins  to  perform  the  functions  of  a sand- 
wich man  for  the  very  journal  they  were  try- 
ing to  crush. 

But  this  period  of  exceptional  good  fortune 
was  to  end  in  a calamity  greater  than  any 
which  had  yet  overtaken  the  little  paper. 

One  day  the  “Libre  Belgique’s”  engraver 
was  arrested  and  with  him  Father  Paquet, 
acting  as  mediary  between  printer  and  en- 
graver. The  Jesuit  was  subsequently  sentenc- 
ed to  two  years  in  tue  Rheinbach  prison  camp. 
Shortly  afterwards  a young  carrier  fell  vic- 
tim to  the  threats  of  the  Boche,  “talked”  and 
so  enabled  the  enemy  to  lay  the  lines  for  an 
explosion  which  bid  fair  to  shatter  the  little 
plant  and  its  organization.  Experience  having 
shown  them  the  fallacy  of  premature  action, 
the  Boche  this  time  watched  and  waited.  For 
some  time  toe  whole  system  was  operating 
under  his  eye  and  then  he  struck. 

In  one  night  61  persons,  including  editors, 
printers,  distributors  and  a crowd  of  propa- 
gandists were  driven  to  the  prison  of  St. 
Gilles,  joining  others  whose  arrest  had  opened 
avenues  of  observation  and  followed  by  still 
others  who  had  escaped  the  first  great  slap 
of  the  bear’s  paw  on  this  busy  little  nest  of 
ants.  Dolimont’s  cunningly-concealed  print- 
ing place  was  raided  and  in  addition  to  the 
material  for  the  ensuing  number  to  celebrate 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  Clandestine,  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  forbidden  brochures  and  all 
the  propagandists’  precious  store  of  white 
paper  were  seized. 

In  the  proceedings  which  follower,  Father 
Delehaye,  mediary  between  authors  and  the 
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Get  it  at  Woodward’s 

cC7?e  Store  that  Serves  You 
Well  and  Saves  You 
Money 


MODERN  Business  is  Service.  We  want  you  to  look  at  this  store  in  that 
way.  We  are  here  to  serve  you — carefully,  courteously  and  whole- 
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exaggeration,  telling  you  simple,  plain  facts,  back  of  which  stands  our  uncon- 
ditional guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Woodward’s  Limited 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Imperial  Bank 

OF  CANADA 

Capital  Paid  Up  $7,000,000 
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PELEG  HOWLAND  - - President 
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Fairview:  J.  S.  Gibb,  Manager 

Hastings  and  Abbott  Streets 
F.  B.  Thomson,  Manager 
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McNeill,  Welch  & Wilson,  Ltd. 

420  Cambie  St. 
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editorial  centre,  was  sentenced  to  15  years 
hard  labor;  M.  van  de  Kerckove,  hero  of  the 
Ghent  incident,  was  given  a similar  term,  but 
without  the  hard  labor;  Dr.  van  Coillie,  an 
associated  author,  12  years,  and  the  printer, 
Dolimont,  3 years.  Others  of  the  victims  were 
sentenced  to  shorter  terms,  some  with  deporta- 
tion. 

“La  Libre  Belgique”  was  dead. 

The  exultation  of  the  Boche  was  great.  The 
press  of  Brussels,  so  often  maligned  by  the 
secret  journal,  rejoiced  with  him  and  the  day 
after  the  raid  a great  banquet  was  tendered 
to  the  secret  agents  who  had  so  cunningly  and 
so  successfully  blotted  out  the  mischievous 
operations  of  the  propagandists.  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor-General  von  Faulkenhaus- 
en,  successor  to  von  Bissing,  himself  presided 
and  champagne  flowed  like  water. 

But  an  unexpected  denoument  awaited  the 
banquetters. 

The  carousal  was  at  its  height  when  an 
officer  entered  and  threw  on  the  festive  table 
a new  number  of  the  “Libre  Belgique.”  Grac- 
ing the  front  page  under  the  title  “An  Un- 
expected Homage”  was  the  portrait  of  von 
Faulkenhausen,  with  these  words  accompany- 
ing it:  “On  the  occasion  of  our  anniversary, 
our  kindly  governor  has  deigned  to  present  to 
us  his  portrait  with  a dedication.”  The  “dedi- 


Telephone: Seymour  6894 
Night  Calls: 

Chas.  Mowat,  Fair.  1930  Capt.  Walters,  Sey.  6758L 

Progressive  Steamboat  Co.,  Ltd. 

TUGS  and  SCOWS 

AM  Kinds  of  Towing  Done — Creek  Work  a Specialty 

Tugs:  PROJECTIVE,  PROSPECTIVE  No.  2, 
PROSPERATIVE,  PRONATIVE 

Office: 

JOHNSON  DOCK  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Greetings  ! 

Orpheum 

Theatre 


cation”  was  unique:  “My  sincere  felicitations, 
but  treat  the  animals  with  kindness.’  ’ And, 
most  surprising  of  all,  this  number  of  the 
“Libre”  was  composed  largely  of  articles 
bearing  the  pseudonyms  of  the  authors  now 
awaiting  trial  in  prison.  It  was  truly  a phan- 
tom “Libre” — a ghost  from  the  dead. 

What  was  the  explanation  of  this  enigma? 

It  was  this.  Thorough  and  far-reaching  as 
the  drag  had  been,  one  man  had  escaped 
through  the  meshes  of  the  Boche  net.  L’Abbe 
van  den  Hout  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  he 
had  not  waited  for  the  visit  of  the  police.  Left 
alone,  he  now  faced  the  necessity,  so  often 
confronted  before,  of  printing  an  issue  to  prove 
that  his  colleagues  in  the  toils  were  not  the 
real  publishers  of  the  “Libre  Belgique.”  With 
this  object  in  mind  he  gathered  together  half 
a dozen  manuscripts  held  in  reserve  and  hast- 
ily completed  the  edition  with  an  article  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  the  paper  and  de- 
claring that  “never  would  the  little  journal 
cease  to  appear.” 

But  for  a time  this  proud  boast  seemed 
doomed  to  failure.  The  Abbe  ran  first  to  one 
printer  and  then  to  another,  beseeching  their 
aid,  but  in  all  the  city  he  could  find  none  who, 
at  such  a critical  and  dangerous  hour,  dared 
come  to  his  assistance. 

He  had  reached  the  point  of  despair  when 
help  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Mile. 
Dubois,  the  young  daughter  of  a printer  who 
had  died  during  the  war,  came  to  him  and  vol- 
unteered, in  spite  of  her  inexperience  and  a 
poorly  equipped  plant,  to  print  the  “Libre 
Belgique.”  This  heroic  offer  was  accepted 
with  alacrity,  and  speed  being  of  more  im- 
portance even  than  secrecy,  both  ran  to  her 
father’s  printshop  where  Mile.  Dubois  set  up 
the  copy.  We  next  see  the  young  girl  feeding 
the  press  while  the  erudite  professor  of  the 
Institut  St.  Louis,  toiling  at  the  fly-wheel,  fur- 
nished the  motive  power. 

So  it  was  that  No.  143  of  the  “Libre  Bel- 
gique” was  thrown  on  the  banquetting  board 
laden  to  celebrate  its  death  and  the  $25,000 
reward  remained  unpaid.  Truly  the  name  of 
this  petite  Mademoiselle  Dubois  will  come  high 
up  in  the  list  of  those  devoted  ones  whose  story 
the  Livre  D’Or  of  “La  Libre  Belgique”  will 
sometime  give  to  the  world.  Considering  the 
difficulties  of  its  production,  the  “tirage”  of 
the  number  we  owe  to  her  heroism  was  natur- 
ally limited  and  my  friends  explained  as  I 
turned  over  No.  143  of  the  file  in  the  office  of 
“Le  Patriote”  that  very  few  exemplaires  of 
the  issue  were  now  in  existence. 

Once  more  new  lines  of  communication  were 
formed,  new  distribution  depots  established — 
the  proprietors  of  many  of  the  former  ones  had 
been  caught  in  the  drag-net — new  volunteers 
took  the  place  of  the  others  whose  devotion 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

Head  Office  - Toronto 
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FUTURE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Continued  prosperity  depends  upon  Canada ’s  ability  to 
bridge  the  reconstruction  period  and  to  promote  the  development 
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Product 
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P.  Burns  & Company,  Limited 
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The  Vancouver  Arena 

The  Largest  Structure  of  Its  Kind  in 
the  World 

SUMMER  SEASON 

During  the  Summer  Season  the  Jlrena 
is  available  for 

Shows  Circuses  Meetings 

Carnivals  Conventions  Exhibitions 

Tournaments 

The  Vancouver  Arena  is  suitable  for  any 
purpose  that  requires  floor  space  and  seat- 
ing capacity. 

WINTER  SEASON 
Skating  Hockey 

Ice  Surface  85  ft.  by  210  ft.  Seating  Capacity  10,500 

During  the  Winter  Season  the  attractions 
are  ice  skating,  with  2 sessions  daily  except 
Sunday;  interseholastic,  intercollegiate,  in- 
terclub, intercity  and  international  hockey; 
figure  and  speed  skating  championships, 
skating  carnivals,  etc. 

Ice  Hockey  is  the  fastest  game  in  the  tcorld 
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speedy  end  durable. 


had  cost  them  so  dear.  Mile.  Dubois  carried 
on  with  the  printing,  -while  Van  den  Hout,  dis- 
guised sometimes  as  a dandy,  often  as  a beg- 
gar, sped  about  Brussels  and  into  the  prov- 
inces, supervising,  assisting,  advising. 

A hundred  times  he  wras  within  an  ace  of 
capture,  but  invariably  his  quick  wit  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  Boehe.  Once  as  he  with- 
drew his  hand  after  sliding  a packet  into  the 
slot  of  a door,  his  fingers  were  caught,  the 
door  swung  open  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
hands  of  two  police  agents.  The  stage  where 
a ruse  would  help  him  had  passed  and  as  he 
walked  dow7n  the  street  between  the  two  his 
acceptance  of  defeat  was  so  apparent  as  to 
arouse  the  pity  of  his  guards.  But  suddenly 
he  swung  a hunched  shoulder  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left  and  sped  forward  into  the 
gathering  darkness,  the  soldiers  in  clumsy  pur- 
suit. The  shadows  and  a familiar  way  in  his 
favor,  he  easily  outdistanced  them  and  re- 
turned by  a circuitous  route  to  his  head- 
quarters. 

One  of  his  regular  contributors  at  this  time 
was  M.  van  de  Kerckove.  whose  manuscripts 
were  carried  from  his  prison  cell  in  Brussels 
between  the  felt  linings  of  a thermos  bottle  and 
a thickness  of  a little  wooden  box  in  which, 
as  a result  of  legal  services  performed  for  a 
prison  official,  his  friends  were  permitted  to 
carry  fruit  to  him. 

But  lack  of  snace  precludes  the  writer  from 
more  than  touching  upon  the  tribulations  and 
the  narrow  escapes  which  made  up  the  ro- 
mance of  the  little  journal  during  this  last 
stage  of  its  history.  Planted  in  the  shadow, 
nourished  by  the  very  powers  of  darkness 
which  sought  to  choke  it,  sweetened  by  the 
martyrdom  of  the  friends  who  so  devotedly 
tended  it,  “La  Libre  Belgique”  performed  its 
mission  and,  like  an  exquisite  orchid,  emerged 
only  to  pass  away  under  the  strong  rays  of  the 
sun  which  at  last  lighted  up  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  following  is  the  simple  valedictory 
message  of  that  final  number  which  I hold  in 
my  hand  as  I write:  “Born  toward  that  great 
sun  of  Freedom,  the  watchword  which  we  fol- 
lowed in  the  rude  battle  of  yesterday  may  be 
still  good  for  the  battles  of  tomorrow:  ‘Let 
us  do  our  duty  every  day,  come  what  may.’  ” 


Tall,  graceful,  kindly.  Mdme.  Jourdain 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  workshop  where 
tragedy  had  so  often  blended  itself  with 
triumph.  With  shining  eyes  and  trembling 
lips — an  epitomy  of  the  splendid  soul  of  new 
Belgium — she  reached  into  a foreign  language 
for  a phrase  to  adequately  express  to  me  her 
love  for  these  little  sheets  scattered  about  a 
mahogany  desk. 

“It  was  a good  work,”  she  said  simply.  “A 
very  good  work.” 
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— is  the  question  of  the  hour.  A problem  that  finds  its  ready  solution  within 
these  doors  where  an  endless  variety  awaits  the  discriminating  shopper. 

Early  shopping  means  Best  Selection. 
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